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YAS OAal was siesta in Cay- 
S =i Ss enne. I sat alone at 
; one of the little hotel 
looking that wonder- 
ful grove of palms 
8 which sway in the trade- 
windee over the Place de l’Esplanade. The 
café was now deserted save for myself 
and a wiry, sun-tanned man ensconced 
in a corner among the vines. Even the 
black scavenger-vultures retreated to 
shade and only a locust’s long drone 
broke the stillness of the heat. A large 
liquid crystal condensed on the siphon- 
bottle in front of me, then wriggled its 
course to the table, as erratically as the 
Guianan rivers worm through the Suri- 
nam! wilderness, where | hoped, on foot 
or by canoe, to put through an expedi- 
tion from the Maroni River westward, 
eventually reaching Paramaribo. But 
every one insisted it was impossible, 
expatiating on the dangers of fevers, 
forest, escaped déportés (French con- 
victs), Caribs, — the Bosch Negers 
(Bush Negroes).’ 
“About your journey, monsieur —a 
few Bosch know a way by canoe at 


1 The English spelling of Suriname, or Dutch 
Guiana. 

? Bosch Neger (Boss Nayger) was the Dutch 
term given the African slaves who successfully 
revolted and formed an independent confed- 
eration in the “ bush,”’ as the forest jungle is 
called. 


certain seasons. You might go through 
with them.” The man from the corner, 
an Indian trader, had seated himself 
opposite me. 

“You are over the fever?” was his 
parting query. 

“Never had it.” 

“Sacré bleu! Well, monsieur, may 
you have it but lightly. Bon voyage.” 

The cattle- boat Fagersand dropped 
me at St. Laurent, a French Guianan 
penal settlement up the Maroni River, 
where I crossed its broad swirl of muddy 
currents to Albina, a little Dutch fron- 
tier post backed against the forest jun- 
gle. A few Dutch soldiers, officials, and 
merchants comprise the white element; 
the others are coolies, Guianan negroes, 
some Bosch, and a few Amerinds who 
come in to trade. 

My entry was facilitated by Mr. Smit, 
customs inspector; my outfit cared for 
by Mr. Heineman, a merchant; at meals 
I was the commandant’s guest, but 
slept in the little hospital office of the 
post surgeon, Dr. Weitungh. The dream 
ramblings of two fever-stricken coolies 
disturbed my sleep less than the knowl- 
edge that five escaped déportés lurked 
starving along the forest edge. 

These Bosch date from “The Sugar 
Age,” 1660 and 1840, which saw the 
greatest importations, mainly by the 
Dutch, of Gold Coast-slaves into South 
Carolina, the West Indies, and the 
Guianas. The Dutch were hard task- 
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masters, so came revolts, and from 1715 
to 1775 there was almost unending war- 
fare. In the Guianas these blacks found 
a habitat similar to their African wilder- 
ness, and so carried on the same primi- 
tive life as their forefathers, in a retreat 
from which, but for the help of Caribs, 
they would have driven the planters into 
the sea. 

To-day we find a great Bosch confed- 
eration of at least seven thousand un- 
tamed Africans. Every village has its 
representative, each of the four leading 
districts electing a chief. ‘Their ruler, 
called Gramon (Grand Man), is at pres- 
ent a diplomatic old Bosch named Osay- 
isay. Lhe Bosch are polygamous, so, to 
insure hereditary chieftainship, the oldest 
son of the Gramon’s oldest sister suc- 
ceeds him. ‘There are three principal 
tribes: the Saramacca, Becoe (Becoo), 
and Dyoeka (Djooka); the last inhabits 
the Maroni, Coermotibo, and upper Cot- 
tica rivers. 

The Bosch are magnificent specimens 
of physical manhood. To the numerous 
queues of their braided hair are often 
attached nickel bicycle clips, and to 
their ears rings of gold. Gaudy-colored 
breech-cloths “‘made in Germany”’ are 
practically their only clothing. They 
are pagans, and worship the cotton-tree 
to propitiate a bad spirit. Obeah is the 
name they give to anything about which 


they may be superstitious, applying it 
to all evil influences, to their fetishes or 
charms in general; many resented my 
camera as a bad obeah. 

Their language, called taki-taki (talk- 
talk), is a most remarkable linguistic 
compound of their original Cromanti- 
coast dialects, with a good measure of 
Pidgin-English and Dutch, and spiced 
with a few derivatives from French and 
Spanish. 

With Mr. Heineman’s assistance, after 
much difficulty, we picked from near-by 
villages two Djoekas, Ootayah and 
Manus, and an older Saramacca named 
Wandu, who had once crossed through 
the contemplated region. Payment in- 
cluded money, cotton cloth, and, on 
their return, my canoe. 

In old Abonasa’s hut, seated cross- 
legged on palm mats, | had eaten with 
a calabash spoon from their calabash 
bowls. Later it was rumored that Abo- 
nasa said, “The Dutch do not eat with 
us, but this man, a stranger, he eats.” 
So it came about that a dance was to 
be given in honor of the stranger. Some 
are known as wintie dances (spirit 
dances), at which time the wintie-djoeka 
(Djoeka-spirit) is supposed to possess 
them, superinduced frequently by other 
spirits called tafia, of stable price but 
unstable effect. 

The flaming after-glow kaleidoscoped 
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THE EXPEDITION STARTING PROM THE BOSCH VILLAGE ON THE MARONI RIVER 
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THROUGH THE HEART OF 


to turquoise, then merged into the blue 
of night; the zenith stars gleamed on 
the gurgling Maroni slushing out to sea. 
The great orb of the full moon bulged in 
lemon-gold over the horizon and sten- 
ciled the palm-trees in black silhouette. 
Teh-tum-tum-tum! Teh-twm-tum-tum! 
reverberated the 
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stant moving of the hands, passed and 
repassed, turning closely about their 
partners, but never touching. A girl 
would follow a man of her fancy as he 
walked from the ring center, then, as he 
turned at the edge, whisk away to a 
hum of laughing approval. One couple 
terminated the 
dance by touching 





wild beats of a 
tom-tom; from 
the dark “‘bush”’ 
(forest jungle) 
black fgures mys- 
teriously emerged, 
and standing, or 
seated on carved, 
native 
formed a large cir- 
cle. The chief Sat 
enthroned on a 
mat under a tree, 
behind him his 
wives, beside him 
a sort of aged 
king’s chamber- 
lain whom all new- 
comers saluted. 
Across from the 
chief, musicians 
squatted astride 
long drums, which 
now broke forth, 
accompanied by 
an accordion. 
Two young Djoe- 
kas, side by side, 
danced slowly 


stools, 








cheeks in swing- 
ing around each 
other. New-com- 
ers were formally 
admitted, until 
gradually some 
forty danced with- 
in the great hu- 
man circle. 

As impercep- 
tibly as the blue 
hours of the night 
had merged one 
into the other, so 
the “tafha drink”’ 
and wild strains 
of the music had 
permeated the 
crowd with that 
inexplicable,  oc- 
cult something | 
had sensed under 
similar conditions 
among the no- 
madic Sudanese 
tribes of the Sa- 
hara. Through 
the interstices of 








toward their chief, 
in a crouching 
position, immedi- 
ately retiring. Other male dancers fol- 
lowed, dancing on their toes, pounding 
with a sharp, staccato movement; some- 
times with both feet alternating, some- 
times on the toe of the right foot, the left 
punctuating the beat. They waved the 
hands alternately in a restricted pad- 
dling motion, often holding in one a 
colored cloth. 

The commandant and Mr. Smit were 
seated with me opposite the drummers, 
where a Djoeka presented his daughter, 
a superb black creature, who with two 
other girls advanced into the ring, with 
coy step and posture, toward three men, 
with whom they danced in pairs; the 
girls, with a shy lilt of the head and con 


DJOEKA CHIEF BIDDING ME GOOD-BY 


the palms the 
moonlight fell in 
flecks of | silver 
upon the dark surface of the Maroni; far 
across it, the prison camp of St. Laurent 
lay in restless slumber. 

Suddenly the dusky form of the girl 
previously presented emerged from the 
throng with the same coy, mesmeric 
motions of the hands, almost touched 
me, turned like a flash, and was gone. 
A loud murmur rose. Smit nudged my 
arm. “She likes you. You have got to 
dance,’ he whispered. Every explorer 
knows it is sometimes as unwise to 
accept such a challenge as it is sometimes 
indiscreet to refuse. She advanced again 
with another girl; reassured by safety in 
numbers, my strong susceptibilities to 
the rhythm of music enabled me to 
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adapt some slight proficiency in “ buck- 
and-wing” dancing and to become a 
moment later an integral part of that 
throbbing throng. 

The great V-shaped phalanx retreated 
backward, dancing, | following at its 
apex, in hunting-shirt and khaki, my 


tropical helmet a solitary key-note of 


white; back and forth it swept in per- 
fect unison, each as much a part as a 
spot is of the forest jaguar’s hide. All 
eyes were upon me, my own gaze 
fascinated by the heaving black mass 
in front. The torches’ lurid flare and 
lanterns’ paler glow reshone from pul- 
sating bodies in oily, golden  high- 
lights, from brass armlets, and from 
nickel hair ornaments and teeth neck- 
laces—a_ scintillating shower of gold 
and silver dust on a mass of living 


ebony. Tump—teh-teh-teh-tum p/—teh- 
teh-teh-tump/ With a whirl the drum- 
mers let themselves loose; the wild 


rhapsody now gripped all in an over- 
powering brain-whirl of dance de- 
lirium. The wintie-dance was on—the 
wintie-djoeka was abroad. 

Thr-r-r-r-ump! The drums stopped. 
A night bird cried in the forest, a great, 
swelling sigh of approbation welled up- 
ward, almost lifting the palm fronds 
drooping limply above us. The old men 
and women, after their custom, patted 
my back, stroked my arms between their 
hands, and led me to Chief Quasi. When 
I turned into my quarters at the forest 
edge, it was long past midnight. 

On parting from my kind Dutch 
friends at Albina, good advice was given 
me, while the Djoekas at the village 
whence we made our real start made me 
gifts. It was easy paddling down the 
Maroni; the men, softly chanting, 
dropped into a steady, swinging stroke, 
which they can maintain day after day. 
Marius and Ootayah paddled forward; 
the cargo was amidships, protected by a 
canvas tarpaulin; behind it, my quarters 
on the canoe bottom, while old Wandu, 
the steersman, paddled astern. Our im- 
mediate objective was Wana Creek, 
which flowed from the west through the 
forests into the Maroni. About a mile 
from its mouth was Wana Post, a little 
customs station, in charge of a Dutch 
agent of police. His duty was to arrest 
Bosch smuggling gold through to the 


Coermotibo and Cottica rivers, and to 
capture runaway convicts. 

In a forest clearing we came upon 
Wana Post—a few huts and a little 
dwelling over which floated the flag of 
Holland. Police Agent John Vanyke 
read my letters and received me most 
kindly. Shortly after sunset my ham- 
mock was slung next to his in the post- 
house, and the quietness of sleep settled 
on Wana Camp 

“Déportés!”? The guard’s cry about 
midnight set the camp in wild commo- 
tion. ‘Massa bacra, tak yoo gon!” 
(*‘White-man master, take your gun!’’) 
shouted Ootayah outside the door. From 
a canoe silently slipping along in the 
darkness we accosted two fine types of 
Bosch, who landed, and things quieted 
down. 

At dawn, through Vanyke’s advice 
and after a general consultation, Aansu 
and Goleega, the two Bosch, were taken 
on as expert guides, so my expedition 
numbered six men and two canoes; be- 
tween the latter the cargo was redis- 
tributed, lightening mine, dangerously 
overloaded. By sunrise we were in a 
thick forest waterway, so narrow and 
winding that it required the most skilful 
manceuvering with pole and paddles, for 
a bad hole from a root or stump would 
quickly sink a canoe. 

Careful diet, boiled water, a selected 
medicine-kit, protection from heat and 
sun by a tropical helmet and woolen 
cholera-belt, and from mosquitoes and 
night chills by nettings, are prime requi- 
sites. Io make and break camp early was 
my custom, so before sunset water was 
boiled for thirty minutes and another 
half-hour usually found us in our ham- 
mocks. Before dawn we were on our 
way, under the steady, rhythmic swing 
of the Bosch, their muscles rippling 
under their sleek, scarified bodies; arm- 
lets glinting to the lift of the gleaming 
paddles, which sometimes showered me 
with spray. Over the broad leaves of the 
tropical water-lily, fringing the sides, the 
chaymaka, a small spinous palm, lipped 
the water. High overhead vines twisted 
in snaky clusters, the brown fruits of the 
pantah hung on Damoclean threads, and 
overtowering all rose giant rubber-trees, 
grignon, and palms. Bats dodged among 
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dragon-flies darted, and iridescent blue 
butterflies flitted in the occasional glints 
of sunlight. The water extends among 
the trees so that often no solid banks 
are seen for many miles in this Ama- 
zonian lair, where man must ever 
guard against insidious dangers, where 
nature drips and exudes death and 
beauty in the same vapid breath, and 
life breeds in overpowering luxuriance 
side by side with wonderful processes of 
decay. 

In that forest maze, many a canoe and 
its occupants have disappeared. My 
Albina men might never have found 
their way, for even Aansu and Goleega 
took wrong directions, once being lost 
half a day. Often the forest so screened 
our path that razor-edged leaves or the 
saw-teethed chaymaka left a trail of 
blood across one’s face, and to clear a 
way each had an ever-ready machete. 

** Massa, lookoo” (““Master, look”), Oo- 
tayah pointed, meaning the sun was get- 
ting low and we might not again find 
solid river-banks—which determined our 
camps—before darkness. So at a part 


of the Wana which the Bosch called 


Prati Watra (Still Water), the ground 
was rapidly cleared, a palm felled, and 
within half an hour a typical camp 
shelter of poles, posts, and palm leaves 
was constructed. 

Though we arrived at 4 p.M., darkness 
shut down within an hour in this dense 
labyrinth. Sitting at our camp-fire meal 
of canned meat, tea, and crackers, these 
five black savages shaped against the 
darksome forests behind them, some- 
times telling stories, rehearsing the day’s 
journey or discussing events of forest 
life. ““Ee-yah!” the listeners would acqui- 
esce at short intervals or in chorus 
“ Ee-yah!” They never interrupt, but 
when a man has talked at length they 
quietly remark, “He talks long,” or, 
turning to another, “Listen to his long 
story” —which promptly ends. In the 
main, it was the old subject—déporteés. 

They were suspicious of the shadowy 
depths, for hereabouts a déporté trail 
crossed. Then, too, the five slinking 
about Albina, undoubtedly aware of my 

plans, could have reached this spot ahead 
of us. The conversation was broken 
by a sudden commotion, as Goleega 
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viciously stabbed a pointed stick at a 
snapping black creature and threw into 
the darkness a venomous scorpion. 

We were soon in our hammocks slung 
under the shelter, except Marius and 
Ootayah, who made fast to neighboring 
trees. My rifles were slung over my 
head, my revolver in my hammock; 
Ootayah and Aansu placed their weap- 
ons within easy reach. A rustling drizzle 
ceased; quietness settled over the night, 
broken only by the heavy breathing of 
my men, Ootayah’s regular respirations 
showing he was useless as a watch. The 
fires died out, two lanterns lit up the 
gloom and threw fantastic shadows into 
the mysterious deeps beyond. 

Among them, a black wraith flitted in 
noiseless, staccato flight. Lanterns or fires 
are usually kept burning to keep away 
jaguars and other forest animals, but 
especially the fluttering harpy, the vam- 
pire bat. These creatures, two feet or so 
in spread of wings, surreptitiously attack 
sleeping horses, cattle, dogs, and men. 
Sometimes even when a lantern burns, 
it wings its erratic, velvety flight, and 
like a smudge of black soot settles softly 
on its victim, insidiously sinks in its 
lane et-shaped teeth, and at the tri- 
punctured wound its papilla-terminated 


tongue is soon working like a suction- 
valve. Meanwhile, sometimes joined by 
two or three others, soothingly, softly, 
it fans the wound with its warm, deli- 
cate, pulsing breath. It is said that 
some victims have never aw akened from 
this vampiric orgy; others have, fatally 
weakened and exhausted; at best, the 
victim is marked with open, aggravated 
wounds, often becoming infected, with 
dire results. 

Crack! a twig snapped. A wan, un- 
shorn face and awara hat of a convict 
peered through the leaves, and there was 
evidence of others in the “bush.” A 
shot in the air from my revolver tum- 
bled my men from their hammocks. 
“ Déportés !” I called out. The noise in 
the undergrowth indicated the direction 
of their departure. Poor beggars, I 
would gladly, with discretion, have pro- 
vided spare food and medicines for their 
temporary relief, for they were men 
fighting for life. 

A drenching downpour forced those 
outside to come under the shelter; thus 
Goleega and Aansu on either side so 
crowded me that they often bumped me 
in restless sleep, while Ootayah coiled 
directly under me on my cargo. 


At Prati Watra, the Wana, which had 
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THROUGH THE HEART 
been flowing east, became still water, then 
flowed west—we had passed by canoe 
over the divide. The moco-moco and 
other plants arched completely over our 
heads, and we glided swiftly for miles 
down a narrow, shaded arcade, through 
which an occasional shower of golden 
disks fell on the green leaves and red- 
amber water. 

Among many incidents of the expedi- 
tion was the hunting of peccari and other 
animals, afoot through the forest jungle, 
often waist-deep in swamp, muck, or 
swamp - water, sometimes poisonously 
stagnant and seriously infectious to any 
abrasions. Sliding noiselessly down-cur- 
rent was conducive to river hunting, 
and once the keen Djoekas sighted a 
sloth hanging upside down in a sway- 
ing palm-top. Being eatable, my .33 
killed it, but still it hung by its curved 
three-toed claws to a palm, which the 
Bosch promptly felled. The creature 
was dragged aboard; its hair, tipped with 
a greenish tinge, made it still more re- 
semble the appearance of a dead palm- 
leaf, and its long neck, te rminating ina 
small head, still maintained its idiotic 
semi-human grin. 

One morning we passed through a big 
open estero (rushes and water) framed 
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with towering palms. The sun was wel- 
come, for in the drenching downpours 
and perpetual damp forest shades my 
clothes had been wet for two days. We 
shortly entered the forest again, with a 
swifter current and many sharp turns, 
and unlucky the canoe upon which a 
slanting, decayed tree-trunk crashed. So 
thick was the jungle that often the bow 
paddler could not be seen from the stern. 
At one of the innumerable turns Aansu 
jumped to his feet; the forward bush- 
hidden end of the canoe was out of 
control. 

“Goleega!’’ Only the mocking echoes 
of the forest replied. ‘“‘Goleega!’’ he 
shouted, and, seizing his machete, sprang 
forward. Not a sign of the bowman as 
we peered and called into the forest 
depths; then a faint voice, and Goleega 
appeared at the surface astern and was 
hauled aboard, blood dripping from one 
of his legs. As the heavy canoe swung 
down-current the Djoeka had _ been 
stunned and swept overboard by a large, 
overhanging limb, and his right leg 
stripped of flesh from calf muscle to heel. 
Luckily there were no perai in this 
water, for these little blood-ravenous 
fish will attack the least abrasion on a 
swimmer’s body in myriads, repeatedly 
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taking out clean, round pieces of flesh. 
In a few minutes a horde of these 
finny creatures can fatally strip a man’s 
side. 

The Wana eventually spilled into the 
broader reach of the Coermotibo River. 
But the forests which had screened us 
from the heat now screened us from the 
cooling “trades,” and the brassy sun 
beat down pitilessly. The few raised 
points of land along the Coermotibo and 
upper Cottica rivers were usually Bosch 
and Carib village sites, where the chiefs 
generally invited us to stay overnight. 
Notified of my arrival, the chief would 
come down and greet me. Then he 
would be presented with tobacco leaves. 
\fter mixing these with river water in a 
calabash, he would squeeze the extract 
into his hand and snuff the concoction up 
his nose—a few sniffs and blows, and he 
would escort me to a palm-thatched hoso 
(house) assigned us. 

We stoppe -d at one of twin villages on 


the Coermotibo on two high knolls of 


ground, separated by a jungled ravine. 
At twilight the chief, my host, came with 


Ootayah, who explained that I should 
pay my respects also to the chief of the 
neighboring village, lest he be offended. 
So, as the after-glow changed to dusk, 
we passed through the ravine to the vil- 
lage center, where the chief and a group 
of Djoekas were assembled. There was 
barely light enough to distinguish his 
features. 

*“(Q)-fa-yoo-day ?”’ (““How-do-you-do?’’), 
and stepping forward, | gripped his out- 
stretched hand, so soft, pudgy, and life- 
less that my gaze involuntarily dropped 
to his arm, spotted and mottled. I had 
shaken hands with a leper. 

Shortly after midnight we were again 
gliding down the Coermotibo, cool, 
mysterious, blue-green, silver-selvaged. 
Around me sounds as mysterious and 
illusive as the tropical darkness, beneath 
me the fathomless river; above, a clear 
star-sown sky, the Cross blazoning the 
southern heavens as it mounted upward. 
Such was a night in the Guianan tropics 
with Nature asleep but dreaming; then 
the dawn flush, sunrise, and Nature 
awaking to the long, sizzling heat of day. 














THE AUTHOR AND FOUR OF HIS MEN 
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THROUGH THE 


At last we swung into the upper Cot- 
tica River er Across it occasional canoe S, 
going up, “crept along the forest edge. 
No word is exchanged in passing until 
they are about abreast. 
“0-fa-yoo-day!”’ is called in a melodi- 
ously toned voice. 
**O0-fa-yoo-day- 


b-a-h es comes 
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kill you”). For the moral effect, Wandu 
was ordered to paddle alongside Aansu, 
where, seizing a heavy paddle, I faced 
him standing, and made a few remarks 
better left in taki-taki, meantime watch- 
ing him closely, for his shotgun, beau- 
tifully ornamented with brass - headed 
carpet-tacks, lay 
within his reach. 
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back the re ply 

** Ay-yah! 

“ M-m- m- m : 

“ Ay-yah ! \ 

pause. Questions 
and answers fol- 
low in quiet, well- 
modulated voices 
withovt a turn of 
the head, until dis- 
tance intervenes. 

Cloudbursts 
deluged every- 
thing and raised 
the river-level. 
Sometimes these 
downpours sub- 
jected the men to 
a severe chill, for 
before they could 
jump for covering 
it Was necessary to 
paddle to mid- 
stream and let the 
canoe drift with 
current or wind. 
We were often 
drenched through 
the necessity of 














Late that after- 
noon he remarked, 
with half-smile 
which revealed his 
fine white teeth, 
‘Me matte yoo” 
(“I like you’’). 

Most of the sick 
we visited were 
suffering from se- 
vere attacks of 
malarial fever or 
congested colds, a 
few from enteric 
troubles or incur- 
able diseases. My 
quinine and salol 
helped out, while 
one medicine in 
my kit was safe 
and sure—Epsom 
salts. 

The Cottica at 
times twisted even 
southeast, al- 
though our desti- 
nation lay west. 
An_ hour before 
one sunset found 








bailing, for ten 
minutes of such 
torrents can near- 
ly swamp a canoe. 
Crouching under the tarpaulin, | would 
look out at the motionless Wandu, high 
astern, entirely wrapped in my stretch 
of black oilcloth, a dark, shrouded, half- 
finished Rodin sculpture, silhouetted in 
the opaque downpour against the river 
scenery now stenciled in gray. 

The Bosch are very cleanly, and fre- 
quently launder their loin-cloths over 
the canoe-side. Snap-shotting Aansu on 
such an occasion produced my first difh- 
culty with my men. Goleega informed 
him the bad obeah box had been pointed 
at him. Glowering fiercely, he paddle d 
viciously, muttering “ Me kiri yoo” (“I 
You. CXXVIII.—No 
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us at an important 
village called Fini- 
santine. On the 
river-bank stood a 
young Bosch, but no chief or old man 
came down. My men, overworked from 
paddling since the previous midnight un- 
der the terrific heat and eye-strain from 
sun-glare on the water, were angry at our 
not being welcomed, and impatient at 
my forcing them to wait. They wished 
to land at least for supper, so, leaving 
one to guard the canoes, the rest of us 
entered the village. Those who gathered 
around were sullen, and their representa- 
tive men were conspicuously absent. 
Learning that beyond the camp outskirts 
was a half-breed who spoke broken Eng- 
lish, I decided to find him. He might help 
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spilled, a hundred Bosch 
would have been upon us 
like a wolf-pack, and my 
expedition would have 
been ended. It required all 
my tact and command to 
get my men to the canoes, 
followed by an increasing, 
excited crowd. Finisantine 
was quickly lost to view, if 
not to memory. 

A Carib village was 
reached about nine o'clock, 
after twenty-one hours of 
paddling. Food was ten- 
dered and a family vacated 
a dwelling for us. Aansu, 
the black savage, remarked 
disdainfully that he and Go- 
leega never stayed with Ca- 
reebee (Caribs). Ootayah 
and Marius were for stay- 
ing, so I decided in their 
favor. After the cargoes 
were deposited on the banks, 
Aansu and Goleegi 1 prompt- 
ly deserted, disappearing in 
the darkness westward; an- 
other snag was struck in 
Wandu, the old Saramacca. 








THE PHOTOGRAPH THAT AANSU DID NOT WANT 


me solve the trouble. Taking Marius, 
we passed through a dark forest trail to 
a few huts in a clearing. 

“* Adapay déportés!” (“There are some 
déportés!”) whispered Marius, for about 
these camp outskirts small déporté bands 
sometimes hang out. Perhaps forty 
Bosch were about my men when we re- 
turned with the half-breed, whose broken 
English was so fragmentary that Oota- 
yah’s taki-taki was requisitioned to help 
out, but the two men clashed. The half- 
caste greatly misjudged Ootayah, when, 
with disdainful reference to him, he said, 

* Dissi fellow no head; no can talk with 
him; he damn fool.” 

Ootayah sensed the insult; all this 
jungle man’s latent ferocity welled 
through his whole frame—he saw red. 
Like a tiger-cat, he sprang at the hybrid; 
his machete swished through the air 
powerfully enough to have cloven the 
half-caste’s head from his body; and 
had I missed his wrist and blood been 


His fathers, he — sniffed 
TAKEN contemptuously, had never 

stayed = a Care ebee village, 
neither would he. ‘‘Go,” I finally said, 
“but you cannot take my canoe [there 
was no other], so sleep in the ‘bush’ 
without lanterns.” With a grunt of 
resignation he helped get the cargoes to 
our quarters, and was soon asleep. 

We started under the half-waned moon. 
Not an air-breath stirred the heavy cool- 
ness saturating the neutral blue night. 
Birds warbled early matins; the hoarse 
laugh of the baboon, like a weird tocsin, 
boomed through the forests; the curtain 
of night lifted, vague mists streaked the 
river, great cumulous clouds piled up 
from the east, golden-lined by the rising 
sun we had not yet seen—another day 
of shimmering, weltering heat and tor- 
rential downpours burst upon the world. 

Wandu became silent; Ootayah and 
Marius complained of lameness anc 
exhaustion; but we would soon react 
Wanhati, the last important Bosch Neger 
village of the lower Cottica and accorded 
the worst reputation. Recently, four 
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THROUGH THE HEART 


white Moravian missionaries on their 
arrival there were driven back into theu 
craft and barely escaped with their lives, 
but a colored Moravian missionary had 
since ensconced himself just above Wan- 
hati. Shortly after sunrise one morn- 
ing we came suddenly upon his small, 
wooden, Dutch colonial house, with 
closed green shutters screening the sec- 
ond-story windows. Soon a_ shutter 
opened by an invisible hand, a dark, 
round face gradually lifted above the 
horizon of the sill, and the Rev. Samuel 
Hellstone (sic) craned his neck, blinked 
twice, and peered down upon me with 
a lofty expression, justihably suspicious 
of the tanned, unshorn proposition in 
torn flannel shirt and unclayed helmet 
| might be a déporté. Probably it was 
the unseasonable hour that caused him 
to tuck the window-sill well up under 
his chin, showing only his mental capac- 
ity, as | endeavored to hand up a tactful 
biogr: iphical compound. 

* Aw-hal he snorted, + a twang. 
“Vous étes l Amé ricain ”1( You are the 
American.”’) “ Je descendrai tout de suite.” 


The news of my expedition had traveled 
from the Maroni by sea to Paramaribo and 
worked up the Cottica, where I was always 
spoken of as ** the American.” 
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[he head and eyes disappeared, and 
his Reverence soon courteously received 
me in person, saying we would go to 
Wanhati by trail later; so | sent the 
canoe on ahead. Over an inimitable 
breakfast, prepared by his kindly black 
wife, my host told me of the contiguous 
a saying, ““lThey kowtow to the 

an-kan tree, thinking it has a god 
inoil and worship the dagiway, a ser- 
pent, and call it Papa Godoo (Papa God); 
but their great god 1s the Gran Ta-Ta 
him they keep wrapped up in many 
cloths’’—and in this climate! On leav- 
ing for Wanhati the pastor carefully 
selected a grotesq uc spirz il cane. 

“Why do you prefer that one?” | 
ventured. 

“Aw-hah! These foolish Bosch are 
superstitious of anything shaped like the 
Papa Godoo. It is always m) protector 
when | go to their village.” », proceed- 
ing ahead along a twisting She trail, a 
disreputable-looking Bosch, with an ab- 
normally large head on a short, thick-set 
body bounded toward me, threateningly 
swinging a cutlass above his head. It 
was Booflo, an adviser to Gahbian, chief 
at Wanhati, who governs this entire 
river district—Booflo, the arch-conspira- 
tor of most of the deviltry that gives 
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ALONG THE WIDER REA« 


Wanhati its bad name. My deserting 
Bosch had undoubtedly given him a 
complete statement of the bacra’s assets 
and liabilities, not forgetting the “evil 


box.” My weapons were in charge of 


Ootayah; we each advanced and almost 
collided, when Booflo, surprised, raised 
himself high on his toes and stood twirl- 
ing the machete over my head. 
Apay aday Aansu nanga Golee ga? 
(“Where is Aansu with Goleega?”) | 
abruptiy demanded, searching his shifty 
eyes and putting him mentally on the 
defensive. He winced, then explained 
they were not at Wanhati, but had gone 
to the forests to cut wood—a lie, as they 
were taking a good-sized cargo beyond 
Paramaribo to trade with the Saramacca. 
The uncanny creature, his head shoved 
forward, leering gruesomely up into my 
face, traveled beside me at a peculiar 
crouching trot to the village edge, where 
the pastor caught up with us. At the 
missionary’s request, my camera was not 
used, though the Gran Ta-Ta hoso (The 
Greatest Father’s house) was a great 
temptation. The Wanhatians mena- 
cingly*crowded around us. But my side- 
partner was game. 
“Have no fear,” he suavely remarked. 
“Watch me clear the way to your canoe. 


” 


S OF THE COERMOTIE 


S-sst!”” he hissed, at the same time mak- 
ing a vigorous Christian lunge with the 
serpentine cane at the largest pagan, 
who, with a yell of terror, gyrated back- 
ward into a hedge of prickly-pear. My 
host blinked me serenely aboard, and 
the last glimpse of this village was of a 
group of Wanhatians at a respectful dis- 
tance behind the benignly smiling Hell- 
stone, who, mounted on an empty Stand- 
ard Oil can, waved me an effusive fare- 
well with his serpentine cane. 

The ocean current had become more 
perceptible, and salt water was evi- 
denced by the mangrove and the ab- 
sence of the palms in the low-lying, 
flooded lands. We ran across escaping 
déportés, who, surviving the forest dan- 
gers on foot from the Maroni to the 
Coermotibo, build rafts of the air-celled 
moco-moco stems, pull in and sleep dur- 
ing the tide-flow, then on the ebb float 
down-river toward the plantations and 
Paramaribo. 

It was necessary to push along to 
catch the little steamer due to arrive the 
next day at Ephrita. My plan was to 
stop overnight at “Mon Sort,” one of 


the first plantations owned by the for- 
mer American consul, Dr. Bradley; and 
late one weltering hot day of paddling 
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we found it, with its verandahed, Dutch 
colonial house and outbuildings tucked 
away behind an island. The canoe was 
run alongside the little wharf, and my 
journey, of some two hundred miles 
under a glaring sun in the bottom of a 
dugout, ended. 

The dining hour found me a “ changed” 
man, but the comfortable restfulness of 
after-dinner coffee on the veranda was 
unceremoniously broken as three black 
streaks shot by in the moonlight, with 
the plantation dog-pack at their heels, 
straight for the little wharf; then the 
Bosch disappeared beneath a smother 
of white foam. Arriving at the wharf, I 
looked down at three Bush Negroes dry- 
ing themselves in the canoe. 

**Massa bacra, taki hem wee moogo 
noyah.” (“I tell ~ white man master, 
we must go now.”’) “Tide comes to-night; 
to-morrow in ie sun the current is 
against us.” ‘This was good reasoning; 
besides, they were in a strange country, 
in an order of things they little under- 
stood; but the dog episode had most to 
do with this precipitate departure. One 
reason why these Bosch who faced supe- 
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rior numbers with leonine courage should 
flee from a few plantation whelps was 
their superstitious belief that a dog-bite 
is obeah—poisonous like a serpent’s; but 
a more tangible reason was—bare legs. 

Besides the stipulated wage, I pre- 
sented old Wandu with the much- 
coveted stretch of black oilcloth to keep 
him from the rains; young Marius, 
with a large, unopened tin of bis- 
cuits, of which he was very fond, and 
Ootayah the lanterns to protect him on 
the dark nights from the vampire bats. 

** Massa bacra abung. Massa ae <A 

“You are a good white man. Good 
luck’ ”) they intoned in soft, expressive 
voices, and each faithful Bosch saluted 
me in the native way, after the manner of 
the old men and womeninthedance. The 
canoe shot out in the moonlight. Long 
after it had disappeared in the darkness 
old Wandu’s chant was borne over the 
quiet waters, as I had listened to it 
many a night and dozed through it under 
the sun-glare of many a day; fainter and 
fainter; then it ceased; but still I heard 
it, and have heard it many times since: 
“Oo loo tungyah, oo loo tungyah.” 
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BY SARA 


HEY never saw 


TEASDALE 


~ - 
my lover’s face; 


They only know our love was brief, 
Wearing awhile a windy grace 
And passing like an autumn leaf. 


They wonder why I do not weep; 
They think it strange that I can sing; 


They say, 


“Her love was scarcely deep 


Since it has left so slight a sting.” 


They never saw my love, nor knew 
That in my heart’s most secret place 
I pity them as angels do 
Men who have never seen God’s face. 








Zulik the Magnificent 


BY GEORGE Kk. 


pASSse ORUL LIVAN EFFENDI 
Sy % pulled closer the rag- 
i ged aba—distinctive of 
is i every licensed water- 
s peddler—and sank him- 
Car e772 @j self deeper into the 
ACK shadow of the single 

acacia ~ adoring the hosh of the Wa- 
kaleh Khan Khalil, that squared circle 
of public deviltry in which native Cairo 
exploited its most dubious pleasantries. 
Now it required real reasons to put in 
the center of a Wakaleh hosh one of 
the three great powers of Egypt, these 
being the Khedive; Zulik the Magnif- 

} if cent, governor of Lower Egypt; and 
the man under the acacia-tree. Of the 
three, this small chap in the shadow 

was the only white man, and fatally 
) handicapped by a sullen determina- 
: 





tion to remain honest. 
Ten splendid camels showed in the 
doorless entrance to the great court as 


pa es eee 


| silently as the moonlight that flooded 
them, and behind every driver was a 
veiled woman—bound as to her hands 

} and feet, gagged and semi-conscious 
j from scientifically measured doses of 


Egyptian hashish. 

The on-coming caravan crept even 
with the ruler of Anglo-Egyptian Secret 
Service, and Felix Chatterton Sullivan 
came and put one hand on the silver 
neck-cord of the central dromedary. 

With a degree of force astonishing in 
a small man, he jerked the brute to his 
knees. 
) “Your Excellency will descend now,” 

said Sullivan Effendi, pleasantly enough, 

in the patois current in the place. “I 
want these camels and their loads, and 
; above all | need Hanna Messara Bey, 
smuggler of girl-slaves into Egypt.” 

There was a big man on that nahked 
dromedary, and his slanted eyes looked 
murder as he reached for the silver- 
trimmed revolver. However, the in- 
cisive voice of the lonely intruder stayed 
his fingers. 
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STILES 


“Your Excellency knows better than 
to attempt resistance with me,” sug- 
gested Felix Sullivan, dropping the edge 
of the aba so that the moonlight crossed 
his face. “There are fifty special agents 
hidden in the caravansary.” 

But the fifty Secret Service troopers 
evidently meant less to the man on the 
dromedary than the one calm, ugly face 
now clear in the moonlight beside him. 

“Sullivan askari [policeman]!” cried 
the woman-seller, as a full understanding 
of affairs sped over his strong, fat 
countenance and wiped the dull color- 
ing from the deep-jawed cheeks and 
straight-cut lips. His hand left alto- 
gether the silver-trimmed revolver butt 
and brought out instead a consoling 


cigarette. 
** Bismillah!”’ said the slave- pete 
“Behold! * Allah blinds the eyes of 


doomed man.’ And yet,” he oe 
wonderingly, ““who could have set a 
snare for this caravan?” 

“If you will glance to your right, 
Messara—” suggested Sullivan Pasha; 
and the somber eyes of the caravan lead- 
er went to where, on the nearest camel, 
a slight, olive-skinned, black-eyed indi- 
vidual was holding a Colt’s within a 
short two inches of his head. 

For a few seconds unbelief struggled 
with contempt on the heavy features of 
the captured woman-trader. Then he 
flicked the half-burnt cigarette into the 
face behind the revolver with a sort of 
negligent disdain. 

“You will fire at his slightest move, 
Captain Falconer,” said the Secret 
Service chief, dropping into English. 

“Very good, sir.” The black eyes of 
Richard Falconer stayed fixed just 
where the tiny bead of his revolver 
pinked out that fascinating roll of yellow 
fat behind Messara Bey’s right ear. 

“Bismillah! and may Gehenna be your 
lot!” the caravan leader told the man 
who had him covered. “ By the Prophet, 
I have heard of you. Men say you are 
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no giaour-born [foreign-bred] unbeliever, 
but re negade and betrayer of the True 
Faith.” 

‘Men lie,”’ was the indifferent answer. 

Messara turned back to the waiting 
Sullivan. ‘After all, I might better die 
here than in Cairo.” 

“Neither here nor in Cairo,” was the 
answer, “if you can give me something 
| want badly.” 

A relieved smile crossed the fat face 
as Messara thought he understood. 
There was to be, then, a chance for a 
bribe. Only, the bribe would have to 
be a big one; for the man holding his 
guide-rope had a marvelous reputation 
for honesty, and nobody knew better 
than Hanna Messara how dear honest 
men were to buy. 

** Inshallah!” (His will be done!) came 
his surrender, and, dropping the cowl of 
the silk burnoose, he neither looked up 
nor spoke until the gateway of his 
captor’s palace rang behind them. 

Busy little men in uniform seemed to 
rise out of the stones at the camels’ 
plunging feet and led the brutes into 
huge stables. 

‘Put guards around the women and 
their drivers, Captain Falconer,” said 
that latter’s ultimate chief; “and my 
compliments,” he added; “no other man 
in Egypt could have done so well to- 
night.” 

The slim, boyish face went bright, but 
the disguised Englishman saluted in 
silence, and Sullivan Pasha turned to- 
ward the walled-in orange-grove, fol- 
lowed by his huge captive. Falconer’s 
clear tones stopped him. 

“T will set the guard, chief,” said the 
native masquerader, ‘and after that I 
want two hours. It’s something im- 
portant, sir,” he went on, as Sullivan 
showed a slight reluctance; “‘a pressing 
matter left unfinished during the two 
weeks I spent in Messara’s company.” 

“From twelve until two,” came the 
brief permission as Sullivan followed 
Messara under the fruit blossoms where 
the colored electric bulbs showed like 
fantastic fireflies in that marvel of 
Lower Egypt, the terraced gardens of 
Zairo Palace on the Nile’s left bank at 
Quah-F alka. 

Now, the real power behind Messara 
happened to be Zulik, governor of Lower 
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Egypt, second only to the Khedive in 
station and far his superior in both 
energy and brain. Wherefore the fella- 
heen had been called Zulik the Magnih- 
cent by reason of his unrivaled wealth 
and the audacious splendor with which 
he spent it. 

Likewise the Nile River country knew 
Zulik as the real criminal behind nine- 
tenths of Egypt’s deviltry—the financier 
of slave-traders in the Delta, of opium- 
smugglers from the desert borders, and 
of hashish-dealers along the upper 
Nile. But while Sullivan understood 
whose hand held back the Secret Service, 
bought off witnesses, bribed jailers, and 
rescued prisoners in open daylight, he 
had so far failed to interest the Khedive, 
who merely shrugged indifferent shoul- 
ders. 

Thus left to his own resources, Sulli- 
van, as head of the British organized and 
controlled Secret Service, was now per- 
sisting in an effort to work on Zulik, 
the governor, a righteous judgment in a 
land where no such thing exists. In the 
hunting of the real kings among men 
there is danger. ‘Though many had laid 
a snare for Zulik, all these hunters had 
perished in their own contrivances. So 
the little Secret Service head was moving 
cautiously, and to-night had moved far 

thanks to his chief assistant, Richard 
Falconer. For Messara Bey was known 
along the triple-belled mouth of the Nile 
as Zulik’s right hand and master-work- 
man of nameless things. 

Wherefore Sullivan Pasha faced the 
interminably smiling Messara, by no 
means despising the danger in that 
cigarette - smoking, woman - smuggling, 
and fat-bellied Turk. 

“How much?” asked the woman- 
trader, promptly, for he was wise enough 
to know that there would be no such 
thing as haggling over prices with this 
unusual little man. 

His captor smiled gently and shook 
his head. “Not how much, but who,” 
he corrected; “‘your life belongs to me, 
but I don’t want it—at least, not to- 
night. So I'll trade you for it.” He 
reached out and sank an agonizing grip 
on the right wrist of the puffy-fleshed 
Turk. 

“Tl want the 
ruined,” he with 


Zulik 


said, 


Magnificent 
a certain soft 
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intensity, 
do it.” 

“Set a trap for Zulik!” the captive 
stammered. “Are you mad, my little 
sheik of bulis [thief-takers]?” 

“You can choose,” Sullivan explained, 
politely. “‘Give me Zulik Pasha or take 
your own chance in Cairo before the 
Court of No Appeal.” 

Now, this meant death upside down 
ona reversed cross, the legal and inhuman 
punishment for Messara’s crime, taken 
as he was with his merchandise around 
him. He turned a face gone tawny 
yellow to the pitiless little man before 
Lim. 

“Afterward I shall go untouched?” 
he bargained, cautiously—“I and my 
wives and my goods, clear of all charges 
and free to leave Egypt?” 

“Free you shall go, and cleared of all 
charges,” Sullivan promised, “‘and your 
goods with you; but not these women 
taken to-night, for they must go free 
to-morrow.” 

“* Alhamdulillah!” (Praise Allah, lord 
of the three worlds! ) came the acceptance 
of the seller of women. ‘“‘ Aywa [even so], 
since it is my life or his; but never was 
such a price paid before in Egypt. 
There are no hands here but those 
of the Khedive that can grip the might 
of him you seek to master,” he ended, 
gloomily, ‘“‘and who are we to do this 
thing?” 

The Turk dropped his head as he 
sought for the thing he wanted. At last 
he faced the openly anxious Sullivan. 

“Behold! I have found the one way,” 
he assured him, “and it is only I who 
could do this thing. 

**Seven months ago,” continued Mes- 
sara, “the Magnificent was ordered by 
the Khedive to buy in Stamboul a Greek 
of whom rumor clamored as a beauty in- 
effable—a true Peri. Never—so ran the 
gossip of the women-traders in the cara- 
vansary—had her equal been offered in 
the markets of the three continents. 

“Protected by Zulik, I brought the 
girl to Cairo in a litter in open daylight, 
telling all men she was my daughter, and 
I set her before Zulik. Now behold! Ie 
is true I speak unbelievable things, but 
the Magnificent turned foolish at sight 
of her—and surely the beauty of this 
girl is a thing no man may forget. 


‘and I count on you to 


“Zulik, like a madman, sent word to 
Ishmael Zaide that the girl was dead of 
fever, and has kept her hidden, not 
daring to visit her himself for fear the 
Khedive, disbelieving the story of this 
sudden death, may have set spies about 
him. And indeed,” ended the bey, “this 
may well be, for our ruler-—whom may 
Allah bless, the Prophet love, and all 
true believers reverence —has never 
ceased to mourn this pearl among the 
daughters of men.” 

“Zulik has at last topped off seven 
thousand crimes with one mistake,” 
commented Sullivan, grimly. “And yet 
—how to take advantage of it?” 

“The Magnificent has lodged her in his 
most carefully guarded kiosk, the smaller 
one near the r* er,” continued Messara. 
‘It is I who put her there, surrounded by 
serving-women, and still maintain she is 
my daughter, to mislead eavesdroppers 
or paid spies. Wherefore I can enter 
secretly and carry her off to Achmet 
Raji, Egypt’s chief eunuch, telling of 
Zulik’s trickery, after which the Mag- 
nificent will have none but enemies at 
court.” 

“Certainly Zulik would obtain no 
further favors from Ishmael Zaide,” 
Sullivan admitted; “‘but even with the 
Khedive angry, the Magnificent would 
be free, rich, and powerful. His Ex- 
cellency in such a quarrel could not 
venture to overturn the second man in 
Egypt, and another would take your 
place. These women from Europe 
would still enter Egypt bound, gagged, 
and drugged. I tell you I want more, 
Messara,” he ended, tensely. “I have 
vowed extermination of this rotten busi- 
ness, and the traffic dies with Zulik; for 
I could frighten off or run down the 
smaller men.” 

“Now, Allah knows I can do no 
more,” bleated the slaver. ‘Surely dis- 
grace for Zulik is much.” 

“T have sworn to have his head,” 
Sullivan declared, grimly, “and I begin 
to think I know a way to get it; but first 
of all to make sure of this girl.” 

“Allah make thee a king, O askari 
el akbar!” (greatest of policemen) was 
Hanna Messara’s tribute. 

After which flattery Sullivan remem- 
bered that the one white man who un- 
derstood the natives better than himself 
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was missing, and they waited out those 
two hours of leave granted Captain 
Richard Falconer. 

As his assistant chief remained away, 
Sullivan ordered two deputy-inspectors 
into one of those ordinary Nile River 
flat-bottoms such as infest the lower 
river, put his captive aboard, and fol- 
lowed in great ill-humor; for to set out 
on a round-up of Zulik the Magnificent 
with his best man off duty angered 
Sullivan intensely. 


Meanwhile that badly wanted ab- 
sentee was two miles away and happily 
employed in climbing an_ uncertain 
lattice-work with all the care that at- 
tends an operation wherein the slightest 
noise or a misplaced foot means torture 
and death. 

Beyond any question the kiosk where- 
in Messara insisted that Zulik had con- 
cealed a woman desired by both the 
Khedive and his chief munister was 
a jewel in itself. On its two-storied top 
was spread an Oriental garden of the 
classic Arab type, formed with a per- 
fection of tropical luxury that had cost 
a million nuss riyals, each the Nile River 
equivalent for a Mexican silver dollar. 

The low-reaching palm-trees were un- 
derspread with real green grass, which 
in Egypt during August runs into mon- 
ey at just the proportion of the same 
article in pure gold. A waterfall threw 
its curtain behind the palm-grove, and a 
fountain fed from the cataract and 
splashed into a lake. Overhead was the 
steel framework, on which ran canvas 
sun-shields. The thing was a minor 
miracle, but Falconer, who had ventured 
into it, clung breathlessly to the marble 
roof-railing and gave no thought to its 
beauty. 

Instead he caught up hungrily in his 
arms that woman in the theft of whom 
Messara and Felix Chatterton Sullivan 
were making ready to risk their lives. 

“Two weeks of drought. without 
drinking from your eyes,” murmured 
this wise man in Egypt—*‘two weeks of 
famine with no kisses on which to feed 
my heart! Listen, Wardah el Darhab!” 
(Rose of Gold!) he exclaimed finally; 
“surely we must hurry, for I am late 
and am waited for.” 

He walked restlessly to the railing and 
Vou. CXXVIIL—No. 765.—43 
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studied the palace garden with anxious 
eyes. “‘With a little worse luck,” he 
told her, “I could not have reached you, 
and all our planning for to-night would 
have gone astray. Are those affairs 
cared for, and do your women sleep?” 

The girl stepped clear of him and 
glanced up so her long lashes cleared 
the brilliant pupils sunk in the bluish 
whites. ‘Every dweller in my house 
has drunk of the coffee with hashish,” 
she assured him; “‘but your face fright- 
ens me; only the eyes and voice are 
yours.” 


Falconer laughed lightly. “I have 
spent two weeks playing native,” he 
explained. 


“It is the face of S saraji Ali, milk- 
brother to Messara Bey,” said the girl, 
slowly. 

“Exactly,” was the answer, “Saraji 
Ali, Zulik the Magnificent’s most inti- 
mate bondsman and worker of iniquity; 
but all of that is only henna and coffee 
grounds skilfully handled. Underneath 
is Richard Falconer, whom you love a 
little, don’t you?” 

“If we escape, behold! I am your 
wife,” she whispered. “‘But where can 
we hope to hide from Zulik in Egypt? 
And yet to leave Egypt means an end 
of your career.” 

“Zulik has no strength where you are 
going,” he told her. “‘My sister is 
waiting for us in my boat, and ten min- 
utes will land you in my uncle’s home.” 

“She has come in the night to help 
me!’ murmured the Greek, with the 
ready tears of her people. 

Even in his superabundant happi- 
ness, Richard Falconer laughed a trifle 
bitterly—his “‘Rose of Gold” slightly 
exaggerated Margaret Falconer’s eager- 
ness to welcome her. He remembered 
the objections his sister had offered on 
learning that he was about to steal a 
Greek girl from an Egyptian roof. Also 
he recalled the seventeen good and un- 
answerable reasons she had promptly 
produced as to why it was a fool thing 
to do. 

However, the niece of Cairo’s bishop 
was there, cowering under the tight- 
drawn silk canopy of the dahabiyeh. 

“My sister came after I told her I 
would take you out of this in any case. 
My sister, you must understand,” he 
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added with a certain grimness, “is a 
thoroughbred. Having made up her 
mind to help me, she has accomplished 
wonderful things. We owe it to her 
that the Bishop of Cairo is waiting to 
marry us at once—it was Margaret 
who persuaded the most strait-laced 
man in Egypt to receive us in his own 
home and give us unquestioning social 
recognition. 

“All of which are things,” he ended, 
“that we have been quite happy with- 
out, and may not prove the happier for 

ossessing; but it is because of these that 

Aargaret has come this far to welcome 

ou; and being here, we can count on 
1 aatomed —she’s game to the last 
ounce.” 

The Greek turned a puzzled face to- 
ward the smiling one bent overher. “I 
don’t understand, O one I love,” -she 
answered, a bit plaintively. “‘Why 
should a bishop object when, behold! I 
also am a Christian and wear three 
icons over my heart and am no man’s 
wife? For that reason Zulik sent Mes- 
sara to Stamboul and the Khedive paid 
three thousand gold purses for me.” 

Here Falconer’s ‘“‘Rose of Gold” 
frowned ominously and shook herself 
clear from him, sweeping out a quaint 
movement of anger with upturned 
palms. “‘Would your sister bring so 
great a price, think you?” queried War- 
dah el Darhab. 

“Eh! my sister?” muttered the non- 
plussed Falconer. 

“| speak even the language of my lord 
himself,” the girl reminded him, resent- 
fully; “‘and | can count, surely, and 
understand music. Moreover, I can 
dance in time with either zitherine or 
flute.”” She stopped and eyed him chal- 
lengingly, taking his hands ahd pushing 
back with them the heavy hair, resem- 
bling roped gold, from her wide eyes. 

“The things are all true enough,” 
declared Falconer; “and these eyes 
never saw another woman who could 
claim two of them.” 

“Then why,” she asked, keenly enough, 
“is your uncle unwilling I should be your 
wife, when I come for nothing except 
that I will your hands should touch r >, 
and no other man’s?” 

For all possible answer he took the 
small head between his two browned 


alms and looked long into those clear 
Blue jewels, her eyes. 

““My uncle doesn’t understand many 
things,” he at last ventured; “ but let’s 
get away at once by the smaller water- 
gate, for you must be ready.” 

“You ordered me to bring nothing 
but this,” she reminded him, shaking out 
the clinging folds of the silk raida 
caught over the left shoulder. “Surely 
I take shame to come as a bride before 
my lord’s sister in this poor fashi n.” 

“From now on you'll have to be 
gowned like Margaret,” he told her, 
soothingly, “‘in things from Paquin or 
Henri Lemoine; though every wise man 
knows that west of the Black Sea the 
cut of a woman’s garment is a lost art. 
Wherefore, O Rose of Gold,” he declared 
with sudden intensity, “you'll never get 
anything that suits me half as well as 
this.” Then he caught her in his arms. 

A stealthy shuffle on the lattice-work, 
and Falconer of the Secret Service put 
Wardah el Darhab back of him and 
turned to face Felix Chatterton Sullivan. 
Behind the latter showed the gasping 
countenance of Hanna Messara Bey. 

“The chief!” cried Falconer, far loud- 
er than the circumstances warranted for 
safety; and unbelief widened his eyes. 

For his part, the small man shrouded 
in the burnoose made a queer dry sound 
in his throat like snapping metal; but 
when his voice came it was smoothly 
quiet enough. 

However, it was the fat slave-trader 
who pushed Sullivan aside and lurched 
first over the marble roof-rail. “‘Saraji 
Ali, my brother of the breast!” he 
spluttered; “by Allah, his beard, here 
is a ripe pomegranate well guarded. O 
thou son of a wild ass! O perjured and 
false one! What dost thou here, akhu 
labbaa?” (milk brother). 

“Peace, O shouter of errors!’ broke 
in the flat, even tones of Sullivan; “this 
is my own man. You have overstayed 
your leave, Captain Falconer,” he an- 
nounced, coldly. 

A dull flush crept under the other 
man’s triple coat of tan. “I had ar- 
ranged everything concerning Messara,” 
he began again with increasing hesi- 
tancy. “I see you have him with you. 
This is the last place on earth I should 
have expected to find you to-night.” 
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“That’s a compliment I can return 
fully,” Sullivan commented, grimly. 

“Perhaps you will explain just why | 
do hind you here regardless of your duty, 
or,” he added, bitingly, “this woman’s 
reputation.” 

As for Falconer, he shuddered with a 
mixed sensation of danger and rage, 
while into his fine eyes swept a dull fire. 
“IT expect to marry this girl,” he de- 
clared, simply; but that light in his eyes 
showed up many things clearly to the 
keen-witted little man watching him. 
“First of all, I must get her away.” 

Whereupon Sullivan understood that 
his long-sought plan to work justice on 
Zulik the Magnificent began to look 
like failure. It was a perversity of fate 
that had countered the one man capable 
of devising the scheme against the one 
man capable of blocking it. 

““We have come ourselves to free the 
girl from Zulik,” said Sullivan Pasha, 
cautiously. 

A light warmed the young captain’s 
eyes. “I had already worked out the 
details, chief,” began Falconer, an al- 
most boyish happiness in voice and 
manner. ‘I have a boat with two of 
my men and will take her to my uncle’s.” 
He stopped on the edge of telling Sulli- 
van that Margaret Falconer was wait- 
ing in the silk-curtained cabin on the 
dahabiyeh, guarded by two picked sol- 
diers of Falconer’s company. 

At this moment Sullivan’s face be- 
came set like a stone image. If it was 
necessary, Falconer’s love-affair must go 
the way of many another man’s. “She 
leaves here, as | told you,” he declared 
inflexibly; ‘“‘but she goes to the vice- 
royal haremlik and not to the Bishop of 
Cairo.” And as the Rose of Gold cried 
aloud in terror, there came to the un- 
happy Falconer a comprehension of why 
his chief and the fat seller of women had 
sought out the roof garden of that kiosk 
containing Zulik the governor’s greatest 
treasure. 

Less and less his present part A 
to Felix Sullivan; but the good of 
whole nation clamored for the over- 
throwal of Zulik—governor and crimi- 
nal. However, the older soldier hon- 
estly hoped he could keep the girl 
unscathed. He hastened to explain as 
much to the haggard captain. “I will 
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demand her to-morrow of His Highness 
as if for myself,” Sullivan promised; 
“and I shall not be refused my first 
request after twenty years of service.” 

“Do you think he will let her go after 
he has seen her?” cried Falconer, de- 
risively. He caught the girl from be- 
hind him and forced her forward. Her 
wonderful hair had fallen about her 
face, and the beauty of Zulik’s “Rose 
of Gold” struck the other man like a 
blow in the face. 

Felix Sullivan’s glance remained fixed 
on this woman, and his mouth was 
dumb; for he realized that it would 
be asking much to believe the Khedive 
would unbar his haremlik to release the 
woman who stood trembling between 
them. 

Messara followed Sullivan, who turned 
back to the marble parapet; for his own 
safety hung now in the snare for Zulik; 
and he understood that this powerful 
little man was hesitating to bait their 
trap with the girl who had crept into 
Falconer’s arms. 

**Once in the haremlik of the Khedive, 
she will draw ruin on Zulik like steel to 
the lodestone,” Messara reminded him. 
He paused and studied the distressed 
countenance. “Does Sullivan Pasha no 
longer desire Zulik the Magnificent lost 
between the Khedive’s hands?” he asked, 
coldly; and the repetition of his own 
phrase made earlier in the night stung 
the listener into action. 

For it was Sullivan’s opinion that in 
any case Falconer must drop this insane 
proceeding, born of Egyptian moon- 
light, sultanic roof-gardens, and—he ad- 
mitted it once more—the most ravishing 
loveliness he had yet seen in woman- 
kind. Even putting aside the necessity 
of punishing Zulik in the one imaginable 
way, Sullivan decided that he must 
prevent Falconer’s midsummer mad- 
ness from doing permanent injury to 
the boy’s future. 

So Sullivan Effendi set his lips once 
more in straight lines and faced Falconer 
sternly. 

“Attention! CaptainFalconer!” The 
order brought the soldier with me- 
chanical perfection to salute. “I have 
pledged my word that I will demand this 
girl to-morrow from the Khedive, but 1 in 
any case she must go there to-night.” 
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He held up a reproving hand as Falconer 
threatened to break in on him. 

“A scuffle will bring Zulik’s guards 
on us. You understand what that 
means for the girl, whereas if she goes to 
the Khedive’s there’s always a chance 
that His Highness will listen to me.” 

“*T understand,” came the response. 

“Once the girl is delivered to the chief 
of the summer palace,” went on Sullivan, 
**Messara will arouse Zulik and declare 
he saw the Khedive’s head eunuch, 
Achmet Raji, abduct her. Zulik will 
comprehend his danger if the Khedive 
once sees the girl. It will then be this 
man’s turn’’— Sullivan motioned to 

the openly impatient Messara Bey—‘‘to 

urge an immediate attempt to recover 
the ‘Rose of Gold’ by entering the small 
garden gate to the haremlik.” 

Here Messara’s eyes began to bulge; 
for the fat slaver had intended the 
Magnificent’s political ruin to follow as 
soon as the Khedive learned what Zulik 
had done with a Greek girl for whom 
Ishmael Zaide had expressed a desire. 
But the little man who held Messara in 
his hand wanted more. Also he had 
concocted a way to get it, as he now 
proceeded to explain. 

“The proof to Zulik of the whole 
story,” continued the Secret Service 
head, “‘as well as the means of entering 
that gate, is here,” and he drew out a 
small, French-made key, bearing the 
triple-crowned crest of vice-royal Egypt. 
“With this key, and as the one way to 
avoid gaining the Khedive’s hatred, 
Zulik will go further and commit 
Egypt’s one unpardonable sin. All of 
which,” Sullivan ended, with a sort of 
quiet intensity that compelled both 
obedience and belief, “is more than 
Messara foresaw when he brought me 
here, but it must be done.” 

Now Messara recognized that key, and 
knew, or thought he knew, that only 
two such existed—one for the Khedive, 
and the second for that lean, black, and 
semi-human autocrat, the Khedival 
chiefeunuch. Its possession by Sullivan 
Pasha would have meant sudden death 
for that resourceful little man, despite his 
twenty years’ faithful service, if Egypt’s 
ruler had had all the facts in hand. 

“By Allah’s own soul!” blasphemed 
the thunder-struck seller of women, 


“this small man is a devil. Beyond a 
doubt, Zulik will think the key was 
dropped when the girl was stolen; here 
is a trap baited to perfection and set to 
the breadth of a hair.” 

Falconer, for his part, made no com- 
ment, being desperately intent on schem- 
ing out a way to checkmate both his 
commander and the Khedive of Egypt. 
Therefore, he kept his mouth shut 
while Sullivan outlined the end of it all. 

“Zulik must enter first, and Messara 
will close the gate behind him and 
ring the great bell alongside. Then the 
work’s done,” he finished, grimly; “for 
the shutting of that door and the ringing 
of that bell will bring Achmet Raji, 
chief of eunuchs, and death to the in- 
truder, even if he were the Khedive’s 
own brother.” 

Whatever Richard Falconer had been 
planning, he put it aside when the 
entire scheme to entrap Zulik had been 
shown him. “I'll do the thing myself, 
sir,” he declared; “since I cannot pre- 
vent it, and on the understanding that 
you rouse up the Khedive at sunrise and 
request the return of the girl; but I will 
myself make the delivery to the chief 
— for no other man shall touch 

er. 

Sullivan hesitated; yet, after all, so 
long as the girl went to the haremlik the 
details had no importance for him. 

“Also,” announced Falconer, “‘it 
should be I who will tempt the Magnifi- 
cent into the haremlik, for as Messara’s 
foster-brother and Zulik’s trusted evil- 
doer, he will as soon follow me as 
Messara. Above all,” ended the cap- 
tain with cutting significance, ‘ ‘I would 
be certain to return this key, the posses- 
sion of which might cost your own life.” 

Sullivan looked thoughtfully at Hanna 
Messara, and what he saw made him 
accept Falconer’s proposal. An inde- 
scribable mixture of unbelief and con- 
tempt showed in the incomparable 
beauty of the Greek girl’s face when 
Falconer had yielded. 

“Decidedly all men are alike, then,” 
she said, slowly, in her mother-tongue, 
and turned away from them, as the 
sheen of her Cyprian -hilted knife 
flashed in the electric glare. 

Falconer’s left hand shot out too late 
to grip the weapon, but his arm took the 
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blade neatly. The captain drew the 
knife out of the wound and flung it 
forty feet to the end of the roof-garden, 
while the two looked far into each 
other’s eyes. 

“Do you suppose I would have 
stopped the knife if there was no other 
way!” he asked, reproachfully. “Only 
come quietly and I shall answer for every- 
thing.” 

“You love me?” asked the “Rose 
of Gold.” ‘To Sullivan’s infinite discon- 
tent these two seemed to have forgotten 
him. 

“I love you, my sweet,” said Fal- 
coner; and the inflections of the young, 
flexible voice came very softly. “O 
Rose of Gold, I love you as the gods 
will, and as a woman prays for, and as a 
man can, now and then.” 

Sullivan heard it with lowered eyes, 
conscious, although bitterly hostile to 
it all, that here was something greater 
than ruling nations or trapping kings. 
“Of course it’ s all rot—it would ruin 
him, I tell you,” he admonished the un- 
comprehending Messara, “and, more- 
over, | must have Zulik.” But when 
they were once more against the marble 
roof-railing he called back: “Better 
hurry, Falconer,” and stopped, shocked 
himself at the half-sob he had found in 
his own proverbially bitter-dry tones. 

“She'll go now, chief,” was the aston- 
ishingly steady answer. 

It was the fat slaver who crept first 
down the lattice, with Falconer follow- 
ing after, carrying the girl he loved to 
another man’s harem, and that man the 
Khedive of Egypt. 

“Messara and I will make sure that 
the girl is accepted by the haremlik 
guards,” explained Sullivan, courteously. 

“You don’t trust me,” Falconer an- 
swered, “but there’s no use in your 
being recognized by my men or the 
haremlik guards. Better follow in your 
own dahabiyeh until you see her turned 
over to the Khedive’s people.” 

Now, no one understood better than 
Sullivan that the proposed violation of 
Ishmael Zaide’s women-quarters would 
lead to a far-reaching investigation, and 
there were reasons why he should not 
be recognized in an affair calculated to 
turn native Cairo inside out. Falconer 
seemed safe enough as Messara’s foster- 
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brother; but Sullivan—if known—might 
be connected with the existence of the 
third and unofficial key to that most 
sacred of all Egyptian portals, the 
Khedive’s private entry to the vice- 
royal haremlik. 

So while Falconer disappeared with 
the “Rose of Gold” under the silk 
canopy of the dahabiyeh of the Bishop of 
Cairo, the other two manceuvered their 
craft to within fifty feet of the leading 
boat, from which distance they discreet- 
ly dogged Falconer’s party until they 
saw Wardah’s silk raida and heavy veil 
flash in the lamplight that illumined 
the hawk-like face of the Khedive’s 
chief eunuch. The spiteful harem at- 
tendant cursed the man he thought was 
Messara’s foster-brother for delivering 
his merchandise at such sleepy hours. 
Then the harem autocrat slammed the 
heavy water-gate in Falconer’s tense 
face, and the thing was done. They 
turned Messara ashore under the guard 
of those two sub-inspectors who had 
accompanied Sullivan, after which the 
chief himself vanished behind the tama- 
risk grove that hid the main entrance 
to the Khedive’s summer residence. 

For his part, Captain Falconer headed 
back toward the vast palace of Zulik 
the Magnificent, armed with the triple- 
crested key to the vice-regal haremlik. 

An hour later the single cry of Zulik 
vibrated throughout a dozen tense sec- 
onds in the ears of the man whose 
trembling hand still clutched the shaking 
bell-pull alongside the Khedive’s private 
entrance to his seraglio. 

There was no second call—the saber 
of Achmet Raji, chief of eunuchs, had 
intervened. Undoubtedly the intruder 
could have bought up the harem chief, 
given the necessary secrecy and time-— 
in fact, Zulik had brought along both 
money and jewels to purchase the im- 
mediate return of the woman for whom 
he had betrayed his master and com- 
mitted the Nile River country’s one 
unpardonable sin. 

t was the bell that did it—just as 
Sullivan had planned—bringing the 
women shrieking into the corridors, 
rousing even the opium-tainted Khedive. 
It showed the head eunuch that he was 
lost himself, if found bartering with an- 
other man in Ishmael Zaide’s holy of 
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holies. Whereupon, with the inimitable 
presence of mind and the unhesitating 
cruelty that seems peculiar to his class 
and kind, the harem chief killed his man 
before the huge gong quit ringing. 

And a moment later, the man who 
had rung that bell was madly driving 
a double-oared dahabiyeh without lights 
toward the four-storied palace of the 
English Bishop of Cairo. 

Now, the Khedive of Egypt wore a 
badly worried expression when Felix 
Sullivan Pasha sought him at an un- 
usually early hour the next morning. 
The Khedive’s peevishness turned to an 
unholy wrath when the head of his secret 
police got through explaining what he 
was after. 

“Give you a woman from my harem- 
lik!’ Ishmael Zaide repeated, incredu- 
lously. ‘Surely madness rages in Egypt 
and the household of her ruler has be- 
come a market-place wherein all men 
seek freely what their hearts desire. 
Behold! this very night my own place 
was entered secretly; but the dog has 
lost his head, even if he was”—here the 

rince hesitated and eyed the chief of 
bis secret police dubiously. 

“Second to none but the Khedive in 
Lower Egypt,” filled in the listener 
smoothly, and Ishmael Zaide’s trouble 
gave way to astonishment. “It is my 
business to know many things,” ex- 
plained the Secret Service head mod- 
estly, and His Highness wondered 
thoughtfully how much this silent little 
man had figured in the events of the 
night. Nobody knew better than His 
Excellency the eternal feud existing 
between the late governor of Lower 
Egypt and the small individual now 
standing respectfully beside his chair of 
state. However, the Khedive likewise 
understood that the Sphinx was a bab- 
bling woman as compared with Felix 
Chatterton Sullivan. 

“There is no reason known to Allah 
that would permit my giving you a 
woman from my own harem,” he an- 
nounced, aggressively. 

“It is the same woman Zulik died in 
seeking,” began Sullivan, when the 
court usher announced: “His Grace, 
the Bishop of Cairo, and Captain Rich- 
ard Falconer.” 

Here were folk of sorme importance, 


and the petulant Khedive forced a 
polite greeting to the portly, rosy- 
cheeked, and correctly gaitered ecclesi- 
astic, who, obviously in a high state of 
excitement, speedily imparted his own 
wish to the already irritated Ishmael 
Zaide. 

“Vengeance on Zulik the Magnifi- 
cent!—give you a woman from my own 
house!”’ ejaculated the bewildered ruler. 
“Your lordship demands two impossi- 
bilities. As for Zulik, the man’s dead; 
and for the woman—” 

“It is the same woman that I asked 
for,” put in Sullivan, with a glance at 
his soot nltcay He had good reason to 
dread lest the truth escape Falconer 
when he found that the Khedive had 
absolutely refused to give up the “ Rose 
of Gold.” However, the captain smiled 
cheerfully at his commander and patted 
encouragingly the gloved hand of the 
veiled woman who had entered unobtru- 
sively with him. 

nce more the same girl Zulik died 
in seeking,” repeated the Khedive al- 
most dreamily. Wonder had beaten all 
the ill-humor out of him. For he real- 
ized that his harem-tragedy of the pre- 
ceding night seemed to be no mystery 
to these people around him. Then he 
suddenly exhibited an acute interest in 
the matter before him. 

“ By Allah! who is this woman that all 
Cairo seems seeking?” he demanded. 

Sullivan opened his mouth to explain 
as best he could concerning Wardah el 
Darhab, but gave the nearest approach 
to a gasp of surprise ever extorted from 
him when the Bishop declaimed sono- 
rously, “It is my niece, Margaret Fal- 
coner, put there by her brother, Captain 
Falconer.” 

“Put there to save her from the in- 
sults of Zulik,” explained the captain, 
impressively. “He threatened us last 
night while we were boating, and as 
a last resort I put her in at the 
harerrlik water-gates, where the guards 
thought her an addition to Your Ex- 
cellency’s household. Even then,” went 
on Falconer, indignantly, “Zulik swore 
he would follow her—” 

“And he did,” broke in the exasper- 
ated monarch—“the dog of an Ar- 
menian, who lapped from my hands the 
wealth of thousands. I say, he did it,” 
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fairly blubbered Ishmael Zaide, thinking 
that at last he understood affairs, “‘ and 
he lost his head for it. So no 


more 
about vengeance on Zulik.” 
The Bishop of Cairo shuddered. 


That good soul saw drawn back for a 
moment the thin veil of Western civili- 
zation and looked for an instant into the 
native pit, seething beneath the scant 
covering of European decency so care- 
fully provided for Cairo and its Moslem 
ruler. 

“I only ask for my niece,” 
more quietly; “ 
has sought 
home.” 

Ishmael Zaide swore in Arabic, but 
there was only one answer to such an 
appeal from such a personage. So he 
gave his chief black man a short order. 

The advent of a thickly veiled figure 
n a silk raida preceded a sigh of relief 
from the bishop, as the latest comer, 
with a cry of “Uncle!” fled to the out- 
stretched arms of the rejoicing cleric. 

““Madge!” exclaimed the old gentle- 
man with real emotion in his puffed 
eyes—‘‘safe and sound!” 

The Khedive turned his narrowed, dis- 
contented gaze ominously enough on his 
Secret Service chief. 

“You, who know all things,” said 
His Excellency, spitefully—“you, who 
demanded as a reward of faithful ser- 
vices the gift of this woman—why 
didn’t you say at once who she was?” 

Having known nothing of Margaret 
Falconers presence in the _ bishop’s 
dahabiyeh on the preceding night, the 
Secret Service head was caught in a cor- 
ner that might easily prove fatal. How 
had Zulik gained entrance to the harem- 
lik? Sullivan entertained no delusions 
as to what would happen to himself 
should the Khedive chance on the trail 
of that third key with the triple crest. 
Yet his unbreakable calm gave no sign 
of shattering and his straightforward 
glance met the shifting eyes of his 
master in a way that Ishmael Zaide 
knew well and disliked intensely. So 
His Highness looked elsewhere as Sulli- 
van told him, reprovingly: 

“I wished to avoid scandal, 


he said, 
an Englishwoman who 
sanctuary in your own 


sir, or 
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I had hoped,” he 


worse. 


continued, 
“to return Miss Falconer to her people 


without the necessity of all this. It’s 
not a nice story—and the opposition 
journals could make it most unpleasant 
for us; and God knows,” he ended, al- 
most passionately, “we're none too 
well thought of already in European 
capitals. I must implore the bishop to 
keep our secret, if only for Miss Fal- 
coner’s sake.” 

Here was a reasonable lie for both 
the Khedive and the bishop. It had the 
exquisite virtue of being more plausible 
than the truth, and it passed unchal- 
lenged. Moreover, it left nobody at 
fault except the late governor, Zulik. 

But Ishmael Zaide perceived dimly 
that he had in some way been used as a 
cat’s-paw, or worse—both he and his 
supremely sacred haremlik. 

*““There’s something underneath,” in- 
sisted the Khedive more to himself than 
the group about him. “I would like,” 
finished Ishmael Zaide, who was not 
wanting in a certain sort of intelligence 
—‘I would like to see the real cause of 
it all.” 

Sullivan smiled a queer sort of grimace. 

ae Captain | Falconer will introduce 
his wife now,” suggested that indi- 
vidual’s commanding officer, politely. 

And as the veil went backward, pre- 
liminary to the formal presentation, 
Felix Sullivan Pasha rested his glance 
upon that supremely beautiful contour 
of face and those inimitable turquoises 
that nature had given Wardah el Darhab 
for eyes. 

And if ever Anglo-Egyptian society 
marveled that the beautiful wife of 
Richard Falconer served coffee so per- 
fectly in the true native style, it won- 
dered even more profoundly over the 
fabulously costly gift forwarded by 
Felix Chatterton Sullivan at the birth 
of her daughter. This was a great rose 
molded in pure gold, stemmed with a 
single emerald, and at its heart a dia- 
mond of rarest water, while around its 
outer petals, cut in the fine characters 
of the classic Arabic, went the old wish 
of the poet from el Héjaz: 

“May the bud of the rose be perfect.” 
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A Philosopher in Central Park 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 
Vs SEASAEW YORK would have 


aN been a more interesting 
y city if it had climbed 
“y over the island of Man- 
| hattan instead of grad- 
ing and squaring it all 
sa\~AS into such a_ checker- 
board patte rn. You see that in Central 
Park, where the original rocks have been 
left about as they were, and the roads 
follow more or less the lines of least 
resistance. There are hills in the Park, 
and the roads run around them; dales 
and gullies that the roads and paths run 
through; ponds that they skirt or cross 
on bridges. So it was originally with 
the rest of the island. It was all rocky, 
irregular, tumultuous, disordered. But 
surveyors laid it out; not with judgment 
and regard for nature, as cows would 
have done, but in the hard fashion 
usual to surveyors who squint through 
those glasses that top their tripods, and 
contrive straight streets on their maps, 
and practise to obtain right-angled lots. 

And so one thing that makes Central 
Park so great a medicine isthe soothing 
contrast that it offers to everything 
around it. You come in there out of the 
monotony of streets that run east and 
west and avenues that stretch intermi- 

nably north and south into one consider- 
able tract where a straight line is a 
great rarity. The Mall has straight lines 
and is level. Some of the meadows are 
level enough to play tennis on, but flats 
that are really flat, and straight lines 
and right angles, are happily rare in 
Central Park. 

If our Park were fully appreciated 
it would be like the street-cars—the 
seats all taken and folks waiting for 
some one to come out so they could 
crowd in. As it is, it gathers in a wonder- 
ful number of people. Its most remark- 
able feature is the human life that so 
abounds in it. It is two miles and a half 
long and about half a mile wide, and in the 
daylight hours its population varies only 








from thick to dense. It is dense on 
Saturdays in May, when the school chil- 
dren have May parties there, and on 
fair Sunday afternoons, and on most fair 
Saturday afternoons, and thick on other 
fair afternoons. In the mornings it is 
not so full, but abounds in babies and 
small children and their nurses or moth- 
ers, and in riders on the bridle-path, and 
carriages and motor-cars and fortunate 
beings who are out of a job and have 
leisure to sit on a bench and smoke a 
pipe and take the air. 

I never counted the people in the 
Park at any one time, but that wus be- 
cause there were always too many to 
count.* I never got up in the night to 
inspect the Park, but I presume there 
are people there at night. In Paris at 
about eleven o’clock a man with a drum 
goes about the Tuileries Gardens and 
beats a warning to all the people to go 
home, and when they have gone the 
Gardens are locked up. But the Park 
is never emptied and closed like that. 
It is lighted at night as the streets are, 
but not so much but that people who are 
at the time of life to be interested in 
moonlight can observe it there to good 
advantage. For the Park abounds in 
places where the moonlight must be very 
charming, walks where one gets it fil- 
tered through the treetops, seats a little 
retired, where one can see it reflected in 
the water. The walk around the reser- 
voir—think what it must be when the 
temperature is about right and the wind 
just enough, and the moon neither too 
young nor too mature and the Company 
suitable! Of course moonlight on the 
Hudson seen from the Riverside has 
delectable points, but if She lives on the 
East Side that is just that much farther 
off, and less retired—almost, indeed, like 
being at the theater—and the river and 
the passing boats and all may be just a lit- 
tle too distracting. I have never myself 
walked around the Park reservoir by 
moonlight, for I came to live in New 
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THE CASINO—A REMINDER OF 


York at rather an advanced age, but I 
am sure that exercise is not neglected, 
nor the observation of the moon effects 
on the lake, or on the yacht-pond, nor 
the straggle of the moonlight through 
the branches of the trees as seen from 


benches suitably located, 
the meadows in that soft light. I am 
sure, because in New York you must go 
into some park toget much good of moon- 
light and because whenever there is 
much of anybody in the Park a notable 
proportion of them are lovers. When- 
ever I go there I see lovers in profusion. 
I never have been very early in the 
morning, when the Kneipp- cure enthu- 
Siasts go to walk barefoot in the dewy 
grass, and another lot of health-seekers 
go to drink mineral waters, but I guess the 
lovers are there then. The babies would 
Vor. CXXVIII.—No. 765.—44 


or the roll of 


THE BAD TASTE OF OTHER DAYS 


hardly be out at that hour, but the lovers 
might. Nothing daunts them. The last 
time I passed the pavilion was in the 
morning, and there were three pairs of 
lovers in it, each looking out at a differ- 
ent prospect. That was in mid-Novem- 
ber, late in the season. I came across 
the Park from Seventy-seventh Street in 
the late afternoon a few days later, and 
they abounded. There was a pretty, yel- 
low sunset that day, and I sat down with 
my back to the Needle of Cleopatra to 
watch it through the bare branches of 
trees which interlace very beautifully 
there. A handsome urchin of six or 
seven years, in white clothes, sped back 
and forth on roller-skates and was so 
obviously a parlor-bred child that I be- 
gan to wonder who was looking after 
him. There was nobody near but a 
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dark-haired girl walking up and down 
with a young European who was talking 
with great earnestness and more elo- 
cution with the hands than is common to 
us Yankees. I wondered what he was 
saying. Whatever it was, she responded 
in kind, and seemed so much occupied 
that | could not connect her with the 
urchin until suddenly on his skates he 


bore down on her and seized hold of 


her dress with the confidence of a 
proprietor. 

It is gratifying when a nurse-maid is 
able to illuminate her labors like that 
with timely beams of courtship. The 
Park abounds in nurse-maids and their 
charges, as it does in carriage people, 
invalids, people of leisure, lovers, and 
gray squirrels. [here are monuments in 
the Park (not all of them very edifying) 
to Shakespeare, Daniel Webster, Burns, 
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RAMBLING FLOCKS GIVE PICTURESQUENESS TO THE PARK 


Scott, Fitz-Greene Halleck, and other de- 
serving people, but there is no monu- 
ment to the nurse-maid, by far more 
deserving than any of them of such 
recognition. ‘There should be such a 
monument done by the best hand in the 
business and placed either where the 
efhgy of Shakespeare now looks down on 
the lively children who play tag year 
after year around its base, or else over 
by the Menagerie, within sight of the cor- 
morants and sacred animals. Perhaps 
when the Arsenal at the Sixty-fourth 
Street entrance is removed, The Nurse- 
maid will find a place on its site, with 
tulip-beds all about her. And there 
should be space on its pedestal for hun- 
dreds of names of honest women who 
have been faithful to other people’s chil- 
dren, including one who was faithful to 
some | knew, and who wearily declared 
that she “had seen 
those animals until 
she knew every hair 
on their backs.” 

[ understand 
there are nurse- 
maids who are not 
all they should be 
and neglect their 
charges or are not 
kind to them, and I 
have myself seen 
the sun shining too 
strong in_ babies’ 
eyes; but on the 
whole they give the 
observer reassur- 
ance about human 
life. For it must be 
tiring to stand by, 
or even sit by, while 
children play—and 
they do it by the 
hour—and for other 
people’s children. 
They are paid? 
Yes, they are paid, 
but it is incredible 
that money could 
buy nurse-maids if 

2 es it were not eked out 
ph "7 y with that golden af- 
eye * fection with which 

little children pay 
their own debts. 
The nurse-maids 
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THE TOWERING 


encourage one about life, and so, of 
course, do the lovers. And there might 
be a pair of lovers in marble or bronze in 
the Park, but I am not for it. It is not 
necessary. The lovers will always be 
there; for they have a habit of infesting 
parks and have had since ages before 


THE SOUTH 


Horace heard their lenes susurri in the 
Campus Martius. And they will immor- 
talize themselves; and, besides, they like 
it. We don’t put up statues of people 
for doing what was pleasant, but for do- 
ing what was hard. But justly and with 
reason we may rejoice in the lovers, and 
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that they can do it, and that, in the teeth 
of all the agitation about who shall vote, 
and who shall make the laws, and who 
shall make the fire, and who shall sup- 
port the family, and who shall rule it, 
and eugenic marriage, and the double 
standard, and all the disputable ques- 





THE EAST DRIVE WHERE FASHION ENTERS AND DEPARTS 


tions and all the unspeakable ones, still 
out of the vast treasury of nature there 
should be furnished this tireless proces- 
sion of lovers who find that in life which 
they wish may continue, and walk in the 
Park and plot to keep it up. 

There are buildings in the Park—some 
that are necessary to its maintenance, 
like farm buildings on a farm: stables 
for horses and sheds for carts and 
wheelbarrows, tool-houses, shelter for 
the sheep that graze on the meadows, 


yards where shrubs are taken before they 
are setout. [here must be these deposi- 
tories, and those there are well placed, 
where they are not too visible. For in 
respect to that, and in all the particulars 
of landscape architecture, the Park was 
very well laid out, and is a work on which 
no considerabie 
improvements have 
ever been de- 
manded. Land is so 
scarce and so dear 
in the central part 
of Manhattan Is- 
land that there is a 
regular recurrence 
of effort to plant in 
the Park something 
which does not be- 
! long there and for 
de which there is no 
: space to spare. Our 
metropolitan fam- 
ily grows so fast and 
changes so much 
from decade to dec- 
ade that there is not 
much permanence’ 
of tradition in it, 
and again and again 
the Park’s defend- 
ers have to be ral- 
lied against vandal 
intruders with a 
conviction that one 
more art-gallery or 
museum or concert- 
hall or something 
else, in the Park, 
would be a great 
boon to the people 
and would still 
leave room enough 
for grass and trees 
and roads. For the 
last thirty or forty years it has been 
possible to defeat all the worst of these 
projects. The last great concession of 
territory that the Park had to make was 
tothe Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
Museum, however, serves two great 
purposes: it is splendid as a museum 
(except that the old red-brick part of it 
makes rather a harsh assault on the 
landscape and the eye) and it is very 
effective as a horrible exampl- of the 
consequences of starting any kind of 
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building, not necessary to a park, in the 
Park inclosure. As a museum, the Mu- 
seum is a palace of delights; by far the 
greatest treasure-house in all the coun- 
try; but as a Park property, it is a 
formidable intruder, vast, heavy, ad- 
dicted to excessive growth, and reproach- 
ful to the greeneries 
it pushes into. Of 
course it will stay 
where it is, and it 
must be admitted 
that it supplements 
in its way the work 
of recreation to 
which the Park is 
dedicated, but let 
us hope that when 
once its square has 
been inclosed and 
it is a completed 
structure, the col- 
lections it cannot 
hold will find homes 
elsewhere. 

As for the other 
buildings, most of 
them go back to the 
sixties or there- 
abouts and are ugly 
little buildings, but 
of no consequence, 
because in due time 
they will all be re- 
placed by better 
ones. One would 
like to see even now 
how the sort of 
taste and skill that 
made the new Park 
Avenue and the 
Forty-second Street 
station, or the 
buildings of the 
Bronx Zoo, would 
express itself in a new Casino and a new 
Tavern and Menagerie and all the rest; 
and one could wish that even now there 
was a tea-house in the Park that was as 
simple and attractive as some that are 
in the Bois de Boulogne. But Father 
Knickerbocker has been extravagant, and 
these matters can wait; and meanwhile 
the present Casino and the present Tav- 
ern at McGowan’s Pass are amusing 
reminders of how bad our taste was in 
the trotting-horse and road-house days 
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of the heroic sixties, and how much 
less accomplished we still are than the 
French in the purveying of picturesque 
refreshment. 

The admirable skill of Vaux that con- 
trived our Park as it is, and led three 
streets across it invisibly, and did the 





UNDER THE SHADOW OF FIFTH AVENUE 


other feats that left it beautiful, so led 
a drive around it as to extend it to the 
length of seven miles. In older days, 
when horses still hauled or carried us, 
that was about as far as carriage people 
had time to go of an afternoon. Now 
that the motor-car is the prevailing 
vehicle, the Park seems smaller, for the 
automobiles, however restrained, main- 
tain a higher speed than horses did, and 
keep it up much more steadily. Of 
course the motor-cars crowd the roads in 
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THE MALL 1S AN IDEAL PLAYGROUND 


the afternoon; of course they make the 
crossings more hazardous than they used 
to be; of course they diffuse some odors 
of gasolene, though that is better than 
it was, and they have been almost bro- 
ken of the obnoxious habit of smoking. 
If motor-cars were not underfoot or com- 
ing toward us everywhere and every 
minute, they would doubtless be the ruin 
of the Park, which admits them all, hired 
or proprietary. But since they have 
become so much a part of life that one 
wakes in the morning surprised not to 
find one in bed with him, the adventur- 
ous and resourceful spirit of man seems 


to have adjusted itself to them, and in 
the roads of the Park, as on all other 
roads, they are now accepted as some- 
thing that has naturally happened and 
belongs in every scene. They have 
quickened the moving picture of the 
drive for the people who walk, or who 
sit and look on, and to many of whom 
that moving picture is the liveliest and 
greatest attraction the Park offers. They 
have changed the Park, as they have 
changed the rest of life, but the Park 
survives as life does, and there is no 
strong sentiment now in favor of their 
exclusion. 
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No kind of a motor, not even a 
motor-cycle, has been devised that can 
make a successful claim to rights on the 
Park’s bridle-path, and there the horses 
still have things their own way. On 
good days there are many riders, some 
for pleasure, some for advertisement, 
some for adventure, some for discipline, 
some from a sense of duty, and many 
for health. One sees all the kinds of 
riding and all the kinds of horses. They 
are much observed, and add very much 
to the Park spectacle, but observation of 
them has never become such a feature of 
life in New York as inspection of the 
riders in Rotten Row seems to be of life 
in the season in London. 

One goes into the Museum and looks 
at Hobbemas and Ruysdaels and Corots 
and Constables and Claude Lorraines, 
and Innesses, and whatever else in that 
line it has, and asks 
himself what he sees 
and how much, and 
gradually acquires 
from contemplation 
and comparison 
some notion of the 
merits of the land- 
scape-painters. 
Out-of-doors all 
over the Park, 
wherever one goes, 
there is the chance 
for the same sort of 
training of the vis- 
ion and taste; for 
the development of 
perception and ap- 
preciation, and the 
cultivation of a con- 
sciousness of beau- 
ty. That is, in a 
way, a medicine for 
the spirit, and in 
nothing is the Park 
more valuable to us 
city-dwelling peo- 
ple than in its ca- 
pacity to provide 
it. Elsewhere, in 
the streets, we see 
lots of people, and 
automobiles and 
horses and all man- 
ner of buildings 
that are worth look- 
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ing at, and in the picture-shops pictures 
of great interest, and in the shop-win- 
dows gems and beautiful fabrics and 
various treasures of art, but the only 
place on Manhattan Island where we 
can study rural landscapes is in Central 
Park. If we learn to see what is there, 
we learn much, and wherever we go in 
the country where there are trees and 
grass and water and sky we shall see 
more of them and more in them because 
of what we have learned to see in our 
own strip of mid-island scenery, saved 
for us out of a great sea of houses, and 
bordered by its fringe of cliffs of masonry. 

It could be wished that the frequente rs 
of the Park dealt somewhat more gently 
with it, that the necessary restrictions 
about going on the grass were better 
respected, that the shrubs and trees 
were not broken nor the flowers pilfered; 
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but as to all that we must bear philo- 
sophically with a good deal that we 
could wish were different. The family 
that uses our Park is very large, and 
not all its members have been well 
brought up. The tenement district 
which stretches all the way up the island 
on the east side and well up to the neigh- 
borhood of the Park on the west, abounds 
in recent accessions from Europe to our 
family; a changing population which is 
imperfectly affected by any standard of 
deportment. So the Park 1s within easy 


ARSENAL WILL SOON BE A THING OF 











THE PAST 


reach of thousands of people who do 
not know how it should be treated. It 
is fortunate for them that they can get 
to it, for they need it, but it is not so 
fortunate for the Park. To see a troop 
of ravaging schocl-boys cross it in the 
late afternoon makes one fairly tremble 
for its future. But, after all, it is a part 
of the great school of New York, a school 
under constant pressure of throngs of 
people new come to a land of promise 
and needing to be taught the rudiments 
of civilization. 
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her maid, 
England woman, attired 
carried an old, large 
sole-leather bag, and 
also a rather large sole- 
leather jewel-case. The 
jewel-case, carried open- 





; ly, was rather an un- 
4 usual sight at a New 
’ England railroad sta- 
F tion, but few knew what 


itwas. They concluded 
it to be Margaret’s spe- 
cial hand-bag. Mar- 
garet was a very tall, 
thin woman, unbending 
as to carriage and ex- 
pression. The one 
thing out of absolute 
plumb about Margaret 
was her little black bon- 
net. That was askew. 
Time had bereft the 
woman of so much hair 
that she could fasten no 
headgear with security, 
especially when the 
wind blew, and that 
morning there was a 
stiff gale. Margaret’s 
bonnet was cocked over 
one eye. Miss Carew 
noticed it. 

“* Margaret, your bon- 
net is crooked,” she 
said. 

Margaret straight- 
ened her bonnet, but 
immediately the bonnet 
veered again to the side, 
weighted by a stiff jet 
Vout. CX XVIII.—No 
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FREEMAN 


aigrette. Miss Carew observed the ca- 
reen of the bonnet, realized that it was 
inevitable, and did not mention it again. 
Inwardly she resolved upon the removal 
of the jet aigrette later on. Miss Carew 
was slightly older than Margaret, and 
dressed in a style somewhat beyond her 
Jane Carew had been alert upon the 
situation of departing youth. She had 
eschewed gay colors and extreme cuts, 
and had her bonnets 
made to order, because 
there were no longer 
anything but hats in the 
millinery shop. The 
milliner in Wheaton, 
where Miss Carew lived, 
had objected, although 
timidly, for Jane Carew 
inspired reverence. 

‘A bonnet is too old 
for you, Miss Carew,” 
she said. “Women 
much older than you 
wear hats.” 

“T trust that I know 
what is becoming to a 
woman of my years, 
thank you, Miss Wa- 
ters,” Jane had replied, 
and the milliner had 
meekly taken her order. 

After Miss Carew had 
left, the milliner told 
her girls that she had 
never seen a woman so 
perfectly crazy to look 
her age as Miss Carew. 
“And she a pretty wom- 
an, too,” said the mil- 
liner; “‘as straight as 
an arrer, and slim, and 
with all that hair, 
scarcely turned at all.” 


age. 


Miss Carew, with all 
her haste to assume 
‘ years, remained a pret- 


ty woman, softly slim, 
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dark hair, showing little gray. Some- 
times Jane reflected, uneasily, that it 
ought at her time of life to be entireiy 
gray. She hoped nobody would suspect 
her of dyeing it. She wore it parted in 
the middle, folded back smoothly, and 
braided in a compact mass on the top of 
her head. The style of her clothes was 
slightly behind the fashion, just enough 
to suggest conservatism and age. She 
carried a little silver-bound bag in one 
nicely gloved hand; with the other she 
held daintily out of the dust of the plat- 
form her dress-skirt. A glimpse of a 
silk frilled petticoat, of slender feet, and 
ankles delicately slim, was visible be- 
fore the onslaught of the wind. Jane 
Carew made no futile effort to keep her 
skirts down before the wind-gusts. She 
was so much the gentlewoman that she 
could be gravely oblivious to the expo- 
sure of her ankles. She looked as if she 
had never heard of ankles when her 
black silk skirts lashed about them. She 
rose superbly above the situation. For 
some abstruse reason Margaret’s skirts 
were not affected by the wind. They 
might have been weighted with buck- 
ram, although it was no longer in general 
use. She stood, except for her veering 
bonnet, as stifly immovable as a wooden 
doll. 

Miss Carew seldom left Wheaton. 
This visit to New York was an innova- 
tion. Quite a crowd gathered about 
Jane’s sole-leather trunk when it was 
dumped on the platform by the local 
expressman. “Miss Carew is going to 
New York,” one said to another, with 
much the same tone as if he had said, 
“The great elm on the common is going 
to move into Dr. Jones’s front yard.” 

When the train arrived, Miss Carew 
followed by Margaret, stepped aboard 
with a majestic disregard of ankles. She 
sat beside a window, and Margaret 
placed the bag on the floor and held the 
jewel-case in her lap. The case con- 
tained the Carew jewels. They were not 
especially valuable, although they were 
rather numerous. There were cameos in 
brooches and heavy gold bracelets; 
corals which Miss Carew had not worn 
since her young girlhood. There were a 
set of garnets, some badly cut dia- 
monds in earrings and rings, some seed- 
pearl ornaments, and a really beautiful 


set of amethysts. There were a neck- 
lace, bracelets, two brooches; a bar and 
a circle, earrings, a ring, and a comb. 
Each piece was charming, set in filigree 
gold with seed-pearls, but perhaps of 
them all the comb was the best. It was 
a very large comb. There was one great 
amethyst in the center of the top; on 
either side was an intricate pattern of 
plums in small amethysts, and seed- 
pearl grapes, with leaves and stems of 
gold. Margaret in charge of the jewel- 
case was imposing. When they arrived 
in New York she confronted everybody 
whom she met with a stony stare, which 
was almost accusative and convictive of 
guilt, in spite of entire innocence on the 
part of the person stared at. It was in- 
conceivable that any mortal would have 
dared lay violent hands upon that jewel- 
case under that stare. It would have 
seemed to partake of the nature of grand 
larceny from Providence. 

When the two reached the up-town 
residence of Viola Longstreet, Viola gave 
a little scream at the sight of the case. 

““My dear Jane Carew, here you are 
with Margaret carrying that jewel-case 
out in plain sight. How dare you do 
such a thing? I really wonder you have 
not been held up a dozen times.’ 

Miss Carew smiled her gentle but 
almost stern smile—the Carew smile, 
which consisted in a widening and 
slightly upward curving of tightly closed 
lips. 

“I do not think,” said she, “that 
anybody would be apt to interfere with 
Margaret.” 

Viola Longstreet laughed, the ringing 
peal of a child, although she was as old 
as Miss Carew. “I think you are right, 
Jane,” said she. “I don’t believe a 
crook in New York would dare face that 
maid of yours. He would as soon en- 
counter Plymouth Rock. Iam glad you 
have brought your delightful old jewels, 
although you never wear anything ex- 
cept those lovely old pearl sprays and 
dull diamonds.” 

“Now,” stated Jane, with a little toss 
of pride, “I have Aunt Felicia’s ame- 
thysts.” 

“Oh, sure enough! I remember you 
did write me last summer that she had 


died and you had the amethysts at last. 
She must have been very old.”’ 
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**Ninety-one.”’ 


“She might have given you the ame- 
thysts before. 
them; and | 
corals!”’ 

Jane Carew gasped. 


You, of course, will wear 
am going to borrow the 


“ec 


You do not object, do you, dear? | 
have a new dinner-gown which clamors 
for corals, and my bank account is 
strained, and I could buy none equal 
to those of yours, anyway.” 

“Oh, I do not object,” said Jane 
Carew; still she looked aghast. 

Viola Longstreet shrieked with laugh- 
ter. “Oh, I know. You think the corals 
too young for me. You have not worn 
them since you left off dotted muslin. 
My dear, you insisted upon growing old 
—I insisted upon remaining young. 
had two new dotted muslins last sum- 
mer. As for corals, I would wear them 
in the face of an opposing army! Do 
not judge me by yourself, dear. You 


laid hold of Age and held him, although 


you had your complexion and your 
shape and your hair. As for me, I had 
my complexion and kept it. I also had 
my hair and kept it. My shape has 
been a struggle, but it was worth while. 
I, mv dear, have held Youth so tight 
that he has almost choked to death, but 
held him I have. You cannot deny it. 
Look at me, Jane Carew, and tell me 
if, judging by my looks, you can reason- 
ably state that | have no longer the 
right to wear corals.” 
Jane Carew looked. She smiled the 
Carew smile. “‘ You do look very young, 
Viola,” said Jane, “but you are not.” 
“Jane Carew,” said Viola, “I am 
young. May I wear your corals at my 
dinner to-morrow night?” 
“Why, of course, if you think—” 
“If I think them suitable? My dear, 
if there were on this earth ornaments 
more suitable to extreme youth than 
corals, I would borrow them if you 
owned them, but, failing that, the corals 
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will answer. Wait until you see me in 
that taupe dinner-gown and the corals!” 

Jane waited. She visited with Viola, 
whom she loved, although they had little 
in common, partly because of leading 
widely different lives, partly because 
of constitutional variations. She was 
dressed for dinner fully an hour before 
it was necessary, and she sat in the 
library reading when Viola swept in. 

Viola was really entrancing. It was 
a pity that Jane Carew had such an 
unswerving eye for the essential truth 
that it could not be appeased by actual 
effect. Viola had doubtless, as she had 
said, struggled to keep her slim shape, 
but she had kept it, and, what was more, 
kept it without evidence of struggle. If 
she was in the least hampered by tight 
lacing and length of undergarment, she 
gave no evidence of it as she curled her- 
self up in a big chair and (Jane wondered 
how she could bring herself to do it) 
crossed her legs, revealing one delicate 
foot and ankle, silk-stockinged with 
taupe, and shod with a coral satin slip- 
per with a silver heel and a great silver 
buckle. On Viola’s fair round neck the 
Carew corals lay bloomingly; her beau- 
tiful arms were clasped with them; a 
great coral brooch with wonderful carv- 
ing confined a graceful fold of the taupe 
over one hip, a coral comb surmounted 
the shining waves of Viola’s hair. Viola 
was an ash-blonde, her complexion was 
as roses, and the corals were ideal for 
her. As Jane regarded her friend’s 
beauty, however, the fact that Viola 
was not young, that she was as old as 
herself, hid it and overshadowed it. 

“Well, Jane, don’t you think I| look 
well in the corals, after all?” asked Viola, 
and there was something pitiful in her 
voice. 

When a man or a woman holds fast 
to youth, even if successfully, there is 
something of the pitiful and the tragic 
involved. It is the everlasting struggle 
of the soul to retain the joy of earth, 
whose fleeting distinguishes it from 
heaven, and whose retention is not ac- 
complished without an inner knowledge 
of its futility. 

“IT suppose you do, Viola,” replied 
Jane Carew, with the inflexibility of fate, 
‘but I really think that only very young 
girls ought to wear corals.” 





Viola laughed, but the laugh had 
minor cadence. “But | am a young 
girl, Jane,” she said. “I must be a young 
girl. | never had any girlhood when | 
should have had. You know that.” 

Viola had married, when very young, 
a man old enough to be her father, and 
her wedded life had been a sad affair, 
to which, however, she seldom alluded. 
Viola had much pride with regard to the 
inevitab le past. 

“Yes,” agreed Jane. Then she added, 
feeling that more might be expected, 

“Of course | suppose that marrying so 
very voung does make a difference.” 

“Yes,” said Viola, “it does. In fact, 
it makes of one’s girlhood an anti- 
climax, of which many dispute the wis- 
dom, as you do. But have it I will. 
Jane, your amethysts are beautiful.” 

Jane regarded the clear purple gleam 
of a stone on her arm. “Yes,” she 
agreed, “‘Aunt Felicia’s amethysts have 
always been considered very beautiful.” 

“And such a full set,”’ said Viola. 

“Yes,” said Jane. She colored a lit- 
tle, but Viola did not know why. At 
the last moment Jane had decided not to 
wear the amethyst comb, because it 
seemed to her altogether too decorative 
for a woman of her age, and she was 
afraid to mention it to Viola. She was 
sure that Viola would laugh at her and 
insist upon her wearing it. 

‘The earrings are lovely,”’ said Viola. 
“My dear, I don’t see how you ever con- 
sented to have your ears pierced.” 

“T was very young, and my mother 
wished me to,” replied Jane, blushing. 

The door-bell rang. Viola had been 
covertly listening for it all the time. 
Soon a very beautiful young man came 
with a curious dancing step into the 
room. Harold Lind always gave the 
effect of dancing when he walked. He 
always, moreover, gave the effect of ex- 
treme youth and of the utmost joy and 
mirth 1n life itself. He regarded every- 
thing and everybody with a smile as 
of humorous appreciation, au yet the 
appreciation was so good-natured that 
it offended nobody. 

“Look at me, | am absurd and happy; 
look at yourself, also absurd and happy; 
look at everybody else likewise; look at 
life—a jest so delicious that it is quite 
worth one’s while dying to be made ac- 
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quainted with it.” That 
Harold Lind seemed to 


Was 


Say. 


what 


\ iola 


Longstreet became even more youthful 
under his gaze; even Jane Carew re- 
gretted that she had not worn her ame- 
thyst comb, and began to doubt its 
unsuitability. Viola very soon called th 


young man’s attention to 
Jane’s amethysts, and Jane 
always wondered why she 
did not then mention the 
comb. She removed a 
brooch and a bracelet fo: 
him to inspect. 

“They are really won- 
derful,”’ he declared. ‘‘I 
have never seen greater 
depth of color in ame- 
thysts.”’ 

**Mr. Lind is an author- 
ity on jewels,” declared 
Viola. The young man 
shot a curious glance at 
her, which Jane remem- 
bered long afterward. It 
was one of those glances 
which are as keystones to 
situations. 

Harold looked at the 
purple stones with the ex- 
pression of a child with a 
toy. There was much of 
the child in the young 
man’s whole appearance, 
but of a mischievous and 
beautiful child, of whom 
his mother might observe 
with adoration and ill-con- 
cealed boastfulness, “I can 
never tell what that child 
will do next!” 

Harold returned the 
bracelet and brooch to 
Jane, and smiled at her as 
if amethysts were a lovely 
purple joke between her 
and himself, uniting them 
by a peculiar bond of fine 
understanding. ‘“Exqui- 


site, Miss Carew,” he said. 


looked at Viola. ‘Those 
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you wonderfully, Mrs. Longstreet,” he 
observed, “‘but amethysts would also 


suit you.” 


“Not with this gown,” replied Viola, 
rather pitifully. There was something 
in the young man’s gaze and 





tone 


which she did not understand but 
which she vaguely quivered before. 

Harold certainly thought che corals 
were coo young for Viola. Jane under- 
stood, and felt an unworthy triumph. 
Harold, who was young enough in ac- 
tual years to be Viola’s son, and was 
younger still by reason 
of his disposition, was 
amused by the sight of her 
in corals, although he did 
not intend to betray his 
amusement. He consid- 
ered Viola in corals as too 
rude a jest to share with 
her. Had poor Viola once 
grasped Harold Lind’s es- 
timation of her she would 
as soon have gazed upon 
herself in her coffin. Har- 
old’s comprehension of the 
essentials was beyond Jane 
Carew’s. It was fairly 
ghastly, partaking of the 
nature of X-rays, but it 
never disturbed Harold 
Lind. He went along his 
dance-track undisturbed, 
his blue eyes never losing 
their high lights of glee, 
his lips never losing their 
inscrutable smile at some 
happy understanding be- 
tween life and himself. 
Harold had fair hair, which 
was very smooth and glos- 
sy. Huis skin was like a 
girl’s. He was so beauti- 
ful that he showed clever- 
ness in an affectation of 
carelessness in dress. He 
did not like to wear eve- 
ning clothes, because they 
had necessarily to be im- 
maculate. That evening 

~ rue Ere Jane regarded him with an 

ie waked Inward criticism that he 

was too handsome for a 

man. She told Viola so 

when the dinner was over and he and 
the other guests had gone. 

“He is very handsome,” she said, 
“but I never hke to see a man quite so 
handsome.” 

“You will change your mind when 
you see him in tweeds,” returned Viola. 
“He loathes evening clothes.” 
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Jane regarded her anxiously. ‘There 
was something in Viola’s tone which dis- 
turbed and shocked her. It was incon- 
ceivable that Viola should be in love 
with that youth, and yet— “He looks 
very young,’ said Jane, i in a prim voice. 

“He is young,’ ’ admitted Viola, “still, 
not quite so young as he looks. Some- 
times I tell him he will look like a boy if 
he lives to be eighty.” 

“Well, he must be very young,” per- 
sisted Jane.” 

“Yes,” said Viola, but she did not say 
how young. Viola herself, now that the 
excitement was over, did not look so 
young as at the beginning of the eve- 
ning. She removed the corals, and Jane 
considered that she looked much better 
without them. 

“Thank you for your corals, dear,” 
said Viola. “‘Where is Margaret?’ 

Margaret answered for herself by a 
tap on the door. She and Viola’s maid, 
Louisa, had been sitting on an upper 
landing, out of sight, watching the guests 
down-stairs. Margaret took the corals 
and placed them in their nest in the 
jewel-case, also the amethysts, after 
Viola had gone. The jewel-case was a 
curious old affair with many compart- 
ments. The amethysts required two. 
The comb was so large that it had one 
for itself. That was the reason why 
Margaret did not discover that evening 
that it was gone. Nobody discovered it 
for three days, when Viola had a little 
card party... There was a whist table for 
Jane, who had never given up that re- 
served and stately game. There were 
six tables in Viola’s pretty living-room, 
with a little conservatory at one end 
and a leaping hearth fire at the other. 
Jane’s partner was a stout old gen- 
tleman whose wife was shrieking with 
merriment at an auction-bridge table. 
The other whist-players were a stupid, 
very small young man who was aimlessly 
willing to play anything, and an amiable 
young woman who believed in self- 
denial. Jane played conscientiously. 
She returned trump leads, and played 
second hand low, and third high, and 
it was not until the third rubber was 
over that she saw. It had been in full 
evidence from the first. Jane would 
have seen it before the guests arrived, 
but Viola had not put it in her hair until 


the last moment. Viola was wild with 
delight, yet shametaced and a trifle 
uneasy. In a soft, white gown, with 
violets at her waist, she was playing 
with Harold Lind, and in her ash-blonde 
hair was Jane Carew’s amethyst comb. 
Jane gasped and paled. The amiable 
young woman who was her opponent 
stared at her. Finally she spoke in a low 
voice. 

“‘Aren’t you well, Miss Carew?” she 
asked. 

The men, in their turn, stared. The 
stout one rose fussily. “‘Let me get a 
glass of water,” he said. The stupid, 
small man stood up and waved his 
hands with nervousness. 

“*Aren’t you well?”’ asked the amiable 
young lady again. 

Then Jane Carew recovered her poise. 
It was seldom that she lost it. “I am 
quite well, thank you, Miss Murdock,’ 
she replied. ‘I believe diamonds are 
trumps.” 

They all settled again to the play, but 
the young lady and the two men con- 
tinued glancing at Miss Carew. She 
had recovered her dignity of manner, 
but not her color. Moreover, she had a 
bewildered expression. Resolutely she 
abstained from glancing again at her 
amethyst comb in Viola Longstreet’s 
ash-blonde hair, and gradually, by a 
course of subconscious reasoning as she 
carefully played her cards, she arrived 
at a conclusion which caused her color 
to return and the bewildered expression 
to disappear. When refreshments were 
served, the amiable young lady said, 
kindly: 

“You look quite yourself, now, dear 
Miss Carew, but at one time while we 
were playing I was really alarmed. You 
were very pale.” 

“T did not feel in the least ill,” replied 
Jane Carew. She smiled her Carew 
smile at the young lady. Jane had set- 
tled it with herself that of course Viola 


- had borrowed that amethyst comb, ap- 


ealing to Margaret. Viola ought not to 
aaa done that; she should have asked 
her, Miss Carew; and Jane wondered, 
because Viola was very well bred; but of 
course that was what had happened. 
Jane had come down before Viola, leav- 
ing Margaret in her room, and Viola 


had asked her. Jane did not then re- 
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member that Viola had not even been 
told that there was an amethyst comb 
in existence. She remembered when 
Margaret, whose face was as pale and 
be wildered as her own, mentioned it, 
when she was brushing her hair. 

“T saw it, first thing, Miss Jane,” said 
Margaret. ‘“‘Louisa and I were on the 
landing, and I looked down and 
your amethyst comb in Mrs. Long- 
street’s hair.” 

**She had asked you for it, because | 
had gone down-stairs?”’ asked Jane, 
feebly. 

““No, Miss Jane. I had not seen her. 
I went out right after you did. Louisa 
had finished Mrs. Longstreet, and she 
and | went down to the mail-box to 
a letter, and then we sat on the 
landing, and—I saw your comb.”’ 

**Have vou,” asked Jane, “looked in 
the jewel-case?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Jane.” 
“And it is not there?” 
“Tt is not there, Miss Jane.” 
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garet spoke with a sort of solemn intoning. 
She recognized what the situation im- 
plied, and she, whe fitted squarely and 
entirely into her humble state, was aghast 
before a hitherto unimagined occurrence. 
She could not, even with the evidence 
of her senses against a lady and her 
mistress’s old friend, believe in them. 
Had Jane told her firmly that she had 
not seen that comb in that ash-blonde 
hair she might have been hypnotized 
into agreement. But Jane simply stared 
at her, and the Carew dignity was more 
shaken than she had ever seen it. 

“* Bring the jewel-case here, Margaret,” 
ordered Jane in a gasp. 

Margaret brought the jewel-case, and 
everything was taken out; all the com- 
partments were opened, but the ame- 
thyst comb was not there. Jane could 
not sleep that night. At dawn she her- 
self doubted the evidence of her senses. 
The jewel-case was thoroughly over- 
looked again, and still Jane was incredu- 
lous that she would ever see her comb in 
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Viola’s hair again. But that evening, 
although there were no guests except 
Harold Lind, who dined at the house, 
Viola appeared in a pink-tinted gown, 
with a knot of violets at her waist, and 

she wore the amethyst comb. She said 
not one word concerning it; nobody did. 





SHE REPLACED IT IN ITS OLD COMPARTMENT 


Harold Lind was in wild spirits. The 
conviction grew upon Jane that the irre- 
sponsible, beautiful youth was covertly 
amusing himself at her, at Viola’s, at 
everybody’s expense. Perhaps he in- 
cluded himself. He talked incessantly, 
not in reality brilliantly, but with an 
effect of sparkling effervescence which 
was fairly dazzling. Viola’s servants 
restrained with difiiculty their laughter 
at his sallies. Viola regarded Harold 
with ill-concealed tenderness and admi- 
ration. She, herself, looked even younger 
than usual, as if the innate youth in her 
leaped to meet this charming comrade. 

Jane felt sickened by it all. She could 
not understand her friend. Not for one 
minute did she dream that there could 
be any serious outcome of the situation; 
that Viola would marry this mad youth, 
who, she knew, was making such co- 
vert fun at her expense; but she was 
bewildered and indignant. She wished 


that she had not come. That evening 
when she went to her room she directed 
Margaret to pack, as she intended to 
return home the next day. Margaret 
began folding gowns with alacrity. She 
was as conservative as her mistress and 
she severely disapproved of many things. 
However, the matter 
of the amethyst comb 
was uppermost in her 
mind. She was wild 
with curiosity. She 
hardly dared inquire, 
but finally she did. 
“About the amethyst 
comb, ma’am?” she 
said, with a delicate 
cough. 

“What about it, 
Margaret?” returned 
Jane, severely. 

“1 thought perhaps 
Mrs. Longstreet had 
told you how she hap- 
pened to have it.” 

Poor Jane Carew 
had nobody in whom 
to conhde. For once 
she spoke her mind to 
her maid. “She has 
not said one word. 
And, oh, Margaret, | 
don’t know what to 
think of it.” 

Margaret pursed her lips. 

“What do you think, Margaret?” 

“T don’t know, Miss Jane.” 

“T don’t.” 

“I did not mention it to Louisa,” said 
Margaret. 

“Oh, I hope not,”’ cried Jane. 

“‘But she did to me,” said Margaret. 
“She asked had I seen Miss Viola’s new 
comb, and then she laughed, and I 
thought from the way she acted that—-” 
Margaret hesitated. 

“That what?” 

“That she meant Mr. Lind had given 
Miss Viola the comb.” 

Jane started violently. ‘‘ Absolutely 
impossible!” she cried. *‘ That, of course, 
is nonsense. There must be some ex- 
planation. Probably Mrs. Longstreet 
will explain before we go.”’ 

Mrs. Longstreet did not explain. She 
wondered and expostulated when Jane 
announced her firm determination to 
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leave, but she seemed utterly at a loss 
for the reason. She did not mention the 
comb. 

When Jane Carew took leave of het 
old friend she was entirely sure in het 
own mind that she would never visit 
her again—might never even see het 
again. 

Jane was unutterably thankful to be 
back in her own peaceful home, 
which no shadow of absurd mystery 
brooded; 
life, which disclosed gently but did not 
conceal or betray. Jane settled back 
into her pleasant life, and the days 
passed, and the weeks, and the months, 
and the years. She heard nothing what- 
ever from or about Viola Longstreet for 
three years. ‘Then, one day, Margaret 
returned from the city, and she had met 
Viola’s old maid Louisa in a department 
store, and she had news. Jane wished 
for strength to refuse to listen, but she 
could not muster it. She listened W hile 
Margaret brushed her hair. 

“Louisa has not been with Miss Viola 
for a long time,”’ said Margaret. ‘‘She 
is living with somebody else. Miss Viola 
lost her money, and had to give up her 
house and her servants, and Louisa said 
she cried when she said good-by.” 

Jane made an effort. ‘‘What became 
of—”’ she began. 

Margaret answered the unfinished sen- 
tence. She was excited by gossip as by a 
stimulant. Her thin cheeks burned, her 
eyes blazed. ‘‘Mr. Lind,” said Mar- 
garet, “‘Louisa told me, had turned out 
to be real bad. He got into some money 
trouble, and then’”’—Margaret lowered 
her voice—‘he was arrested for taking 
a lot of money which didn’t belong to 
him. Louisa said he had been in some 
business where he handled a lot of other 
folks’ money, and he cheated the men 
who were in the business with him, and 
he was tried, and Miss Viola, Louisa 
thinks, hid away somewhere so they 
wouldn’t call her to testify, and then he 
had to go to prison; but—’” Margaret 
hesit ated. 

“What is it?” asked Jane. 

“Louisa thinks he died about a year 
and a half ago. She heard the lady 
where she lives now talking about it. 
Che lady used to know Miss Viola, and 
she heard the lady say Mr. Lind had 
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died in prison, that he couldn’t stand 
the hard life, and that Miss Viola had 
lost all her money through him, and 
then”’-—Margaret hesitated again, and 
her mistress prodded sharply—*‘ Louisa 
said that she heard the lady say that 
she had thought Miss Viola would marry 


him, but she hadn’t, and she had more 
sense than she had thought.”’ 


‘*Mrs. Longstreet would never for one 
moment have entertained the thought 
of marrying Mr. Lind; he was young 
enough to be her grandson,” said Jane, 
S¢ verely. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Margaret. 

It so happened that Jane went to New 
York that day week, and a jewelry 
counter in one of the shops she discov- 
ered the amethyst comb. There were 
on sale a number of bits of antique 
jewelry, the precious flotsam and jetsam 
of old and wealthy families which had 
drifted, nobody knew before what cur- 
rents of adversity, into that harbor of 
sale for all the world to see. Jane made 
no inquiries; the saleswoman volun- 
teered simply the information that the 
comb was a real antique, and the stones 
were real amethysts and pearls, and the 
setting was solid gold, and the price was 
thirty dollars; and Jane bought it. She 
carried her old amethyst comb home, 
but she did not show it to anybody. 
She replaced it in its old compartment 
in her jewel-case and thought of it with 
wonder, with a hint of joy at regaining it, 
and with much sadness. She was still 
fond of Viola Longstreet. Jane did not 
easily part with herloves. She did not 
know where Viola was. Margaret had 
inquired of Louisa, who did not know. 
Poor Viola had probably drifted into 
some obscure harbor of life wherein she 
was hiding until life was over. 

And then Jane met Viola one spring 
day on Fifth Avenue. 

“It is a very long time since I have 
seen you,” said Jane with a reproachful 


accent, but her eyes were tenderly in- 
quiring. 

“Yes,” agreed Viola. Then she added, 
“T have seen nobody. Do you know 


what a change has come in my life?” she 
asked. 
“Yes, dear,” replied Jane, gently. 
“My M: irgaret met Louisa once and she 


told he r. a 
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“Oh yes—Louisa,” said Viola. “I had 
to discharge her. My money is about 
gone. I have only just enough to keep 
the wolf from entering the door of a 
hall bedroom in a respectable boarding- 
house. However, I often hear him howl, 
but I do not mind at all. Infact, the 
howling has become company for me. 
[ rather like it. It is queer what things 
one can learn to like. There are a few 
left yet, like the awful heat in summer, 
and the food, which I do not fancy, but 
that is simply a matter of time.” 

Viola’s laugh was like a bird’s song— 
a part of her—and nothing except death 
could silence it for long. 

“Then,” said Jane, “you stay in New 
York all summer?” 

Viola laughed again. “My dear,” 
she replied, “of course. It is all very 
simple. If I left New York, and paid 
board anywhere, I would never have 
enough money to buy my return fare, 
and certainly not to keep that wolf from 
my h: ill- bedroom door.” 

“Then,” said Jane, “‘you are going 
home with me. 

“I cannot consent to accept charity, 
Jane,” said Viola. ‘“ Don’t ask me.” 

Then, for the first time in her life, 
Viola Longstreet saw Jane Carew’s eyes 
blaze with anger. ‘‘ You dare to cal! it 
charity coming from me to you?” she 
said, and Viola gave in. 

When Jane saw the little room where 
Viola lived, she marveled, with the ex- 
ceedingly great marveling of a woman to 
whom love of a man has never come, at 
a woman who could give so much and 
with no return. 

Little enough to pack had Viola. 
Jane understood with a shudder of hor- 
ror that it was almost destitution, not 
poverty, to which her old friend was re- 
duced. 

“You shall have that northeast room 
which you always liked,” she told Viola 
when they were on the train. 

“The one with the old-fashioned pea- 
cock paper, and the pine-tree growing 
close to one window?” said Viola, hap- 
pily. 

Jane and Viola settled down to life 
together, and Viola, despite the tragedy 
which she had known, realized a peace 
and happiness beyond her imagination. 
In reality, although she still looked so 


youthful, she was old enough to enjoy 
the pleasures of later life. Enjoy them 
she did to the utmost. She and Jane 
made calls together, entertained friends 
at small and stately dinners, and gave 
little teas. They drove about in the old 
Carew carriage. Viola had some new 
clothes. She played very well on Jane’s 
old piano. She embroidered, she gar- 
dened. She lived the sweet, placid life 
of an older lady in a little village, and 
loved it. She never mentioned Harold 
Lind. 

Not among the vicious of the earth 
was poor Harold Lind; rather among 
those of such beauty and charm that 
the earth spoils them, making them, in 
their own estimation, free guests at all 
its tables of bounty. Moreover, the 
young man had, deeply rooted in his 
character, the traits of a mischievous 
child, rejoicing in his mischief more from 
a sense of humor so keen that it verged 
on cruelty than from any intention to 
harm others. Over that affair of the 
amethyst comb, for instance, his irre- 
sponsible, selfish, childish soul had fairly 
reveled in glee. He had not been fond of 
Viola, but he liked her fondness for 
himself. He had made sport of her, but 
only for his own entertainment—never 
for the entertainment of others. He was 
a beautiful creature, seeking out paths of 
pleasure and folly for himself alone, 
which ended as do all paths of earthly 
pleasure and folly. Harold had admired 
Viola, but from the same point of view 
as Jane Carew’s. Viola had, when she 
looked her youngest and best, always 
seemed so old as to be venerable to him. 
He had at times compunctions, as if he 
were making a jest of his grandmother. 
Viola never knew the truth about the 
amethyst comb. He had considered that 
one of the best frolics of his life. He 
had simply purloined it, and presented 
it to Viola, and merrily left matters to 
settle themselves. 

Viola and Jane had lived together a 
month before the comb was mentioned. 
Then one day Viola was in Jane’s room 
and the jewel-case was out, and she 
began examining its contents. When 
she found the amethyst comb she gave 
a little cry. Jane, who had been seated 
at her desk and had not seen what was 
going on, turned around. 
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“| CANNOT TELL YOU ALL ABOL 


Viola stood holding the comb, and her 
cheeks were burning. She fondled the 
trinket as if it had been a baby. Jane 
watched her. She began to understand 
the bare facts of the mystery of the dis- 
appearance of her amethyst comb, but 
the subtlety of it was forever beyond 
her. Had the other woman explained 
what was in her mind, in her heart—how 
that reckless young man whom she had 
loved had given her the treasure be- 
cause he had heard her admire Jane’s 


amethysts, and she, all unconscious of 


any wrong-doing, had ever regarded it as 
the one evidence of his thoughtful ten- 
derness, it being the one gift she had 
ever received from him; how she parted 
with it as she had parted with her other 
jewels, in order to obtain money to 
purchase comforts for him while he was 
in prison Jane could not have under- 


IT; BUT THIS WAS MINE ONCE” 


stood. The fact of an older woman 
being fond a young man, almost a 
boy, was beyond her mental grasp. She 
had no imagination with which to com- 
prehend that innocent, pathetic, almost 
terrible love of one who has trodden the 
earth long for one who has just set danc- 
ing feet upon it. It was noble of Jane 
Carew that, lacking all such imagination, 
she acted as she did: that, although she 
did not, could not, formulate it to her- 
self, she would no more have deprived 
the other woman and the dead man of 
that one little unscathed bond of tender 
goodness than she would have robbed 
his grave of flowers. 

Viola looked at her. “I cannot tell 
you all about it; you would laugh at 
me,” she whispered; “but this was mine 
once.” 


‘It is yours now, dear,” said Jane. 
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The Too Adaptable American 


BY SYDNEY 


R | Pyasye? or VIRTUE that Amer- 
can a, 4 icans often claim for 
Ay themselves, and that 

AS (fy European opinion is in 
2 «| general ‘fairly ready to 
TIE 2 concede to them, is that 

es of adaptability. When 
bo — down in a foreign country, it 
is said, they are quicker than most peo- 
ple in conforming to their new environ- 
ment and in imbibing its atmosphere 
with such facility as to become all but a 
part of it. 

The point, so far as my experience 
goes, is well taken; Americans undoubt- 
edly have this gift. But whether it is 
anything to be particularly proud of, 
whether so much plasticity does not 
argue a certain softness in the character 
of those who possess it, is more question- 
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able. People who were quite sure of 


themselves and their standards, and who 
were conscious of the support ot estab- 


lished traditions and a settled code of 


manners, would scarcely, one might urge, 
slough off their inheritance so readily or 
merge their identity without something 
of a struggle. Is it not partly because 
Americans lack, or at any rate are not 
convinced that they enjoy, these advan- 
tages, and because they recognize in 
European society and conventions and 
ways of doing things not merely a differ- 
ence but a superiority, that the process 
of de-Americanization goes on with such 
surpassing smoothness from London to 
St. Petersburg? Would not exiles of a 
robuster social development make a 
rather more decided stand for their 
national customs and characteristics and 
not exchange them with so little effort 
for those of another country? Encoun- 
ter an American tourist on his first visit 
abroad and you will find him a most 
limpid and satisfying stream of Amer- 
icanism. Six months later the native 
current of his personality will be flecked 
and muddied with foreign particles, and 
in a year or a year and a half the odds 
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are that it will have lost itself altogether 
in alien quicksands. And if the he hap- 
pens to be a she the transformation will 
be both speedier and more complete. 

It seems to be almost an instinct with 
the American residents in a European 

capital to play the sedulous ape to the 
society on which they have settled. 
They watch and analyze it, imitate it 
and reflect it. Whatever it does they do, 
and with but one ambition—to do it 
better. The last thing they apparently 
contemplate is being themselves or tak- 
ing a line of their own or quoting Amer- 
ican usages and points of view against 
the ideas and practices of their adopted 
neighborhood. Like the retired English 
tradesman who “sinks the shop,” they 
look back on the land of their birth as a 
disreputable but financially convenient 
institution that it is painful even to 
think of and deplorably vulgar to men- 
tion. 

The phenomenon is unvarying and 
universal, but it can be studied perhaps 
at its best in England. One is almost, 
indeed, tempted to believe that there 
must be somewhere in London a school 
given up to teaching American women 
how to be English and to coaching them 
in all the subjects required for social 
honors. It is difficult otherwise to ac- 
count for the ease with which they are 
run into the English mold, adjust them- 
selves to a society of which their Amer- 
ican experience has given them scarcely 
any inkling whatever, and master the 
innumerable points at which the peoples 
of the two countries, while meaning es- 
sentially the same thing, express them- 
selves in different senses. ‘The progress 
of the American women through Lon- 
don, especially if she is afflicted with 
what used to be called social ambitions, 
is always an illuminating spectacle. She 
takes on the color of her surroundings 
with a chameleon-like avidity. She 
learns to avoid the phrases and expres- 
sions that ladies use in America, but only 
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charwomen in England, and to cultivate 
the phrases and expressions that only 
charwomen use in America but that are 
perfectly “‘correct”’ on the lips of an 
English lady. Desperately intent on 
doing the immaculately right thing, she 
picks up the manners, tricks, and ac- 
complishments that are the peculiari- 
ties of her new milieu. She acquires the 
knack of keeping her emotions and ex- 
clamations in unwonted check and of 
assuming the proper British mask of 
impassivity; she begins to take things 
for granted and to stop asking questions; 
and she is particularly adroit in hitting 
off the exact London shade of supercili- 
ousness and condescension in her treat- 
ment of social inferiors. And if she is 
the bride of an Englishman of title the 
various phases of her initiation fetch a 
proportionately wider compass. Very 
few American girls, I imagine, have any 
opportunity in their own country to 
learn the part of Lady Bountiful. But 
that is the permanent role allotted to 
them when they become the chatelaine 
of a great English house. Whether she 
likes it or not, an American peeress is 
doomed to appear on platforms, to make 
little speeches, to open wings of hos- 
pitals, to present the prizes at the local 
schools, to lend her presence and voice 
to an endless programme of charitable 
functions, and to be the affable guardian 
angel of her husband’s tenants and of 
most of their friends and neighbors. 
And there are many other minor but 
not less exacting demands on her talent 
of responsiveness. ‘Iwo in particular, 
sport and politics, are remorseless in 
their insistence. From the time grouse- 
shooting opens in August to the time 
fox-hunting ends in March the dominat- 
ing topic of English conversation among 
the well-to-do is sport. Indeed, it is hard 
to say when it 1s not the dominating 
topic 


her social equipment which an American 
woman finds it harder to pick up than 
the necessary command of the vocabu- 
lary of sport and a certain acquaintance 
at first or second hand with its methods 
and procedure. The odds are that in 
her own land she has done little more 
than play golf and lawn-tennis and 
watch an occasional game of polo, and 
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of conversation in that land of 
infinite leisure; and there is no part of 
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that she descends upon England never 
having shot a pheasant in her life, unable 
to tell a grouse from a partridge, with 
the most fragmentary ideas of how a 
shooting-party should be organized, with 
no opinion at all on the eternal contro- 
versy that rages between fox-hunters 
and game-preserves, and in a state of 
utter mental confusion as to the points 
of a hound and the functions of an earth- 
stopper. As for the technicalities of 
horse-racing, the pedigree and perform- 
ances and weights of the horses, the 
careers of the jockeys, and so on, she is a 
whole encyclopedia of ignorance. She 
has never before moved in a world where 
the social calendar is punctuated by the 
dates of the meetings at Newmarket, 
Ascot, Epsom, Sandown, and so on; by 
the Henley regatta, by the lawn-tennis 
championships at Wimbledon, by the 
Eton and Harrow and the Oxford and 
Cambridge cricket-matches; by the polo 
finals at Ranelagh and Hurlingham, by 
the horse show at Olympia, by the 
glorious “Twelfth”? and the three not 
less glorious “ Firsts.” 

So, too, with politics. The ordinary 
American girl, especially of the class 
that marries into the English aristoc- 
racy, has been brought up to look upon 
politics as a vulgar, incomprehensible, 
masculine concern with which she need 
only trouble herself when she happens 
to be visiting in Washington. But in 
England politics and society are inex- 
tricable. Practically all the leaders of 
the great world are either themselves 
prominent in the House of Commons or 
the House of Lords, or are intimately 
related to the men who are. ‘Their wives 
and daughters are thus committed from 
the beginning to a personal interest in 
the topics and intrigues of the day. 
However high their position in society, 
it is not, and never can be, so high as to 
remove them above the sphere of poli- 
tics. Their male belongings are sure to 
be players in the game and they them- 
selves are sure to be something more 
than spectators. Practically all English- 
women of title are born into politics, 
hear politics discussed at their dinner- 
table intermittently, and meet day by 
day the men to whom politics are life. 
The tradition of playing a part in 
the government of their country runs 
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through all that is best in English soci- 
ety, and a woman who is born or has 
married into it and has the intelligence 
to realize its possibilities soon finds her- 
self in possession of a hobby infinitely 
more engrossing than any ordinary social 
diversion. To form a salon and to be- 
come known as a political hostess; to 
follow with comprehension the ins and 
outs of the great game; to mingle freely 
and on equal terms with the men in 
whose hands lie the destinies of the 
British Empire; to be their confidante, 
their adviser, and their encourager; to 
*‘manage” them with the kind of deft- 
ness that only feminine diplomacy can 
achieve; to bring all her mental and 
social resources to the task of forwarding 
the political fortunes of the man in 
whom she is interested; to take part in 
great decisions and the formation or 
guidance of momentous policies; to help 
in disentangling the personal clashes and 
antagonisms that lie at the root of most 
olitical crises—all this furnishes a clever 
Sietichioaune with an absorbing, per- 
manent, and many-sided avocation. 
But all this is absolutely remote from the 
experience of the ordinary American 
bride. She is unacquainted even with 
the first moves of the game into which 
she is so suddenly thrust. She comes 
over to England and settles down on her 
husband’s estate with no more than the 
haziest notion of what English politics 
really are, of what the principal parties 
stand for, and of the enormous oppor- 
tunities that lie open to a woman of 
tact, assiduity, and knowledge. 

Here, then, are some pretty severe 
tests for her adaptability. She meets 
them with her usual high and trium- 
phant spirits. Within an incredibly brief 
time after her début, you will find her 
putting posers to the Prime Minister, 
facing a steward of the Jockey Club with 
paralyzing assurance, and disc ussing all 
the minutia of sport with an air of 
finished knowingness. Her inquisitive 
and acquisitive mind, her sprightly 
powers of “taking hold,” soon make up 
the leeway. She sinks, indeed, so smooth- 
ly into English ways that it has even 
been suggested that an English marriage 
and an English home are necessary to 
bring out the full richness and capacities 
of an American woman’s nature, and 


that it is only in these conditions that 
she expands to an adequate measure of 
self-realization. I will not myself go so 
far as all that, but I think it hardly to 
be doubted that London liberalizes and 
broadens most Americans who make it 
their home; puts them in the way of 
a social experience incomparably more 
brilliant than any that lies open to them 
in their own land, and teaches them, 
what London, beyond all other capitals, 
is qualified to teach, the art of life. 

What do the Americans supply in re- 
turn? It is obvious that they receive a 
great impression. Do they also make 
one? Do they influence London to any- 
thing like the degree in which London 
influences them? I believe that in the 
United States there exists an idea that 
they do. This is partly due to the energy 
of the London correspondents in chroni- 
cling every social event in which members 
of the American colony figure, and hardly 
to the recurrent attacks made by English 
writers upon the manners and tone of 
the Americans in their midst. In par- 
ticular they are often spoken of as re- 
sponsible for the extravagances of the 
“smart set.”” But that is plainly ridicu- 
lous. The truth is that the few Amer- 
ican women who have joined the British 
“smart set”’ have become its most con- 
spicuous members by virtue of a supe- 
rior cleverness, ingenuity, and liveliness. 
Given a set where amusement is the 
thing most sought after, and you may be 
sure that an American will be more fer- 
tile in devising ways and means than her 
English sister. Given a milieu where 
freedom of speech and conduct is the 
mode, her audacities will take on a 
bolder sweep. If the pace is naturally 
fast she will increase it _~ the intrusion 
of her keener, more thoroughgoing, and 
more expansive personality. She cannot 
help herself. Her natural capacities, her 
vim and buoyancy, drive her inevitably 
to the front, and if she elects to enroll 
herself in the “smart set” nothing can 
prevent her from being a little “‘ smarter” 
than her English friends. But she did 
not create it. All she has done is to 
make it more inventive, more amusing, 
more daringly grotesque. Even if no 
Americans had ever landed in London, 
the “smart set” would have been just 
as foolish and just as really insignificant, 
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but considerably more humdrum, and 
lacking that dash of piquancy which 
Americans cannot help throwing even 
into their wildest pleasurings. 

For the rest, the American colony in 
London is distinguished, wealthy, promi- 
nent, and industrious. If it were possi- 
ble seriously to ascribe to its members 
any common and secret consciousness, 
it would be the consciousness that they 
exist to some extent on sufferance and 
are called upon to put forth efforts of 
self-justification that the native English- 
woman is, of course, privileged to forego. 
I find it, at any rate, impossible on any 
other theory to account for certain of 
their activities, especially such as are 
concerned with presiding over, organiz- 
ing, and supporting every form of char- 
ity. The number of bazaars, fétes, pa- 
geants, fancy-dress balls, garden-parties, 
and concerts that they undertake in a 
spirit of self-advertising benevolence is 
appalling. You would have to search 
all England to find a group of women 
who would rival the American colony in 
inventiveness and sheer executive abil- 
ity. Anything promoted under their 
auspices is failure-proof. Every hos- 
pital secretary in London knows that his 
institution has nothing to worry about 
when he has once persuaded a leader of 
the American colony to “get up”’ some- 
thing on its behalf. But I can never 
quite do away with the feeling that their 
indefatigable philanthropy is part of the 
return they are unconsciously driven to 
make for their reception and position in 
English society—that, in short, it is their 
way of paying for their footing, of prov- 
ing their worth, of convincing London 
that she could not get on without them. 

Allowing them, however, full credit for 
their achievements along these lines, it 
remains the fact that they do not in any 
vital sense influence London. Here and 
there, on small matters of social usage, 
they may leave a distinctive mark, but 
in the end it is the English who assimi- 
late them, not they the English. Their 
plasticity is at once the secret of their 
success and of their failure. Their eager- 
ness to conform to their new environ- 
ment is precisely the measure of their 
inability to mold it. They, on their 
part, supply a certain freshness and 
vivacity to the social round; new ways 





of doing things, and uncounted dollars 
these last by far the most substantial 
and permanent of their contributions, 
and one that will remain when they are 
gone. Indeed, when every member of 
the British peerage has successfully 
called in the oe World to redress the 
bankers’ balance of the Old, when the 
financial question has thus been settled 
for good and all and a comfortable entail 
has been established, and when the soiis 
and grandsons of reigning American 
duchesses and peeresses will have no 
need to seek their wives beyond the bor- 
ders of the United Kingdom, the domin- 
ion, such as it is, of the American woman 
in London will have pretty well ceased. 
Whatever stability nere is in it is nine- 
tenths financial. The rest of it is femi- 
nine, frivolous, and fleeting. 

With the casual transient American 
tourist the case is very different. He or 
she reaches an almost British height of 
unbending provincialism. I was sitting 
not long ago in the courtyard of a Paris- 
ian hotel in company with an English- 
man. A few yards away a tremendous 
reunion of Americans was taking place. 
The shrill of it echoed round the four 
walls; people opened the shutters of 
their rooms to find out what the matter 
was. It was nothing but a meeting be- 
tween two families of Americans who 
had known one another on the other side. 
But the screechings which accompanied 
it, the “Well, I nevers!” the too-public 
embracings, the conversation that fol- 
lowed, held the entire hotel captive. My 
Englishman spoke out: “I makeitarule,” 
he said, “‘never to put up at a hotel fre- 
quented by Americans. The problem 
of the American tourist is really be- 
coming very serious. They are spoil- 
ing our European hotels. Let one in, 
and the whole ninety millions follow. 
You know how much I like Amer- 
icans in America; but I must say they 
make the hotels over here intolerable 
to any one of non-American national- 
ity. This is especially so on the Con- 
tinent, where most hotels, like this one, 
are built round a courtyard, and where a 
single American voice reaches at once 
from eighty to a hundred rooms. Listen 
to those people over there. They will 
go on like that for another couple of 
hours, without the faintest idea that 
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they are disturbing every guest in the 
hotel. I have never quite been able to 
make out why Americans should pride 
themselves on being adaptable. To my 
mind, no people preserve their localisms 
so tenaciously. In the last hour that we 
have sat here | have seen as many cock- 
tails ordered as you would see at the 
Waldorf itself. At breakfast you will 
find that nearly all Americans, spurning 
the petit déjeuner, which is one of the 
glories of French civilization, insist on 
having everything that they are used 
to at home; and as for manner, appear- 
ance, voice, and general behavior, | have 
never noticed that Americans make the 
slightest effort to conform to the coun- 
try which they happen to be visiting. 

“1 don’t in the least,” he went on, 
“object to this, but I do object to the 
noise they make, and especially object 
to their curious failure to make the hotel 
servants, from the manager down to the 
waiter, respect them. They are so in- 
fernally familiar and easy-going. The 
English tourist, to my mind, is every bit 
as obnoxious in his own way as the 
average American tourist. But there is 
this to be noted: the English tourist gets 
what he wants, insists on having it, and 
the hotel managers know him well 
enough to obtain it for him as soon as 
possible for the sake of a quiet life. They 
may dislike him, but they are very far 
from despising hin. When he kicks he 
kicks to good purpose results follow. 
The American tourist very rarely kicks 
at all, and when he does nobody pays 
any attention to him. One of the best 
things in Henry James’s The American 
Scene is the way he has elucidated the 
fact that in the United States the people 
seem to exist for the hotels, not the 
hotels for the people; that over there it 
is the hotel managers who make the 
laws for their world, and the guests who 
obey; it is always the latter who gets 
the worst of it and has to knuckle down. 
Well, Americans are importing into Eu- 
rope that spirit of taking whatever is 
given them which is the law of the hotel 
world across the Atlantic. It is getting 
to be an axiom in Europe that whenever 
you find Americans flocking to a par- 


ticular hotel, you may also be sure of 


finding bad service and an atmosphere 
of provincialism and incivility.’ 


Of course I protested and succeeded in 
making my Englishman admit that what 
he said referred to the majority of Amer- 
ican tourists and not to the elect unde- 
monstrative minority. But that is part 
of the whole trouble. Why is it that the 
Americans one meets in Europe seem 
always and unaccountably to be the 
Americans one never by any chance 
meets in America? No doubt all nation- 
alities ask the same question, declare 
with vehemence that their tourists 
grossly misrepresent them, and are indig- 
nant if you persist in searching them for 
“types.” ‘Lypes, of course, are only to 
be found among the people who attract 
notice, and the people who attract notice 
are, by some quaint fatality, always the 
least desirable specimens of the country 
they come from. The English have suf- 
fered for generations from these unofh- 
cial representatives. It speaks wonder- 
fully for the forgiving spirit of the 
French that in spite of the English tour- 
ist they should have concluded an en- 
tente with England. It is still possible to 
see Englishwomen in sailor hats at the 
opera in Paris, accompanied by brothers 
and husbands in golfing suits. Such 
sights are still possible, but they are 
growing rarer, and I am bound to say 
that the loud-voiced, loud-checked Eng- 
lishman of tradition is being rapidly sup- 
planted all over the Continent by the 
romping American girl and the cigar- 
chewing American man of fact. It is of 
no use assuring Parisians that they come, 
they must come, from Oshkosh. Paris 
has never heard of Oshkosh; and the 
only consolation open to the two Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples is to reflect that 
libellous as are their tourists, they are 
still less unmitigatedly offensive than 
the German tourists, who, moreover, are 
singularly accurate in their representa- 
tion of the manners and conduct of the 
Fatherland. 

The Englishman whom I have just 
quoted touched on what is, I think, the 
fundamental difference between the Eng- 
lish and the Americans abroad when 
he contrasted the negative results that 
follow the average American’s “kick” 
with the alacrity with which the average 
Englishman is deferred to and obeyed. 
The fact is that, unlike the American, 
who goes to Europe in a spirit of critical 
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curiosity, the Englishman, whenever he 
travels abroad, carries with him the 
bearing, the tone, and the manners of a 
conquering people. This is with him a 
habit so instinctive that he never a 
it even when he pitches his tent perm: 

nently in foreign parts. The nlaioen 
bird of passage may be as angular and 
unaccommodating as the most stubborn 
of King George’s subjects, but the Amer- 
ican resident—1in seven cases out of ten, 
to be sure, she is a woman who has 
fixed on a domicile in Europe—becomes 
speedily denationalized and merges het 
identity in the life and social arrange- 
ments of the chosen locality. But an 
Englishman under any and all circum- 
stances remains unyieldingly English. 
When he descends upon the Continent 
itis to Anglicize, not to be Frenchifed, or 
Germanized, or Italianized. I do not 
mean that he is conscious of his purpose 
and deliberately adopts the methods 
best suited to achieve it. His strength 
is precisely that he has no such cut-and- 
dried intention and that his influence, 
his position, are in no sense the result of 
premeditation, but simply of his con- 
tinuing to be his natural British self. 
All over the Continent, and indeed all 
over the world, you see the English trans- 
porting their native land with them; 
insisting on doing in France and Switzer- 
land, as much as in India and Egypt, 
everything they are accustomed to do at 
home; making not the least effort to 
adapt themselves to their new environ- 
ment, but taking it for granted that 
their new environment will adapt itself 
to them; not bullying the Continental 
hotel managers, but firmly pointing out 
to them that such and such things are 
not English and must therefore be al- 


tered; dominating the outdoor life of 


whatever locality they fasten upon; re- 
fusing to speak any language but their 
own; forming ameng themselves an 
active, self-contained, exclusive colony, 
admission to which is extended to a few 
favored natives on condition that they 
virtually renounce their nationality and 
become English; and, in short, establish- 
ing a world of their own as distinct from 
the life around them as the British 
cantonment is distinct from the Indian 
city. 

That is a very impressive phenome- 
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non. There are times when it affects me 
far more than a contemplation of the 
British Empire. ‘lo occupy waste head- 
lands of the earth and to colonize and 
develop beetle to establish British au- 
thority over a multitude of ‘inferior’ 
races and govern them with a certain 
efhcient and unsympathetic justice 
this, after all, is not a very great achieve- 
ment. Good luck and a comparative 
absence of rivals and the malleable and 
backward condition of the material the 
English have had to work upon account 
for most of it. But the ordinary British 
tourist accomplishes something far more 
remarkable than this. He impresses 
himself upon communities that are 
really, if one must compare such things, 
more civilized and polished and intelli- 
gent than his own; and it is at least a 
matter for fair debate whether Angli- 
cizing a Frenchman is not a greater 
achievement than ruling a Matabele, 
and teaching Germans to play tennis as 
striking a performance as inducing South 
Sea Islanders to drop cannibalism, and 
carrying out spheres of influence in Swit- 
zerland and Italy a more significant task 
than annexing a swamp in west Africa. 
Wherever in Europe you find a place 
sufficiently attractive to make an English 
colony worth while, there you find the 
same matter-of-course, inevitable pre- 
dominance of British fashions, games, 
and the general British scheme of things. 
No other nationality exercises anything 
like this sway. The French residents, 
whether temporary or permanent in It- 
aly, the Italian residents in Germany, 
the German residents in Spain, have no 
influence at all in molding the social life 
of their adopted surroundings. But the 
English go nowhere without making 
themselves felt as factors in the daily 
round of the community. They may not 
be popular, but there is no question as to 
their power. 

All along the delightful northern coast 
of France, for instance, the English set 
up during the summer months a series 
of inexpugnable encampments. ‘There is 
more than one French watering-place 
that has come into existence simply to 

cater to the English holiday-maker, that 
is really a British outpost planted on 
French soil; and their like may be dupli- 
cated indefinitely in all the neighboring 
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countries. But whether he is thus spe- 
cially invited, or whether he lights upon 
some spot already in possession of “the 
natives” and has to elbow his way in, 
makes very little difference to the Eng- 
lish invader. He comes, he sees, he con- 
quers. He imposes himself upon the 
doomed locality and declines to be 
moved or intimidated. His language, his 
manners, his ways of doing things, his 
servants and his sports accompany him. 
A lodgment thus effected, his friends and 
countrymen pour in, each bringing with 
him his own little scrap of England. In 
time a regular English colony grows up 
with its own churches, doctors, dentists, 
recreations, afternoon teas, golf-links, 
tennis-courts, and so on, all complete. 
Its inhabitants have little or no inter- 
course with “the natives”; they form an 
imperium in imperio, a small but com- 
pact world to themselves; they know as 
a rule nothing of the language, or merely 
enough for the purposes of the restau- 
rant, the casino, and the shop; they 
transplant not only their bodies, but 
their entire mode of life, and calmly as- 
sume that room will be made for them 
and all their whims attended to. Nor is 
it only those who stand to gain finan- 
cially who humor the Englishman’s fads 
and allow him to have things his own 
way. The English colony 1s socially 
impressive; it invites imitation. ‘Two or 
three hundred English people of the 
upper middle class, spending their money 
freely, living the life they are accus- 
tomed to at home, cannot help having 
an effect on local soc lety; and their very 
exclusiveness heightens the desirability 
of admission into the wondrous circle. 
Wherever an English colony exists, a 
Frenchman, say, or an Italian, finds he 
has a better time if he joins in its pur- 
suits than if he holds aloof from them. 
Often, indeed, his one chance of avoiding 
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the appearance of being an alien on his 
own soil is to throw in his lot with 
the English; and providing he speaks 
the language and is a good sportsman, 
the English are frequently complaisant 
enough to extend their fellowship to him. 

If one were in a philosophical mood 
it would be easy to show that these en- 
campments of English holiday-makers 
and the qualities of character and tem- 
perament that go to their formation are a 
picture-in-little of the whole British Em- 
pire; that if the English were a sympa- 
thetic, or an understanding, or a think- 
ing, or a highly sensitive people, they 
could neither do as they do on the Conti- 
nent nor could they rule; that it is quite 
a mistake to think they behave more 
stupidly or rudely in France or Switzer- 
land than in India or Egypt; that wher- 
ever they go they remain, as a people, 
aloof, self-contented, neither assimilat- 
ing nor being assimilated, and protected 
by a psychological obtuseness from the 
very idea that there can be anything in 
their conduct to criticize; and that these 
traits, if not the mark of a tactful or a 
ductile people, are unquestionably the 
mark of a strong people. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether there ever was a time 
when English influence and example 
were more pervasive throughout Europe 
than to-day. The English language, 
English authors, English sports of all 
kinds, English fashions in men’s, but not, 
happily, as yet in women’s, clothes, were 
never so dominant as at this moment, 
and England itself as a country to visit 
and reside in grows yearly more popular 
with the aristocracy of Europe. All this 
bespeaks a sort of power that America 
and Americans are at present far from 
attaining. The great difference, indeed, 
between the English and the Americans 
abroad is that the former influence con- 
ditions and the latter do not. 
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BY HENRY WV 





@ fy Kes» 65.8 T was a perfect Dakota 
ey ga — night—which is to say 
Ne ny that it was night’s per- 
ov | ry fection. I can, and will, 
| '|! brag of Dakota days, 


oa. —_z. 4) but no loyal son of the 
om TSAUES greatest State in the 
Union ( North or South) will descend to 
argument about Dakota nights. They 
have that degree of perfection which be- 
longs to the circle, the violin, the first 
kiss, and the initial baby of amateur 
married people a something that 1S too 
fine to be «€ ntangled in the coarse meshes 
of a word-net. 

Swinging clear through an infinite 
space, in which the stars kept thei 
measured distances, a little sharp moon 
romped with the clouds. A great, sweet 
wind, loaded with the dying graces of 
prairie bore upon our faces as 
steady as old ocean’s tide. All around 
us was immensity and the charm of 
mystery. The air exhaled poetry as a 
rose breathes out perfume. “On such a 
night as this did young What’s-his- 
name Shucks! I’ve forgotten that 
quotation, as usual. Well, never mind. 
As you know, it was the kind of night 
when one naturally turns to romance. 
You do know it, don’t you? Well, you’re 
wrong. That is, you may be right 
enough about the kind of night, but 
Red and I were talking of other matters, 
over the post-supperial cigarette. We 
touched lightly on that vast territory 
bounded by foolishness on one side and 
greed, ignorance, and general “ornery- 
ness”’ on the others, broadly described 
as “Back East.”” We were thoroughly 
oriented, in the sense that we loved not 
the East. From this we came gradual- 
ly, by natural transition, to woman and 
her ways—and, I regret to say, some- 
thing about her meanness, and her men- 
ace, as well as her means—if she has 
any. They used to say that the ends 
justified the means, and I suppose by 
that if a woman has a pretty face and 


grasses, 
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allowance for 
Provided, of 
that she doesn’t live beyond her means 


nice feet, we must make 
het disposition. course, 
in the 
people. 

I looked at chaste Diana, pretending 
she was not flirting with the clouds, and 
quoted: ***OQ woman! In thy hours of 
uncertain, and hard to 
please!’”’ I got some of it right. 

“W ho said that a de manded Red. 

‘A poet,” I answered; “I forget his 
darn name.” 

“Well, you shouldn’t,” said Red, “for 
he knew what he was talking about. It’s 

1 shame, but there ain’t one woman in 
ten who can stand prosperity—same 
thing’s true of men.” 

+? hommes et le 
bonheur les monstres,”’ | quoted. 

“What's all that Dago?” asked Red. 

I translated with some of the freedom 
of the great West. 

“Hm,” said he: “‘‘ Hardship makes a 
man, and soft living a brute!’ Sense to 
that. ‘True about women, Did | 
ever tell you about Castleton and little 
Susie Waters?” 


matter of interfering with other 


ease Coy, 


— . , 
ersite fait les 


too, 


**A-sittin’ in the sun, cryin’ and 
weepin for a young man?” 
*“No, no!” he said. ‘‘ Suste—not Sal- 


lie. And other folks done the weeping. 
She was one of the kind that had too 
much prosperity, and that led her to 
these new notions about women running 
things. Unless you’re bigger than I am, 
I'll tell you about it. 


If you went over this blessed land of 
the free with a tooth-brush in one hand 
and a slab of sticky fly-paper in the 
other, you couldn’t find no happier spot 
than Castleton. There’s where the dove 
of peace put up a four-story brick hotel. 

They never had hard storms in Castle- 
ton—always went ’round. ‘The stones 
weren't rough there—quiet and well- 
behaved. The trees and the grass and 
the flowers grew with no noise and fuss 
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whatsoever, and as for the people, there 
never was a word spoken hard enough 
to draw the temper of any man. It was 
a placer-mining Paradise. 

It cuddled under a gosh-almighty cliff 
of white quartz—a cliff that shot five 
hundred foot in the air. A pool, clear as 
innocence itself, washed the cliff. Old 
spruces, that had their growth when 
Moses played hookey, shaded it. 

Hank Peters’ dam formed the pool. 
The other boys either sluiced at his place 
or fumed the water down a ways 

There was Hank, and Jim Smith, and 
Missouri Jim; Charley Hand and his 
wife; Bill Gaudy and his wife; the Ste- 
venses, the Cropseys, the Ole boys and 

lot | can’t remember, and Tom Ivy, 
the Cousin Jack who did a retail post- 
office business and sold food and patent 
medicines, the two staples of any honest 
camp. Of course there was luxuries, like 
tobacco and whiskey on the side. Tom 
didn’t sell the whiskey—that was against 
the law, and never a soul was against the 
law in Castleton. Nope, Tom gave you 
the whiskey, and you bought a_ briar- 
wood pipe. Those were the only expen- 
sive things in Tom’s store—those pipes. 
You paid him a dollar and a quarter for 
one, when you could buy the same thing 
elsewhere for half a dollar. But what 
was the use of being mean when a man 
is kind enough to make you a present 
of a pint of good whiskey? Always we 
bought a pipe, and paid the price un- 
grudging. hat was a law, too, and, as 
I said, nobody broke laws in Castleton. 

There was sleep in Castleton. | don’t 
mean just forgetting what’s going on 
around you for a certain length of time 
I mean the kind of sleep that sweetens 
every muscle of your body, that makes 
you feel like angels was rocking you in 
a cradle made of pink cloud. The kind 
of sleep when you almost know how 
good you're sleeping, and how much 
you’re enjoying it, although you ain’t 
more n begun before some body’ s hol- 
lering in your ear and it’s sunup once 
more. Then you stretch and smell the 
good old pines and truck and say, “That 
was some sleep. Lord! Where’s break- 
fast?” 

Yessir, for pure comfort give me 
Castleton, where life run like a river 


of soothing syrup through a meadow of 


dreams, sunup to sundown, sundown to 
sunup, three hundred and sixty-five days, 
plus, per annum. 

But just as soon as he sees anything 
like that, old John H. Devilkins gets 
busy with his fine work. That’s the one 
thing he won’t stand for—peace and 
comfort; so that is the reason a cloud 
come by night, chilling our tranquillitee. 
And it was a cloud not much larger than 
a man’s hand, at that—particularly if the 
man was holding ’em good just then. 

Its name was Susie Waters. I don’t 
doubt it had a silver lining, this little 
cloud, but as ie happened to be a young- 
lady cloud, no gentleman should men- 
tion such a thing, even a silver one. 
Lining or not, it wanted some oil to 
still the troubled Waters, because they'd 
been raised by a Gale. 

Tincup Gale, Susie’s father, was the 
lad that hit it at Tincup in the early days. 
The echo of the strike hadn’t much 
more’n drifted down the canon before the 
old man opened up a free variety show, 
with free champagne squirting on the 
side. They said he had ten men work- 
ing for him, and every shovelful of dirt 
they lifted was a dollar in the old man’s 
pocket, and they added that every time 
he lifted his hand, whisho! away went 
the whole bizee! He considered the 
sight of a sober man an insult to his 
hospitality. “Iwas a merry spot for a 
while—Tincup. 

Then the old man married and got 
religion. As for his religion, that’s as it 
may be, but he sure got a decent wife- 
old snoozers like him always does. Susie 
was the result. They sent her back East 
to school when she was grown enough, 
and she come home, running most of the 
available live-stock, from two to six 
footed, that the neighborhood afforded. 
She had all kinds of fancy fool idees the 
Eastern folk fill their noddles with, being 
too lazy to think, and she tucked forty- 
seven different kinds of her own make- 
up on that. 

And then Bob Waters, one of the 
nicest, quietest, kindest boys the Lord 
ever passed over the border, had to go 
and get stuck on her. Nothing that 
friends, sense, nor misfortune could say 
had any weight with him. 

He goes, story-book style, to old man 
Gale and asks his consent. 
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SUSIE, 





“No!” says the old man. 

“But I can take care of her, all mght, 
and I'll use her well!” 

**No!” yells the old man. 

“But what you got agin me, Gale?” 

‘I ain’t got nothing agin you. If 
Susie took after her maw, I'd Say: Go 
to it. But she takes after 
me, and nobuddy knows 
better what that means than 
I do. If you want her, 
snatch her but don’t you 
go a-luggin’ me into it as 
her accomplice before the 
fack.”’ 

So they got married and 
come to Castleton. And the 
devil he laughed. For this 
is where he strung it all over 
us—had us smeared and 
gummed and razzle-dazzled 
like a daddy-long-legs in a 
barrel of tar. 

Yes, he re they come, Mr. 
and Mrs. W aters. | he very 
first day old Grandpaw and 
Grammaw Beaver, that had 
held down the dam since the 
memory of man, pulled up 
stakes and left. Sign num- 
ber one. The big mountain- 
lion that had his hole in the 
cliff above us and yowled on 
moonlight nights skipped, 
and the rampike atop of 
Sweetney’s Mountain come 
crashing down. Any man 
that had sense would have 
took warning and followed 
suit, but there’s this differ- 
ence between the _ brute 
things and man: when an 
animal gets a hunch, he fol- 
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so. Always before, she’s so proud of her 
white man that Adam and Eve, before 
they loaded up on applejack, weren’t to 
be compared to this pair. 

But now war was in the air, blood on 
the moon, and signs of approaching dis- 
order. 


lows it; Ww hen a man gets a SITTING ON THE DOORSTEP, COMBING HER HAIR 


hunch, he bucks, to show 
how smart he is. Well, well! 

Here come little Susie, anyhow. At 
first she was so pretty and lively, it 
seemed like a good thing. Moreover, | 
didn’t run afoul of strangers much, so 
I didn’t cross her line of activities for 
some time. 

Then one morning | happened into 
Tom’s shack and I see things ain’t as 
they ought to be. 

Tom’s pardner was an Injun lady, 
weighing a modest little two hundred or 


I started to back away, having acted 
once for all as umpire in a family jar 
but Tom held me up. 

“Just you a-listen to me a bit, Reddy 
dear,” says he. ‘‘Us is about to have a 
row—an’ w’y? says you. Because of 
that son-of-a-beggar, Bob Waters’ wife! 
Wot’s her done? says you. I tell’ee now. 
Her comes and fills my old ’ooman’s ears 
with such a talk you ne’r see—’ tis orful, 
mon, orful! All about she don’t belong 
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to do a tap o’ work at all. That I be 
a tyrant on her and do aboose her, and 
all and all till it come to this.” 

And poor old Tom wiped his eyes 
with the back of his hand, being broke 
in his feelings. 

“Well, what’s next?” says I. 

“T do be goin’ to give her a little rap 
wi this,” says Lom, holding up a pine- 
knot club. “Just a little diff, ’usband- 
loike—nuthin’ to ’urt, but to remind her 
of her juty.” 

“Well, let me out!” says I. “It’s 
against the rules to beat a lady!” 

72 know, I know!” says poor Tom. 

‘And black the shame to her that caused 
i "Ere we goes along, come this many 
a year, and never a word, till this hussy- 
cat starts up her yammerin’! And now 
"ill the ol’ ’ooman w ash a dish or pan? 
Her will not! Jeemima!” he says. ‘‘Go 
wash up, do ’ee dear, like a good witch!” 

“Ur-g-gh!” says Mrs. Ivy. “Go wash 

self! You dam’ lazy. You no good. 
You wash. I sleep!” 
“*’Ear her, Reddy dear,” he says, 
ow she talks to me! “Tis past and 
away endurin’. Do ’ee watch now, and 
see she can’t throw to me I done her a 
bit of rale harm, ’cos, come it to wusslin’, 
her could flap me like an ol’ shirt in a 
harricane,her’s that bodily strong! Ain’t 
a better ol’ gal wal the country! ‘Liwef- 
fngwich y grwbbwr!’” says he in Welsh. 
“1 got to do it to ’ee, dearie!” 

So he jumped up and lammed her one 
—toonk!—on the coco, and down she 
goes. Lhe house shook. 

Tom stands over her, wiping his eyes 
with one hand and waving the club with 
the other. 

“Will ’ee go now, sweetling?” he says. 
‘Aw do, lovey!” 

“Shinto!” says Mrs. Ivy. “I go!” 

“Listen to her now?” says Tom. 
“Could ’ee ask a better trollop? Buss 
me one afore ye leave me, wench!’ So 
they hugged and kissed each other. 

* A-weel, a-weel, ’tis over, praise be!” 
says Lom. “What ill ’ee have, Reddy 
lad?” So I bought my stuff, taking my 
time to it, whiles from the kitchen Mrs. 
Ivy sung, “ Mah, lache coa nah,” cheerful 
and happy, and stuck a large and admir- 
ing face around the edge of the door, now 
and again, to get a peek at that prince of 
men, her lord and master, who sent her 


ee? 


to grass with one wallop, just as easy! 
“Some man, that!” says Mrs. Ivy to 
herself. 

After, I met little Susie on her travels 
once or twice and see for myself where 
the springs of trouble lay. What does she 
do but open on the error of man’s ways. 
She brought up to me several little inci- 
dents concerning ladies that was their 
business and the men’s: no self-respect- 
ing young female person would have 
mentioned ’em, anyhow. But Susie, she 
don’t give any one of as many assorted 
good gosh- darns as you could bring be- 
fore you. Not a whoop cares Susie. 

‘That’s just the way with you men!” 
she says, when I explained that she 
ought to let the other ladies kick, if there 
was any kick coming. “Setting up a 
double standard! One life for women, 
another life for men!” 

“Get out!” says I. ‘What you talk- 
ing about? How’s a man going to get 
into a woman fuss without a woman to 
help him? There ain’t any double stand- 
ard.” She insisted there w as, and | 
joshed her to get rid of her, because, of 
course, nobody thinks it is a square deal 
to slam a woman for the thing that’s 
only looked upon as a fair sporting 
proposition in a man. It kind of spoils 
your argument, knowing that. 

“Tl fix all that on this creek!’ says 
Susie, sitting up straight .nd shaking her 
finger at me—a pretty little piece of 
deviltry, at that. “Til show you male 
brutes a thing or two! We women can 
do something when we get started!” 

“Careful, careful, little Susie!’ says I. 
“Don’t burn its nice fingers! Where 
ignorance is bliss ‘tis folly to get blis- 
tered. You may show us what you'll 
do when you start, but look out we don’t 
show you what you'll do when you're 
stopped!” 

But she just snaps her head and walks 
off, full of trouble. 

Next day or so Charley Hand takes 
me out for a confidential talk. He 
converses bitterly between his grinding 
teeth. 


“Yah!” says he. “Could you ask for 


a quieter home, a decenter layout, than 
this was before that little carrot-headed, 
swiveled-tongued, hen-witted, pepper- 
tempered ten pounds of impudence and 
riot hit this placer camp?” 
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SUSIE, 
**No,” says I. 


“Sure not!” says he. “And now! If 
I don’t get it slammed into me from 
morn to eve what a bunch of misapplied 
mistakes my whole darn life is, 'm a 
second-rate dog-robber! I ain’t a-going 
to say one word against the wife. *Tain’t 
her fault; she just talks like a poll- 
parrot. But what the devil ails Susie, 
anyhow? She’s got the nicest man that 
ever lived, and plenty to eat, drink, 
sleep, and wear. Why, that darn lit- 
tle monkey would start something in 
heaven! If a he-angel had wings five 
inches longer than hern, she’d plot with 
the devil to let the old boy in the back 
way of a dark night. You don’t know 
what it is to stand a woman’s gabble 
about things neither ps nor she knows 
anything about. And a good woman’s 
worse than a b: id woman. I don’t know 
how I’m going to stand that wife of 
mine much longer.” 

I gave him all the paregoric pursy- 
flage I had on tap and sent him on his 
way. 

And then I sighed and thought of the 
ruin of our happy home. Hadn’t much 
more ’n got decently melancholy, when 
here comes Bill Gaudy, boilin’. Bill, he’s 
another kind of feller from Hand, alto- 
gether. He used to be shootsome and 
punchiferous before he quieted down, 
and strong streaks of the old days lay in 
him yet. Hand took argument; Gaudy, 
action. Hand ground his teeth; Bill 
snapped ’em. 

“See here, Red Saunders!” says he. 
“T’m a-goin’ to raise somethin’ so close 

hell-hre and brimstone around this 
camp that *twould take an old line 
Methody parson to learn the difference. 
Bob Waters may be a good feller, all 
right, when he’s alone; but now he ain’t 
no more’n Mister Susie, and I’m a-goin’ 
to work on them principles.’ 

“Well,” says I, giving up all hopes of 
quiet grief, “‘what’s loose this time? I’ve 
just passed Charley along.” 

‘He makes me sick,” says Bill. “Talk, 
talk, talk! I’m for motion; that’s me, 
Joe Bush! If Bob don’t rope and tie 
down that heifer of hisn, why I'll lam 
him till my wind gives out. He’s respon- 
sible, he is.” 

“But what’s it all, Bill?” 

He kinder stammered and got red in 
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the face. ‘“‘Well,’” he says, “it’s like 


this: wife and me, we never got certih- 
cate-married. When | was twenty-odd, 
I took cross-lots with an outht Sally and 
her father was in. Cheyennes jumped 
us. Plugged Sal’s father. He says, 
‘Take the gal and skip!’ After he died, 
I done accordin’. Sal and me we liked 
each other from the jump. If two people 
don’t get moderately well acquainted 
and find whether they’re really suited 
to each other, spendin’ two months 
dodgin’, shootin’, and otherwise carryin’ 
on with Injuns, I dun’no’ what anybuddy 
could suggest. Question is, how’s Sal 
an’ me to dig up a preacher when we're 
on the keen livin’ jump, mornin’, noon, 
an’ night, with the Cheyennes cayoodlin’ 
on our trail? Don’t you think we'd been 
darn glad to see a preacher, or any other 
old white thing you’d be minded to men- 
tion? On your life, pardy, on your life 
we would! But there ain’t none to be 
had. We was always goin’ to get mar- 
ried proper some day, but sumpin’ blew 
crossways to head us off. Sometimes 
Sal she ain’t got any good dress; some- 
times | ain’t got any good pants; or we 
go a-hustlin’ after pay summers, or some 
darn thing, anyhow. Preacher or no 
preacher, where you goin’ to find better 
kids than ours? Upstandin’ manly little 
fellers, that never give their paw nor 
maw a word o’ slack nor make no trouble 
at all. Then what? Why, here comes 
that little ginger-topped filly of Waters’ 
without more ’n one hoof to the ground 
ever, and runs into my herd niggerin’ 
and squealin’ and kickin’ till the old lady 
is war-hoppin’ and singin’ ghost songs 
all the time. My old pardner!” yells 
Bill. “The best that God ever made, 
accusin’ me of workin’ roots on her! 
The woman that shot side by side with 
me, starved with me, thirsted, and faced 
death and torture, accusin’ me of playin’ 
low down on her! Just because that 
copper-headed, wigglin’ snake of a Wa- 
ters woman has told her it ain’t re- 
spectable to be married onless a parson 
caps for the game! God A’mighty mar- 
ried me, an’ I don’t want nothin’ from no 
parson. Had she ’a’ come easy at me, 
I’d sasshayed to town at once. But 
rough-housin’ like this? Nonny-no, lit- 
tle Sal! You gotter play easy with the 
old man. ’S’mever, wait till I get 
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through with Waters—he’ll be a runnin’ 
stream, all right.” 

So he left, chawing the air in his 
frenzy. A little chipmunk hopped in 
front of me, jerked his tail, shook his 
head, and moseys off, saying as plain as 
day, “I’m feeling for you, old man, but 
you're sure slewed sideways now!” 

And then to my mind comes a picture 
of Mr. J. H. Devilkins, sitting at his ease, 
a cup of boiling spiced pitch by his side, 
smoking a good cigar, and laughing till 
his tail cracked. Quite a chunk broke off 
my patience at the sight. 

“Listen!” says I to him. ‘Many’s 
the turn-up you and me have had to- 
gether. Many’s the time I’ve let you 
have the best of it out of pure politeness, 
though you ain’t gentleman enough to 
appreciate it. And now you don’t get 
away with this. I'll see you in hell first.’ 

Yes. But what you going to do with 
alady? Almost as bad as figgering what 
you'll do without one. I sat there and 
planned and plotted. The sun shone 
green through the spruces. The creek 
hollered as it played tag with the rocks. 
The air come to my nose, sweet with 
a million smells of greenery and flowers. 
A deer comes to the creek, sees me, blows 
and snorts and makes a fuss, but I’m so 
gummed in my troubles that nary a 
move for me, so he nuzzles the water and 
drinks his fill. 

“Everything in this world can get 
along with everything else if it has to,” 
says I. “And,” I says, as I got to my 
hind legs, “it has to.” 

I ambled along to the Waters’ shack, 
hoping to catch Bob alone, but Susie 
was there, sitting on the doorstep, comb- 
ing her hair. “Iwas beautiful hair, 
bright as gold, fine as silk, and she did 
look so innocent, and creamy, and alto- 
gether tasty, so natural a thing for an 
arm to creep around, and with such a 
sassy little mouth for kisses, I couldn’t 
blame Bob Waters a particle. She had 
a trick of squinching up her eyes and 
nibbling her under lip that made you 
want to pick her right up and hug her. 

“Drat your pretty picture!’ I says. 

‘No wonder the devil wants you, too! 
There ain’t a critter with a bit of ‘he’ 
in him that wouldn’t.” That’s the 
point: there was so much she-ness to 
Susie. The other women were the best 


kind of pards, but ’tweren’t that fasci- 
nating other-side-of-the-way to ‘em. 

I sat out till Waters finished his noon- 
time grub and pulled for his ciaim. | 
stalked him out of sight of the shack and 
hailed him. 

He looked weary and dispirited. 

“Well, Red!” says he. ‘What kick 
you got coming?!” 

This opened things. 

“Bob,” I says, “you got to put your 
house in order.” 

He shucked his coat and hung it on 
a bush. “I’ve reached the point,” says 
he, “where I’d rather fight than talk.” 

““Now, Bob,” says I, “if you and 
me come to blows, | ain’t denying that 
you'll do something, but ain’t it drawing 
it long to call it fighting? Where you 
been boarding lately, to raise the nerve 
of talking about fighting me?” 

“Well,” says he, “let that go as a slip 
of the tongue. What I mean is, I'd 
rather take a beating than any more gab. 
And I dun’no’,” says he, his eyes begin- 
ning to glitter, “but what, if you bring 
my wife’s name into the conversation, 
I'll come so near making a fight of it 
you'll be a busy little boy sorting out the 
difference. I ain’t going to stand no 
more talk about my wife, nor hear a 
word against her!” 

l was smoking a Ccigareet at the time, 
and, properly handled, a cigareet is one 
of the best helps to ontruthful conversa- 


tion. You can always have a lungful of 


smoke, or be just taking a puff when you 
need a minute to think, and if you are 
putting out something too raw, you can 
blow a cloud before your face to hide 
your eyes. So I took a long suck and 
whoofed it out and then said: 

““What’s eating you, Bob? Say any- 
thing against your wife? Why, man, I 
was just thinking I ain’t ever seen any- 
thing prettier in my life than her setting 
on the doorstep! Why, she’s the quick- 
est, brightest, snappiest little lady in the 
whole of Dakota! No, no, Bob! Don’t 
get your idees tangled! Me say anything 
against your wife? You're dreaming!” 

“Oh!” says he, and puts on his coat. 


“No, no!” I said, putting the hand of 


friendly advice on his shoulder. ‘What 
I’m talking about is this: once I owned 
a little sorrel mare. The slickest, fast- 


est critter on prairie sod. I bought her 
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cheap, because the folks that raised her 
wasn’t fit to own her. They didn’t 
understand her, and so she wasn’t any 
use to anybody. You could trace her 
any time by bits of spokes and buggy- 
wheels, rags and tags of harness, and 
odds and ends of skin wore off the would- 
be drivers as she dragged "em through 
the mud. “Iwas a shame, the way the 
pretty thing was mishandled. I hadn’t 
owned her a month, Bob, before she'd 
come to my whistle like a dog. I never 
had to touch whip nor rein to her. She 
had intelligence, as well as fire, and once 
she understood who was really running 
things, *twould make you cry to see how 
hard she tried to please. If I told her 
to stand, there she’d stand, her legs 
a-tremble, snorting a bit and tossing her 
head, but there she’d stand, Bob, though 
hell blew its lid off. Most of the time 
she had more sense than me, at that. 
And when I was loaded, she took care of 
the game—brought me home safe and 
sound, no matter the road I traveled. 
All in the world she asked of me was to 
be her lord and master—that’s what she 
wanted from the time she was foaled: 
something to look up to, as any high- 
spirited person does—and that’s a thing 
any gentleman ought to be willing to do 
for a lady.” 

“What's that?” says Bob. “I catch 
your parable, all right, but say it again.” 

“T say this: When it’s plain that a 
woman Is just craving and hungering for 
a man to be the boss, he ain’t half a man 
less he lays all else to the side and makes 
her dream come true. He owes it to 
her.” 

“Um-m-m,” says Bob. “If you had 
to listen to the string of talk I get, you’d 
gas a lot about a lady wanting a lord 
and master! Jeehosaphat! All I hear 
is what a bully I am; how I don’t want 
nothing but my own way; how what I’ : 
like is to make a perfect slave of < 
woman; the one thing | enjoy is rat ee 
in the air and land on ’em with both 
feet.” 

“Why, Bob,” says I, “how simple 
you are!” and I drags in a double lung- 
ful of smoke, while Bob gazes at me 
surprised. 

**Meaning how?” says Bob. 

“Like this,” says I. ‘What's mos- 
quitoes for, Bob?” 


“T’ll be damned if I know,” says he; 
“nor you, neither.” 

“Oh yes, I do!” I says. “That's 
easy. Mosquitoes live in swamps. Man’s 
so lazy he’d never clean up a swamp in 
a million years if he wa’n’t prodded to it. 
"Long comes Mister Mosquito and gives 
him a jab. ‘Go and dig, you lazy 
brute!’ says he—‘Jabbitty, pibbity, jab! 
Dig, you son-of-a-mule, dig!’ So the 
man, being tormented to it, digs.’ 

“Hum!” says Waters. “I wind your 
smoke!” 

“Surest thing you know!” says I. 
“Susie can’t say, ‘Come, boss me 
around,’ can she? So she’s got to tor- 
ment you into it.” 

Bob scratched his head. “You got a 
mighty pe rsuasive way of putting it, 
says he. ‘I kinder wonder if you ain’t 
right.” 

“Sure!” says I. “The little girl and 
the mosquito are doing the same thing— 
prodding you into acting the man.” 

He grinned. ‘“‘That story could have 
been told me so’s I’d want to fight. 
You’re the darnest old red-headed son- 
of-a-gun to have your own way I ever 
know. I'll think about this a bit,” says 
he. “I sure will. But I always reckoned 
before that mosquitoes and other var- 
mints and these here wimmen’s tricks 
was the devil’s work. You twist them 
*tother side to—how comes that?” 

“Well, God Almighty and the devil 
are running the whole show between 
"em, ain’t they?” 

“Sure!” 

“Then everything they doth do is all 
right or the works would blow up. How 
could you have the two bosses queering 

each other and get any kind o’ result?” 
Studying this took his mind off his 
troubles. 

Now was my time. “Discipline, my 
boy!” I said. “‘Get the best of her! Put 
it all over her, nice and kind, and firm 
and final.” 

He stared at me. Says he: “I thought 
you were really going to say something, 
instead of singing yourself lullabys. Why 
don’t you teach people to fly? It’s very 
simple. All you got to do is to draw 
your hind legs up and keep ’em there!” 

I grabbed hold of him. “Listen!” 
says I. “You’ve heard about truth ly- 
ing at the bottom of a well, ain’t you?” 



































THE THER WOMEN COME 


“Yes,” says he, “I have. What of it?” 

“What else do you find in the bottom 
of a well?” 

‘““Water,” says he. 

I gave him a gentle punch in the ribs. 
“You can make it plural,” I said. 
“‘Waters—Susie Waters, at that. A 
prospect hole’s a good deal like a well, 
ain’t it? And nobody could come to any 
great harm at the bottom of a prospect 
hole, could they? Yet they might be 
good and glad to get out of it if the 
party that put ’em there was deter- 


Now, don’t you ever say 
I interfered in any way, shape, man- 
ner, custom, nor habit with your family 


mined, hey? 


affairs, but put my little remarks be- 
tween your wisdom teeth and chew on 
‘em.”’ 

You could see him think. He was an 
honest sort of Jimmy, and, like most 
good-natured people, you’d have to pry 
him loose with a crowbar once he got 
sot. “I get you!” says he, slow. “I 
savvy the burro, and I'll go you once if 
it busts me. I don’t know whether I’m 
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much obliged or not at this stage of the 
game, but I'll say thanky, on an off 
chance.” 

He grabbed up his tools and passed 
on. 

Well, the next day | happened acci- 
dental, more or less, by the Waters’ 
shack. ‘There was Bob in the act of 
lowering something down the prospect 
hole. I come up on my tippy-toes. He 
hollers down the hole. 

“There’s your breakfast, dear,” says 
he. “I ain’t much on making coffee, 
and flapjacks is my limit in the pastry 
line- hope you like it; it’s good and 
hot.” 

And there come a yell from the bot- 
tom of that hole, and a sound of rending 
coffe -e-pots and sm: ishing fl: apy. ic ks. 

mn ( ou take your old stuff back,” yells 
Susie. “Oh, wait till I get out of he re! 

“Sure—I'm waiting,” says Bob. “I’m 
about all there is in the waiting line. 
Soon’s you tell me you’re going to be a 
good little girl, up you come. But not 
before. No.” 

Then there was much talk from below. 

“No,” answers Bob; “there ain’t a 
thing to hurt you. If it rains, you can 
crawl back in the tunnel. I'll bring you 
water and grub regular. If you don’t 
want to eat, that’s your funeral. I’m 
slow on the cook, and that’s a fact. | 
miss you terrible. Gee! it’s lonesome, 
smoking all by myself nights.” 

I learned something, waiting around 
the top of that prospect hole for the 
next two days. I couldn’t have believed 
there was so many possible arguments, 
and so many different ways of swearless 
cussing. She sure was game! I almost 
begun to believe Bob would have to 
weaken, but when I spoke of it he said 
he’d fight it out on that line if it took 
ten years. The other women come and 
tried to argue and browbeat him. He 
never lost a particle of his temper. 
*Twould remind you of little birds as- 
saulting a grizzly bear. They wore 
themselves out. But they kind of got 
mad, too, when they made nice pies for 
Susie and she smashed ’em, out of tem- 


er. 

Well, the morning of the third day 
she ate her breakfast. Bob apologized 
for it, and she said it tasted first rate, but 
that he didn’t love her any more. He 


said he did. There was lots of talk 
about that. 

Finally Bob dropped easy ways and 
told her blunt she had to stop her fool- 
ishness and say she was going to be a 
good little girl. And then all the quib- 
bling and evading and dodging and 
squirming and hedging | ever heard was 
beaten out of sight. She said she didn’t 
know what he meant; she had been 
good—besides, if she said so, how could 
she keep her promise? And how did she 
know what he meant by being good? 
And what was being good, any how? And 
if you were good how could you tell it? 
And so forth and more forth. 

“Listen!” said Bob. “All you got to 
do is say you’re going to be a good little 
girl! J’// chance your knowing the de- 
tails—just say them words, and up you 
come. Don’t say ’em, and down you 
stay.” 

More talk from the bottom. 

“Say, ‘I'll be a good little girl,’” says 
Bob. She talks at him. “Say you'll be 
a good little girl!” 

Talk. 

Same old thing, same old thing, same 
old thing, till I got dizzy. 

Finally, seeing nothing was going for- 
ward: “All right,” says he. “I reckon 
I’ll sasshay along.” 

**Oo-0-0-0h ! Bob!” 

“Well?” says Bob, going back. 

“Youdon’t give me any time tothink,” 
says she. “I was just trying to figure 

Good-by!” says Bob. 

“Bob!” 

No answer. 

** Bob!” 

No answer. 

“Bob! I'll be a good little girl!” 

“Ah!” says Bob. “ Now you're shout- 
ing!” 

There’s where I hot-footed it out of 
that. That afternoon, old Grandpaw 
and Grammaw beaver returned to the 
creek. He hit his old shovel-tail on the 
water and made out to be scared to 
death, but Grammaw took the cracker 
out of my hand as usual. Later I heard 
three yells of greeting from the cliff-side. 


Our mountain-lion friend was home. Of 


course the rampike went down for ever: 
you can’t get everything back in the 
same spot again. But peace had set- 
tled once more on Castleton. 
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A NOVEL 


BY ARNOLD 
CHAPTER V 


NEWS OF THE NIGHT 


& fp CSes2 €94 HE next morning, Mrs. 
Tams, the charwoman 
Kr 4,1 whom Rachel had ex- 
iP - i pressly included in the 

iD eae that all char- 
CSET er women are alike, was 

AS cleaning the entrance- 
way to Mrs. Maldon’s house. She had 
washed and stoned the steep, uneven 
flight of steps leading up to the front 
door, and the flat space between them 
and the gate; and now, before finishing 
the step down to the footpath, she was 
wiping the grimy ledges of the green 
iron gate itself. 

Mrs. Tams was a woman of nearly 
sixty, stout and—in appearance—untidy 
and dirty. The wet wind played with 
gray wisps of her hair, and with her 
coarse brown apron, beneath which her 
skirt was pinned up. Human eye so sel- 
dom saw her without a coarse brown 
apron that, apronless, she would have 
almost seemed (like Eve) to be unat- 
tired. It, and a pail, were the insignia 
of her vocation. 

She was accomplished and conscien- 
tious; she could be trusted; despite ap- 
pearances, her habits were cleanly. She 
was also a woman of immense experience. 
In addition to being one of the finest 
exponents of the art of step-stoning and 
gene ral rough housework that the Five 
owns could show, she had numerous 
other talents. She was thoroughly ac- 
customed to the supreme spectacles of 
birth and death, and could assist thereat 
with dignity and skill. She could turn 
away the wrath of rent-collectors, rate- 
collectors, school-inspectors, and magis- 
trates. She was an adept in enticing an 
inebriated husband to leave a_ public- 
house. She could feed four children for 
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a day on sevenpence, and rise calmly to 
her feet after having been knocked down 
by one stroke of a fist. She could go 
without food, sleep, and love, and yet 
thrive. She could give when she had 
nothing, and keep her heart sweet amid 
every contagion. Lastly, she could coax 
extra sixpences out of a2 pawnbroker. 
She had never had a holiday, and almost 
never failed in her duty. Her one social 
fault was a tendency to talk at great 
length about babies, corpses, and the 
qualities of rival soaps. All her children 
were married. Her husband had gone 
in a box to a justice whose anger Mrs. 
Tams’s simple tongue might not soothe. 
She lived alone. Six half-days a week 
she worked about the house of Mrs. 
Maldon from eight to one o'clock, for a 
shilling per half-day and her breakfast. 
But if she chose to stay for it she could 
have dinner—and a good one—on condi- 
tion that she washed up afterward. She 
often stayed. After over forty years of 
incessant and manifold expert labor she 
was happy and content in this rich re- 
ward. 

A long automobile came slipping with 
noiseless stealth down the hill, and 
halted opposite the gate, in silence, for 
the engine had been stopped higher up. 
Mrs. Tams, intimidated by the august 
phenomenon, ceased to rub, and in 
alarm watched the great Thomas Batch- 
grew struggle unsuccessfully with the 
handle of the door that imprisoned him. 
Mrs. Tams was a born serf, and her 
nature was such that she wanted to 
apologize to Thomas Batchgrew for the 
naughtiness of the door. For her there 
was something monstrous in a personage 
like Thomas Batchgrew being balked in 
a desire, even for a moment, by a per- 
verse door-catch. Not that she really 
respected Thomas Batchgrew! She did 
not, but he was a member of the sacred 
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governing class. The chauffeur—not 
John’s Ernest, but a_ professional 

flashed round the front of the car and 
opened the door with obsequious haste. 
For Thomas Batchgrew had to be ap- 
peased. Already a delay of twenty min- 
utes—due to a defective tire and to the 
inexcusable absence of the spanner with 
which the spare wheel was manipulated 

had aroused his just anger. 

Mrs. Tams pulled the gate toward her- 
self and, crushed behind it, courtesied 
to Thomas Batchgrew. This courtesy, 
the most servile of all Western saluta- 
tions, and now nearly unknown in the 
Five Towns, consisted in a momentary 
shortening of the stature by six inches, 
and in nothing else. Mrs. Tams had 
acquired it in her native village of Sneyd, 
where an earl held fast to that which 
was good, and she had never been able 
quite to lose it. It did far more than 
the celerity of the chauffeur to appease 
Thomas Batcherew. 

Snorting and self-conscious, and with 
his white whiskers flying behind him, he 
stepped in his two overcoats across the 
narrow, muddy pavement and on to 
Mrs. ‘Tams’s virgin stonework, and with 
two haughty black footmarks he in- 
stantly ruined it. The tragedy produced 
no effect on Mrs. Tams. And indeed no- 
body in the Five Towns would have been 
moved by it. For the social convention 
as to porticos enjoined not that they 
should remain clean, but simply that 
they should show evidence of having 
been clean at some moment early in each 
day. It mattered not how dirty they 
were in general, provided that the re- 
ligious and futile rite of stoning had 
been demonstrably performed during the 
morning. 

Mrs. Tams adroitly moved her bucket 
aside, though there was plenty of room 
for feet even larger than those of Thomas 
Batchgrew, and then waited to be spoken 
to. She was not spoken to. Mr. Batch- 
grew, after hesitating and clearing his 
throat, proceeded up the steps, defling 
them. As he did so Mrs. Tams screwed 
together all her features and clenched 
her hands as if in agony, and stared hor- 
ribly at the open front door, which was 
blowing to. It seemed that she was try- 
ing to arrest the front door by sheer 
force of muscular contraction. She did 
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not succeed. Gently the door closed, 
with a firm click of its latch, in face of 
Mr. Batchgrew. 

“Nay, nay!” 
desolated. 

And Mr. Batchgrew, once more justly 
angered, raised his hand to the heavy 
knocker. 

“Dunna’ knock, mester! Dunna’ 
knock!” Mrs. Tams implored in a whis- 
per. ‘‘Missis is asleep. Miss Rachel’s 
been up aw night wi’ her, seemingly, and 
now her’s gone off in a doze like, and 
Miss Rachel’s resting, too, on th’ squab 
i’ th’ parlor. Doctor was fetched.” 

Apparently charging Mrs. ‘Tams with 
responsibility for the illness, Mr. Batch- 
grew demanded, severely: 

“What was it?” 

“One o’ them attacks as her has,” 
said Mrs. Tams with a meekness that 
admitted she could offer no defense, 
“only wuss!” 

“Hurry round to th’ back door and 
let me in. 

“I doubt back door’s bolted on th’ 
inside,” said Mrs. Tams with deep hu- 
mility. 

“This is ridiculous,” said Mr. Batch- 
grew, truly. “Am I to stand here all 
day?’ And raised his hand to the 
knocker. 

Mrs. Tams with swiftness darted up 
the steps and inserted a large, fat, wet 
hand between the raised knocker and 
its bed. It was the sublime gesture of a 
martyr, and her large brown eyes gazed 
submissively, yet firmly, at Mr. Batch- 
grew with the look of a martyr. She had 
nothing to gain by the defiance of a great 
man, but she could not permit her hon- 
ored employer to be wakened. She was 
accustomed to emergencies, and to des- 
perate deeds therein, and she did not fail 
now in promptly taking the right course, 
regardless of consequences. Somewhat 
younger than Mr. Batchgrew in years, 
she was older in experience and in wis- 
dom. She could do a thousand things 
well; Mr. Batchgrew could do nothing 
well. At that very moment she con- 
quered, and he was beaten. Yet her 
brown eyes and even the sturdy uplifted 
arm cringed to him, and asked in abase- 
ment to be forgiven for the impiety com- 
mitted. From her other hand a cloth 


muttered Mrs. Tams, 


dripped foul water onto the topmost step. 
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And then the door yielded. 


Batchgrew and Mrs. Tams both aban- 


Thomas 


doned the knocker. Rachel, pale as a 
lily, stern, with dilated eyes, stood be- 
fore them. And Mr. Batchgrew realized, 
as he looked at her against the dark 
hushed background of the stairs, that 
Mrs. Maldon was indeed ill. Mrs. Tams 
respectfully retired down the steps. A 
mightier than she, the young, naive, 
ignorant girl, to whom she could have 
taught everything save possibly the art 
of washing cutlery, had relieved her of 
responsibility. 

“You can’t see her,” 
low tone, trembling. 

**Bur—but Thomas Batchgrew 
spluttered, ineffectively *D’you know 
I’m her trustee, miss? Let me come in.” 

Rachel would not take her hand off 
the inner knob. 

There was the thin, far-off sound of an 
electric bell, breaking the silence of the 
house. It w as the bell in Rachel’s bed- 
room, rung from Mrs. Maldon’s bed- 
room. And at this mysterious signal 
from the invalid, this faint proof that 
the hidden sufferer had consciousness 
and volition, Rachel started and Thomas 
Batchgrew started. 

“Her bell!’ Rachel exclaimed, and 
fled up-stairs. 

In the large bedroom Mrs. Maldon lay 
apparently at ease. 

“Did they waken you?” 
distre ssed. 

“Who is there, dear?” Mrs. Maldon 
asked, in a voice that had almost recov- 
ered from the weakness of the night. 
Rachel was astounded. 

“Mr. Batchgrew.” 

“I must see him,” said the old lady. 

*But—” 

‘Il must see him at once,” Mrs. Mal- 
don repeated. “‘At once. Kindly bring 
him up.” And she added, i ina curiously 
even and resigned tone, “I’ve lost all 
that money! 


said Rachel in a 


cried Rachel, 


“Nay,” said Mrs. Maldon to Thomas 
Batchgrew, “ I’m not going to die 
just yet.” 

Her voice was cheerful, even a little 
brisk, and she spoke with a benign smile 
in the tranquil accents of absolute con- 
viction. But she did not move her head; 


she waited to look at Thomas Batch- 
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grew until he came within her field of 
vision at the foot of the bed. This qui- 
escence had a disconcerting effect, con- 
tradicting her voice. 

She was lying on her back, in the pos- 
ture customary to her, the arms being 
stretched down by the sides under the 
bed-quilt. Her features were drawn 
slightly askew; the skin was shiny; the 
eyes stared as though Mrs. Maldon had 
been a hy Ste ric: il subject. It was evi- 
dent that she had passed through a 
tremendous physical crisis. Neverthe- 
less, Rachel was still astounded at the 
change for the better in her, wrought by 
sleep and the force of her obstinate 
vitality. 

[he contrast between the scene which 
Thomas Batchgrew now saw and the 
scene which had met Rachel in the night 
was so violent as to seem nearly incredi- 
ble. Not a sign of the catastrophe re- 
mained, except in Mrs. Maldon’s face, 
and in some invalid gear on the dressing- 
table, for Rachel had gradually got the 
room into order. She had even closed 
and locked the wardrobe. 

On answering Mrs. Maldon’s sum- 
mons in the night, Rachel had found the 
central door of the wardrobe swinging 
and the sacred big drawer at the bottom 
of that division only half shut, and Mrs. 
Maldon in a peignoir lying near it on 
the floor, making queer inhuman noises, 
not moans, but a kind of anxious inar- 
ticulate entreaty, and shaking her head 
constantly to the left—never to the 
right. Mrs. Maldon had recognized 
Rachel, and had seemed to implore with 
agonized intensity her powerful assist- 
ance in some nameless and hopeless 
tragic dilemma. The sight—especially 
of the destruction of the old woman’s 
dignity—was dreadful to such an extent 
that Rachel did not realize its effect on 
herself until several hours afterward. At 
the moment she called on the immense 
reserves of her self-confidence to meet 
the situation—and she met it, assisting 
her pride with the curious pretense, char- 
acteristic of the Five Towns’ race, that 
the emergency was insufficient to alarm 
in the slightest degree a person of sa- 
gacity and sang-froid. 

She had restored Mrs. Maldon to her 
bed and to some of her dignity. But 
the horrid symptoms were not thereby 
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abated. The inhuman noises and the 
distressing, incomprehensible appeal had 
continued. Immediately Rachel's back 
was turned Mrs. Maldon had fallen out 
of bed. This happened three times, so 
that clearly the sufferer was falling out 
of bed under the urgency of some half- 
conscious purpose. Rachel had soothed 
her. And once she had managed to say 
with some clearness the words, “I’ve 
been down-stairs.” But when Rachel 
went back to the room from despatching 
Louis for the doctor, she was again on 
the floor. Louis’ absence from the house 
had lasted an intolerable age, but the 
doctor had followed closely on the mes- 
senger, and already the symptoms had 
become a little less acute. The doctor 
had diagnosed with rapidity. Super- 
vening upon her ordinary cardiac attack 
after supper, Mrs. Maldon had had, in 
the night, an embolus in one artery of 
the brain. The way in which the doctor 
announced the fact showed to Rachel 
that nothing could easily have been 
more serious. And yet the mere naming 
of the affliction eased her, although she 
had no conception of what an embolus 
might be. Dr. Yardley had remained 
until four o’clock, when Mrs. Maldon, 
surprisingly convalescent, dropped off to 
sleep. He remarked that she might 
re ove 

At eight o’clock he had come back. 
Mrs. Maldon was awake, but had ap- 
parently no proper recollection of the 
events of the night, which even to Rachel 
had begun to seem unreal, like a waning 
hallucination. The doctor gave orders, 
with optimism, and left, sufficiently reas- 
sured to allow himself to yawn. At a 
quarter past eight Louis had departed 

his own affairs, on Rachel’s direct 
suggestion. And when Mrs. Tams had 
been informed of the case so full of dis- 
turbing enigmas, while Rachel and she 
drank tea together in the kitchen, the 
daily domestic movement of the house 
was partly resumed, from vanity, be- 
cause Rachel could not bear to sit idle 
nor to admit to herself that she had been 
scared to a standstill. 

And now Mrs. Maldon, in full posses- 
sion of her faculties, faced Thomas 
Batchgrew for the interview which she 
had insisted on having. And Rachel 


waited with an uncanny apprehension, 


her ears full of the mysterious and fright- 
ful phrase, “I’ve lost all that money.” 


Mrs. Maldon, after a few words had 
passed as to her illness, used exactly the 
same phrase again: 

“T’ve lost all that money!” 

Mr. Batchgrew snorted, and glanced 
at Rachel for an explanation. 

“Yes. It’s all gone, proceeded Mrs. 
Maldon with calm resignation. ‘But 
I’m too old to worry. Please listen to 
me. We lost my serviette and ring last 
evening at supper. Couldn’t find it any- 
where. And in the night it suddenly 
occurred to me where it was. I’ve re- 
membered everything now, almost, and 
I’m quite sure. You know you first told 
me to put the money in my wardrobe. 
Now before you said that, I had thought 
of putting it on the top of the cupboard 
to the right of the fireplace in the back 
room down-stairs. I thought that would 
be a good place for it in case burglars 
did come. No burglar would ever think 
of looking there.” 

“God bless me!” Mr. Batchgrew mut- 
tered, scornfully protesting. 

“It couldn’t possibly be seen, you see. 
However, I thought pw to respect 
your wish, and so I decided I’d put part 
of it on the top of the cupboard, and part 
of it underneath a lot of linen at the 
bottom of the drawer in my wardrobe. 
That-would satisfy both of us.” 

“Would it!” exclaimed Mr. Batch- 
grew, in his heavy, rolling voice. 

“Well, I must have picked up the 
serviette and ring with the bank-notes, 
you see. I fear I’m absent-minded like 
that sometimes. I know I went out of 
the sitting-room with both hands full. 
I know both hands were occupied, be- 
cause I remember when | went into the 
back room I didn’t turn the gas up, and 
I pushed a chair up to the cupboard with 
my knee for me to stand on. I’m certain 
I put some of the notes on the top of the 
cupboard. Then I came up-stairs. The 
window on the landing was rattling, and 
1 put the other part of the money on 
the chair while I tried to fasten the win- 
dow. However, I couldn’t fasten it. So 
I left it. And then I thought I picked 
up the money again off the chair and 
came in here and hid it at the bottom of 
the drawer and locked the wardrobe.” 
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“Ye thought!” said Thomas Batch- 
grew, gazing at the aged weakling as at 
an insane criminal. ‘Was this just after 
I left?” 

Mrs. Maldon nodded, apologetically. 

“When | woke up the first time in the 
night, it struck me like a flash: Had | 
taken the serviette and ring up with the 


notes? I am liable to do that sort of 


thing. I’m an old woman—it’s no use 
denying it.”” She looked plaintively at 
Rachel, and her voice trembled. ‘I got 
up. I was bound to get up, and I turned 
the gas on, and there the serviette and 
ring were at the bottom of the drawer, 
but no money! I took everything out 
of the drawer, piece by piece, and put it 
back again. I simply cannot tell you 
how I felt! I went out to the landing 
with a match. There was no money 
there. And then I went down-stairs 
in the dark. I never knew it to be 
so dark, in spite of the street-lamp. 
I knocked against the clock. I nearly 
knocked it over. I managed to light the 
gas in the back room. I made sure that 
| must have left a// the notes on the top 


of the cupboard instead of only part of 


them. But there was nothing there at 
all. Nothing! Then I looked all over 
the sitting-room floor with a_candle. 
When I got up-stairs again I didn’t 
know what I was doing. I knew I was 
going to be ill, and I just managed to 
ring the bell for dear Rachel, and the 
next thing | remember was, I was in bed 
here, and Rachel putting something hot 
to my feet—the dear child!” 

Her eyes glistened with tears. And 
Rachel too, as she pictured the enfeebled 
and despairing incarnation of dignity 
colliding with grandfather’s clock in the 
night and climbing on chairs and groping 
over carpets, had difficulty not to cry, 
and a lump rose in her throat. She was 
so moved by compassion that she did 
not at first feel the full shock of the awful 
disappearance of the money. 

Mr. Batchgrew, for the second time 
that morning unequal to a situation, 
turned foolishly to the wardrobe, clear- 
ing his throat and snorting. 

““Tt’s on one of the sliding trays,” said 
Mrs. Maldon. 

““What’s on one of the sliding trays?” 

“The serviette.” 

Rachel, who was nearest, opened the 
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wardrobe and immediately discovered 
the missing serviette and ring, which had 
the appearance of a direct dramatic proof 
of Mrs. Maldon’s story. 

Mr. Batchgrew exclaimed, indignant: 

‘I never heard such a rigmarole in all 
my born days.” And then, angrily to 
Rachel, “‘Go down and look on th’ top 
0’ th’ cupboard, thee!” 

Rachel hesitated. 

““[’m quite resigned,”’ said Mrs. Mal- 
don, placidly. “It’s a punishment on 
me for hardening my heart to Julian 
last night. It’s a punishment for my 
pr ide.’ ° 

“Now, then!’ Mr. Batchgrew glared 
bullyingly at Rachel, who vanished. 

In a few moments she returned. 

“There’s nothing at all on the top of 
the cupboard.” 

“But th’ money must be somewhere,” 
said Mr. Batchgrew, savagely. “Nine 
hundred and sixty-five pun. And I’ve 
arranged to lend out that money again, 
at once! What am I to say to th’ mort- 
gagor? Am I to tell him I’ve lost it?... 
No! I never!” 

Mrs. Maldon murmured: 

“Nay, nay! It’s no use looking at 
me. I thought I should never get over 
it in the night. But I’m quite resigned 
now.” 

Rachel, standing near the door, could 
observe both Mrs. Maldon and Thomas 
Batchgrew, and was regarded by neither 
of them. And while, in the convulsive 
commotion of her feelings, her sympathy 
for and admiration of Mrs. Maldon be- 
came poignant, she was thrilled by the 
most intense scorn and disgust for 
Thomas Batchgrew. The chief reason 
of her abhorrence was the old man’s 
insensibility to the angelic submission, 
the touching fragility, the heavenly 
meekness and tranquillity of Mrs. Mal- 
don as she lay there helpless, victimized 
by a paralytic affliction. (Rachel wanted 
to forget utterly the souvenir of Mrs. 
Maldon’s paroxysm in the night, be- 
cause it slurred the unmatched dignity 
of the aged creature.) Another reason 
was the mere fact that Mr. Batchgrew 
had insisted on leaving the money in the 
house. Who but Mf. Batchgrew would 
have had the notion of saddling poor old 
Mrs. Maldon with the custody of a vast 
sum of money? It was ashame; it was 
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positively cruel! Rachel was indignantly 
convinced that he alone ought to be 
made responsible for the money. And 
lastly, she loathed and condemned him 
for the reason that he was so obviously 
unequal to the situation. He could not 
handle it. He was found out. He was 
disproved. He did not know what to 
do. He could only mouth, strut, bully, 
and make rude noises. He could not 
even keep decently around him the 
cloak of his self-importance. He stood 
revealed to Mrs. Maldon and Rachel as 
he had sometimes stood revealed to his 
dead wife and to his elder children and 
to some of his confidential faithful em- 
ployees. He was an offense in the deli- 
cacy of the bedroom. If the rancor of 
Rachel’s judgment had been fierce 
enough to strike him to the floor, assur- 
edly his years would not have saved 
him! And yet Mrs. Maldon gazed at 
him with submissive and apologetic gen- 
tleness! Foolish saint! Fancy her 
(thought Rachel) hardening her heart to 
Julian! Rachel longed to stiffen her 
with some backing of her own harsh 
common sense. And her affection for 
Mrs. Maldon grew passionate and half 
maternal. 


Thomas Batchgrew was saying: 

“It beats me how anybody in their 
senses could pick up a serviette and put 
it away for a pile o’ bank-notes.” He 
scowled. ‘‘However, I'll go and see 
Snow. I'll see what Snow says. I'll get 
him to come up with one of his best men 
—Dickson, perhaps.” 

“Thomas Batchgrew,” cried Mrs. 
Maldon with sudden disturbing febrile 
excitement. ‘You'll do no such thing. 
I'll have no police prying into this affair. 
If you do that I shall just die right off.” 

And her manner grew so imperious 
that Mr. Batchgrew was intimidated. 

“ But—bur—” 

“T’d sooner lose all the money!” said 
Mrs. Maldon, almost wildly. 

She blushed. And Rachel also felt 
herself to be blushing, and was not sure 
whether she knew why she was blushing. 
An atmosphere of constraint and shame 
seemed to permeate the room. 

Mr. Batchgrew growled: 

“The money must be in the house. 
The truth is, Elizabeth, ye don’t know 


no more than that bedpost where ye 
put it.” 

And Rachel agreed eagerly: 

“‘Of course it must be in the house! I 
shall set to and turn everything out. 
Everything!” 

“Ye'd better!’ said Thomas Batch- 
grew. 

“That will be the best thing, dear— 
perhaps,” said Mrs. Maldon, indifferent, 
and now plainly fatigued. 

Every one seemed determined to be 
convinced that the money was in the 
house, and to employ this conviction as 
a defense against horrible dim suspicions 
that had inexplicably emerged from the 
corners of the room and were creeping 
about like menaces. 

“Where else should it be?’ muttered 
Batchgrew, sarcastically, after a pause, 
as if to say: “Anybody who fancies the 
money isn’t in the house is an utter fool.” 

Mrs. Maldon had closed her eyes. 

There was a faint knock at the door. 
Rachel turned instinctively to prevent 
a possible intruder from entering and 
catching sight of those dim suspicions 
before they could be driven back into 
their dark corners. Then she remem- 
bered that she had asked Mrs. Tams to 
bring up some Revalenta Arabica food 
for Mrs. Maldon as soon as it should be 
ready. And she sedately opened the 
door. Mrs. Tams, with her usual serf- 
like difidence, remained invisible, ex- 
cept for the hand holding forth the cup. 
But her soft voice, charged with sensa- 
tional news, was heard: 

“Mrs. Grocott’s boy next door but 
one has just been round to th’ back to 
tell me as there was a burglary down the 
lane last night.” 

As Rachel carried the food across to 
the bed, she could not help saying, 
though with feigned deference, to Mr. 
Batchgrew: 

“You told us last night that there 
wouldn’t be any more burglaries, Mr. 
Batchgrew.” 

The burning tightness round the top 
of her head, due to fatigue and lack of 
sleep, seemed somehow to brace her au- 
dacity, and to make her careless of 
consequences. 

The trustee and celebrity, though mo- 
mentarily confounded, was recovering 
himself now. He determined to crush 
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the pert creature whose glance had sev- 
eral times incommoded him. He said 
S€ verely: 

“What's a burglary down the Lane 
got to do with uz and this here money?” 

“Us and the money!” Rachel repeated 
evenly. ‘“‘Nothing, only when I came 
down-stairs in the night the greenhouse 
door was open.” (The scullery was still 
often called the a ae * And I'd 
locked it myself!” 

A troubling silence followed, broken 
by Mr. Batchgrew’s uneasy grunts as he 
turned away to the window, and by the 
clink of the spoon as Rachel helped Mrs. 
Maldon to take the food. 

At length Mr. Batchgrew asked, star- 
ing through the window: 

“Did ye notice the dust on top 0’ 
that cupboard? Was it disturbed?” 

Hesitating an instant, Rachel an- 
swered firmly, without turning her head: 

‘I did.... It was.... Of course.” 

Mrs. Maldon made no sign of interest. 

Mr. Batchgrew’s boots creaked to and 
fro in the room. 

‘And what's Julian got to say for 
himself?” he asked, not addressing either 
woman in pz articul: ir. 

“Julian wasn’t here. 
the night. Louis stayed instead,” an- 
swered Mrs. Maldon, faintly, without 
ope ning her eyes. 

“What? What? What’s this?” 

“Tell him, dear, how it was,” said 
Mrs. Maldon, still more faintly. 

Rachel obeyed, in agitated, uneven 
tones. 


He didn’t stay 


CHAPTER VI 


THEORIES OF THE THEFT 


HE inspiring and agreeable image 
tr of Rachel floated above vast con- 

tending forces of ideas in the mind 
of Louis Fores as he bent over his petty- 
cash book amid the dust of the vile inner 
office at Hotrocleave’s; and their alter- 
cation was sharpened by the fact that 
Louis had not had enough sleep. He 
had had a great deal more sleep than 
Rachel, but he had not had what he was 
in the habit of calling “‘his whack” of it; 
although never in a hurry to go to bed, 
he appreciated as well as any doctor the 
importance of sleep in the economy of 
the human frame, and his weekly aver- 
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age of repose was high; 
sleeper. 

He thirsted after righteousness, and 
the petty-cash book was permeated 
through and through with unrighteous- 
ness; and it was his handiwork. Of 
course, under the unconscious influence 
of Rachel seen in her kitchen and seen 
also in various other striking aspects 
during the exciting night, he might have 
bravely exposed the iniquity of the petty- 
cash book to Jim Horrocleave, and 
cleared his conscience, and then gone and 
confessed to Rachel, and thus prepared 
the way for the inner peace and a new 
life. He would have suffered—there was 
indeed a posstbility of very severe suffer- 
ing—but he would have been a free 
man—yes, free even if in prison, and he 
would have followed the fine tradition 
of rectitude, extorting the respect and 
admiration of all true souls, etc. He had 
read authentic records of similar deeds. 
What stopped him from carrying out the 
programme of honesty was his powerful 
worldly common sense. Despite what 
he had read, and despite the inspiring 
image of Rachel, his common sense soon 
convinced him that confession would be 
an error of judgment and quite unre- 
munerative for, at any rate, very many 
years. Hence he abandoned regretfully 
the notion of confessing as a beautifully 
impossible dream. But righteousness 
was not thereby entirely. denied to him; 
his thirst for it could still be assuaged by 
the device of an oath to repay secretly 
to Horrocleave every penny that he had 
stolen from Horrocleave, which oath 
he took—and felt better and worthier of 
Rachel. 

He might, perhaps, have inclined more 
effectually toward confession had not the 
petty-cash book appeared to him in the 
morning light as an admirably convinc- 
ing piece of work. It had the most 
innocent air, and was markedly superior 
to his recollection of it. On many pages 
he himself could scarcely detect his own 
traces. He began to feel that he could 
rely pretty strongly on the cleverness of 
the petty-cash book. Only four blank 
pages remained in it. A few days more 
and it would be filled up, finished, la- 
beled with a gummed white label show- 
ing its number and the dates of its first 
and last entries, shelved and forgotten. 


he was an expert 
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A pity that Horrocleave’s suspicions had 
not been delayed for another month or 
so, for then the book might have been 
mislaid, lost, or even consumed in a con- 
flagration! But never mind! A certain 
amount of ill-luck fell to every man, and 
he would trust to his excellent handi- 
craft in the petty-cash book. It was his 
only hope in the world, now that the 
mysterious and heavenly bank - notes 
were gone. 

His attitude toward the bank-notes 
was, quite naturally, illogical and self- 
contradictory. While the bank-notes 
were in his pocket he had in the end seen 
three things with clearness. First, the 
wickedness of appropriating them. Sec- 
ond, the danger of appropriating them— 
having regard to the prevalent habit of 
keeping the numbers of bank-notes. 
Third, the wild madness of attempting 
to utilize them in order to replace the 
stolen petty-cash, for by no ingenuity 
could the presence of a hoard of over 
seventy pounds in the petty-cash box 
have been explained. He had perfectly 

rasped all that; and yet, he notes 

cee vanished, he felt forlorn, alone, 
as one who has lost his best friend—a 
prop and firm succor in a universe of 
quicksands. 

In the matter of the burning of the 
notes his conscience did not accuse him. 
On the contrary, he emerged blameless 
from the episode. It was not he who 
first had so carelessly left the notes lying 
about. He had not searched for them, 
he had not purloined them. They had 
been positively thrust upon him. His 
intention in assuming nl of them 
for a brief space was to teach some negli- 
gent person a lesson. During the eve- 
ning fate had given him no opportunity 
to produce them. And when in the 
night, with honesty unimpeachable, he 
had decided to restore them to the land- 
ing, fate had intervened once more. At 
each step of the affair he had acted for 
the best in difficult circumstances. Per- 
sons so ill-advised as to drop bank-notes 
under chairs must accept all the conse- 
quences of their act. ho could have 
foreseen that while he was engaged on 
the philanthropic errand of fetching a 
doctor for an aged lady Rachel would 
light a fire under the notes? . . . No, 
not merely was he without sin in the 


matter of the bank-notes, he was rather 
an ill-used person, a martyr deserving 
of sympathy. And further, he did not 
regret the notes; he was glad they were 
gone. They could no longer tempt him 
now, and their disappearance would re- 
main a mystery forever. So far as they 
were concerned, he could look his aunt 
or anybody else in the face without a 
tremor. The mere destruction of the im- 
mense undetermined sum of money did 
not seriously ruffle him. As an ex-bank- 
clerk he was aware that though an indi- 
vidual would lose, the state, through the 
Bank of England, would correspond- 
ingly gain, and thus for the nonce he had 
the large sensations of a patriot 


Axon, the factotum of the counting- 
house, came in from the outer office with 
a mien composed of mirth and apprehen- 
sion in about equal parts. If Axon hap- 
pened to be the subject of a conversation 
and there was any uncertainty as to 
which Axon out of a thousand Axons he 
might be, the introducer of the subject 
would always say: “ You know—sandy- 
haired fellow.” ‘This described him— 
hair, beard, mustache. Sandy-haired 
men have no age until they are fifty-five, 
and Axon was not fifty-five. He was a 
pigeon-flyer by choice, and-a clerk 
order that he might be a pigeon-flyer. 
His fault was that, with no moral right 
whatever to do so, he would treat Louis 
Fores as a business equal in the office 
and as a social equal in the street. 

He sprang upon Louis now as one 
grinning valet might spring upon an- 
other, enormous with news, and whis- 
pered: 

“T say, guv’nor’s put his foot through 
them steps from painting-shop and 
sprained his ankle. Look out for ruc- 
tions, eh? Thank the Lord it’s a half- 
day!” 

And then whipped back to his own 
room. 

On any ordinary Saturday morning 
Louis by a fine frigidity would have tried 
to show to the obtuse Axon that he re- 
sented such demeanor toward himself on 
the part of an Axon, assuming as it did 
that the art-director of the works was one 
of the servile crew that scuttled about in 
terror if the ferocious Horrocleave hap- 
pened to sneeze. But to-day the mere 
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sudden information that Horrocleave 
was on the works gave him an unpleas- 
ant start and seriously impaired his pres- 
ence of mind. He had not been aware of 
Horrocleave’s arrival. He had been ex- 
pecting to hear Horrocleave’s step and 
voice, and the rustle of him hanging up 
his mackintosh outside (Horrocleave al- 
ways wore a mackintosh instead of an 
overcoat), and all the general introduc- 
tory sounds of his advent, before he 
finally came into the inner room. But, 
now, for aught Louis knew, Horrocleave 
might already have been in the inner 
room before Louis. He was upset. The 
enemy was not attacking him in the 
proper and usual way. 

And the next instant, ere he could 
collect and reorganize his forces, he was 
paralyzed by the footfall of Horrocleave, 
limping, and the bang of a door. 

And Louis thought: 

“He’s in the outer office. He’s only 
got to take his mackintosh off and then 
[ shall see his head coming through this 
door, and perhaps he’ll ask me for the 
petty-cash book right off.” 

But Horrocleave did not even pause to 
remove his mackintosh. In dehance of 
immemorial habit, being himself consid- 
erably excited and confused, he stalked 
straight in, half hopping, and sat down 
in his frowsy chair at his frowsy desk, 
with his cap at the back of his head. He 
was a spare man, of medium height, with 
a thin, shrewd face and a constant look 
of hard, fierce determination. 

And there was Louis staring like a 
fool at the open page of the petty-cash 
book, incriminating himself every in- 
stant. 

“Hello!” said Louis, without looking 
round. ‘“‘What’s up?” 

“What’s up?” Horrocleave scowled. 
“What d’ye mean?” 

“T thought you were limping just the 
least bit in the world,” said Louis, whose 
tact was instinctive and indestructible. 

“Oh, that!’ said Horrocleave, as 
though nothing was further from his 
mind than the peculiarity of his gait that 
morning. He bit his lip. 

“Slipped over something?”’ Louis sug- 
gested. 

“Ay!” said Horrocleave, somewhat 
less ominously, and began to open his 
letters. 
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Louis saw that he had done well to 
feign ignorance of the sprain and to 
assume that Horrocleave had slipped, 
whereas in fact Horrocleave had put his 
foot through a piece of rotten wood. 
Everybody in the works, upon pain of 
death, would have to pretend that the 
employer had merely slipped, and that 
the consequences were negligible. Hor- 
rocleave had already nearly eaten an old 
man alive for the sin of asking whether 
he had hurt himself! ° 

And he had not hurt himself because 
two days previously he had ferociously 
stopped the odd-man of the works from 
wasting his time in mending just that 
identical stair, and had asserted that 
the stair was in excellent condition. Hor- 
rocleave, though Napoleonic by dispo- 
sition, had a provincial mind, even a 
Five Towns mind. He regarded as sheer 
loss any expenditure on repairs or re- 
newals or the processes of cleansing. 
His theory was that everything would 
“do” indefinitely. He passed much of 
his time in making things “do.” His 
confidence in the theory that things 
could indeed be made to “do” was 
usually justified, but the steps from the 
painting-shop—a gimcrack ladder with 
hand-rail, attached somehow externally 
to a wall—had at length betrayed it. 
That the accident had happened to him- 
self and not to a lad balancing a plankful 
of art-luster ware on one shoulder, was 
sheer luck. And now the odd-man, with 
the surreptitious air of one engaged in a 
nefarious act, was putting a new tread 
on the stairs. Thus devoutly are the 
Napoleonic served! 

Horrocleave seemed to weary of his 
correspondence. 

“By the by,” he said in a strange tone, 
“‘let’s have a look at that petty-cash 
book.” 

Louis rose, and with all his charm, 
with all the elegance of a man intended 
by nature for wealth and fashion instead 
of a slave on a foul pot-bank, gave up 
the book. It was like giving up hope to 
the last vestige, like giving up the ghost. 
He saw with horrible clearness that he 
had been deceiving himself, that Horro- 
cleave’s ruthless eye could not fail to 
discern at the first glance all his neat 
dodges, such as additions of ten to the 
shillings, and even to the pounds here 
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and there, and ingenious errors in carry- 
ing forward totals from the bottom of 
one page to the top of the next. He be- 
gan to speculate whether Horrocleave 

would be content merely to fling him out 
of the office, or whether he would prose- 
cute. Prosecution seemed much more 
in accordance with the Napoleonic tem- 
perament, and yet Louis could not, then, 
conceive himself the victim of a prose- 
cution. ... 4 Anybody else, but not Louis 
Fores! 

Horrocleave, his elbow on the table, 
leaned his head on his hand and began 
to examine the book. Suddenly he 
looked up at Louis, who could not move 
and could not cease from agreeably 
smiling. 

Said Horrocleave in a still more pecul- 
iar tone: 

‘Just ask Axon whether he means to 
go fetch wages to-day or to-morrow. 
Has he forgotten it’s Saturday morn- 
ing?” 

Louis shot away into the outer office, 
where Axon was just putting on his hat 
to go to the bank 

Alone in the outer office, Louis won- 
dered. The whole of his vitality was 
absorbed in the single function of won- 
dering. Then, through the thin slit of 
the half-open door between the top and 
the middle hinges, he beheld Horrocleave 
bending in judgment over the book. 
And he gazed at the vision in the fas- 
cination of horror. In a few moments 
Horrocleave leaned back, and Louis saw 
that his face had turned paler. It went 
almost white. Horrocleave was breath- 
ing strangely, his arms dropped down- 
ward, his body slipped to one side, his 

cap fell off, his eyes shut, his mouth 
opened, his head sank loosely over the 
back of the chair like the head of a 
corpse. He had fainted. The thought 
passed through Louis’ mind that stupe- 
faction at the complex unrighteousness 
of the petty-cash records had caused 
Horrocleave to lose consciousness. Then 
the true explanation occurred to him. 
It was the pain in his ankle that had 
overcome the heroic sufferer. Louis de- 
sired to go to his aid, but he could not 
budge from his post. Presently the 


color began slowly to return to Horro- 
cleave’s cheek; his eyes opened; he 
looked round sleepily and then wildly; 
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and then he rubbed his eyes and yawned. 
He remained quiescent for several min- 
utes, while a railway lorry thundered 
through the archway and the hoofs of 
the great horse crunched on shawds in 
the yard. Then he called, in a subdued 
voice: 

“Louis! Where the devil are ye?” 

Louis re-entered the room, and as he 
did so Horrocleave shut the petty-cash 
book with an abrupt gesture. 

“Here, take it!” said he, pushing the 
book away. 

“Ts it all right?’ Louis asked. 

Horrocleave nodded. ‘Well, I’ve 
checked about forty additions.” And 
he smiled sardonically. 

“T think you might doit a bit oftener,” 
said Louis, and then went on: “I say, 
don’t you think it might be a good thing 
if you took your boot off? You never 
know, when you’ve slipped, whether it 
won’t swell—I mean the ankle.” 

“Bosh!” exclaimed Horrocleave, with 
precipitation, but after an instant add- 
ed, thoughtfully: “Well, I dun’no’. 
Wouldn’t do any harm, would it? I 
say—get me some water, will you? I 
don’t know how it is, but I’m as thirsty 
as a dog.” 

The heroic martyr to the affirmation 
that he had not hurt himself had hand- 
somely saved his honor. He could afford 
to relax a little now the rigor of consist- 
ency in conduct. With twinges and 
yawns he permitted Louis to help him 
with the boot and to put an art-luster 
cup to his lips. 

Louis was in the highest spirits. He 
had seen the gates of the Inferno, and 
was now snatched up to Paradise. He 
knew that Horrocleave had never more 
than half suspected him, and that the 
terrible Horrocleave pride would prevent 
Horrocleave from asking for the book 
again. Henceforth, saved by a miracle, 
he could live in utter rectitude; he could 
respond freely to the inspiring influence 
of Rachel, and he would do so. He 
smiled at his previous fears, and was 
convinced, by no means for the first 
time, that a providence watched over 
him because of his good intentions and 
his nice disposition——that nothing really 
serious could ever occur to Louis Fores. 
He reflected happily that in a few days 
he would begin a new petty-cash book— 
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and he envisaged it as a symbol of his 
new life. The future smiled. He made 
sure that his aunt Maldon was dying 
and though he liked her very much and 
would regret her demise, he could not be 
expected to be blind to the fact that a 
proportion of her riches would devolve 
on himself. Indeed, in unluckily causing 
a loss of money to his aunt Maldon he 
had in reality only been robbing himself. 
So that there was no need for any kind 
of remorse. When the works closed for 
the week-end, he walked almost serenely 
up to Bycars for news—news less of his 
aunt’s condition than of the discovery 
that a certain roll of bank-notes had 
been mislaid. 


The front door was open when Louis 
arrived at Mrs. Maldon’s house, and he 
walked in. Anybody might have walked 
in. There was nothing unusual in this; 
it was not a sign that the mistress of the 
house was ill in bed and its guardianship 
therefore disorganized. The front doors 
of Bursley—even the most select—were 
constantly ajar and the fresh wind from 
off the pot-bank was constantly blowing 


through those exposed halls and up those 


staircases. For the demon of public 
inquisitiveness is understood in the Five 
Towns to be a nocturnal demon. The 
fear of it begins only at dusk. A woman 
who in the evening protects her parlor 
like her honor will, while the sun is 
above the horizon, show the sacred 
secrets of the kitchen itself to any one 
who chooses to stand on the front step. 

Louis put his hat and stick on the oak 
chest, and with a careless, elegant gesture 
brushed back his dark hair. The door 
of the parlor was slightly ajar. He 
pushed it gently open, and peeped round 
it with a pleasant arch expression on the 
chance of there being some one within. 

Rachel was lying on the Chesterfield. 
Her left cheek, resting on her left hand, 
was imbedded in the large cushion. A 
large coil of her tawny hair, displaced, 
had spread loosely over the dark green 
of the sofa. The left foot hung limp over 
the edge of the sofa; the jutting angle 
of the right knee divided sharply the 
drapery of her petticoat into two sys- 
tems, and her right shoe with its steel 
buckle pressed against the yielding back 
of the Chesterfield. The night arm lay 


lissome like a snake across her breast. 
All her muscles were lax, and every full 
curve of her body tended downward in 
response to the negligent pose. Her 
eyes were shut, her face flushed; and 
her chest heaved with the slow regularity 
of her deep, unconscious breathing. 

Louis as he gazed was enchanted. 
This was not Miss Fleckring, the com- 
panion and household-help of Mrs. Mal- 
don, but a nymph, a fay, the universal 
symbol of his highest desire. . . . He 
would have been happy to kiss the glint- 
ing steel buckle, so feminine, so provoca- 
tive, so coy. The tight rounded line of 
the waist, every bend of the fingers, the 
fall of the eyelashes—all were exquisite 
and precious to him after the harsh, 
unsatisfying, desolating masculinity of 
Horrocleave’s. This was the divine re- 
ward of Horrocleave’s, the sole reason 
of Horrocleave’s. Horrocleave’s only 
existed in order that this might exist and 
be maintained amid cushions and the 
softness of calm and sequestered inte- 
riors, waiting forever in acquiescence for 
the arrival of manful doers from Horro- 
cleave’s. The magnificent pride of male 
youth animated Louis. He had not a 
care in the world. Even his long-unpaid 
tailor’s bill was magically abolished. He 
was an embodiment of exulting hope and 
fine aspirations. 

Rachel stirred, dimly aware of the 
invasion. And Louis, actuated by the 
most delicate regard for her sensitive 
modesty, vanished back for a moment 
into the hall, until she should have fitted 
herself for his beholding. 

Mrs. Tams had come from somewhere 
into the hall. She was munching a 
square of bread and cold bacon, and she 
courtesied, exclaiming: 

“It’s never Mester Fores! That’s 
twice her’s been woke up this day!” 

“Who's there?”’ Rachel called out, and 
her voice had the breaking, bewildered 
softness of a woman’s in the dark, 
emerging from a dream. 

“Sorry! Sorry!’ said Louis, behind 
the door. 

“It’s all right,” she reassured him. 

He returned to the room. She was 
sitting upright on the sofa, her arms a 
little extended and the tips of her fingers 
touching the sofa. The coil of her hair 
had been arranged. The romance of 
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the exciting night still clung to her, for 
Louis; but what chiefly seduced him 
was the mingling in her mien of soft 
confusion and candid, sturdy honesty 
and dependableness. He felt that here 
was not only a ravishing charm, but a 
source of moral strength from which he 
could draw inexhaustibly that which he 
had a slight suspicion he lacked. He 
felt + thes here was joy and salvation 
united, and it seemed too good to be 
true. Strange that when she greeted 
him at the doorstep on the previous 
evening he had imagined that she was 
revealing herself to him for the first 
time; and again later, in the kitchen, 
he had imagined that she was revealing 
herself to him for the first time; and 
again still later, in the sudden crisis at 
his bedroom door, he had imagined that 
she was revealing herself to him for the 
first time! For now he perceived that 
he had never really seen her before; and 
he was astounded and awed. 

“Auntie still on the up-grade?” he 
inquired, using all his own charm. He 
guessed, of course, that Mrs. Maldon 
must be still better, and he was very 
glad, although, if she recovered, it would 
be she and not himself that he had de- 
prived of bank-notes. 

“Oh yes, she’s better,” said Rachel, 
not moving from the sofa; “but have 
you heard what’s happened ?” 

In spite of himself he trembled, await- 
ing the disclosure. “ Now for the bank- 
notes!’ he reflected, bracing his nerves. 
He shook his head. 

She told him what had happened; she 
told him at length, quickening her speech 
as she proceeded. And for a few mo- 
ments it was as if he were being engulfed 
by an enormous wave, and would drown. 
But the next instant he recollected that 
he was on dry land, safe, high beyond 
the reach of any catastrophe. His posi- 
tion was utterly secure. The past was 
past; the leaf was turned. He had but 
to forget, and he was confident of his 
ability to forget. The compartments of 
his mind were innumerable, and as sepa- 
rate as the dungeons of a medieval prison. 

“Tsn’t it awful?” she murmured. 

“Well, it is rather awful!” 

“Nine hundred and sixty-five pounds! 
Fancy it!” 

The wave approached him again as she 


named the sum. Nevertheless, he never 
once outwardly blenched. As he had 
definitely put away unrighteousness, so 
his face showed no sign of guilt. Like 
many ingenuous-minded persons, he had 
in a high degree the faculty of appearing 
innocent—except when he really was 
innocent. 

“If you ask me,” said Rachel, “she 
never took any of the notes up-stairs 
at all. She left them all somewhere 
down-stairs, and only took the serviette 
up-stairs.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, thoughtfully, won- 
dering whether, on the other hand, Mrs. 
Maldon had not taken all the notes up- 
stairs, and left none of them down- 
stairs. Was it possible that in that small 
roll, in that crushed ball that he had 
dropped into the grate, there was nearly 
a thousand pounds—the equivalent of an 
income of a pound a week for ever and 
ever? ... lover mind! The incident, 
so far as he was concerned, was closed. 
The dogma of his future life would be 
that the bank-notes had never existed. 

“And I’ve looked ¢v’-rywhere!” Ra- 
chel insisted with strong emphasis. 

Louis remarked, thoughtfully, as 
though a new aspect of the affair was 
presenting itself to him: 

“It’s really rather serious, you know!” 

“I should just say it was—as much 
money as that!” 

“I mean,” said Louis, “for everybody. 
That is to say, Julian and me. We’re 
involved.” 

“How can you be involved? You 
didn’t even know it was in the house.” 

“No. But the old lady might have 
dropped it. I might have picked it up. 
Julian might have picked it up. Who's 
to prove— 

She cut in coldly: 

‘Please don’t talk like that!” 

He smiled with momentary constraint. 
He said to himself: 

“It won’t do to talk to this kind of 
girl like that. She won’t stand it... . 
Why, she wouldn’t even dream of suspi- 
cion falling on herself—wouldn’t dream 
of it.” 

After a silence he began: 

“Well—” and made a gesture to imply 
that the enigma baffled him. 

“T give it up!” breathed Rachel, inti- 
mately. “I fairly give it up!” 
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“And of course that was the c 
her attack?” he said, suddenly, as if the 
idea had just occurred to him. 

Rachel nodded: “Evidently.” 

“Well,” said he, “I'll look in again 
during the afternoon. I must be getting 
along for my grub.” He was hoping 
that he had not unintentionally brought 
about his aunt’s death. 

“Not had your dinner!” she 
“Why! It’s after half-past two!” 

“Oh, well, you know 
day i 


cried ° 
Satur- 


I shall get you a bit of dinner here,” 
she said. “And then perhaps Mrs. Mal- 
don will be waking up. Yes,” she re- 
peated, positively, “I shall get you a 
bit of dinner here, myself. Mrs. Maldon 
would not be at all pleased if I didn’t.’ 

“T’m_ frightfully hungry,” he ad- 
mitted. 

And he was. 

When she had left the parlor he per- 
ceived evidences here and there that she 
had been hunting up hill and down dale 
for the notes; and he went into the back 
room, with an earnest, examining air, 


as though he might find part of the 


missing hoard, after all, in some niche 
overlooked by Rachel. He would have 
preferred to think that Mrs. Maldon 
had not taken the whole of the money 
up-stairs, but reflection did much to con- 
vince him that she had. It was infinitely 
regrettable that he had not counted his 
treasure-trove under the chair. 


The service of his meal, which had the 
charm of a picnic, was interrupted by 
the arrival of the doctor, whose report 
on the invalid, however, was so favor- 
able that Louis could quite dismiss the 
possibly homicidal aspect of his dealings 
with the bank-notes. The shock of the 
complete disappearance of the vast sum 
had perhaps brought Mrs. Maldon to 
the brink of death, but she had edged 
safely away again, in accordance with 
her own calm prophecy that very morn- 
ing. When the doctor had gone, and 
the patient was indulged in her desire 
to be left alone for sleep, Louis very 
slowly and luxuriously finished his re- 
0m with Rachel sitting opposite to 

im, in Mrs. Maldon’s place, at the din- 
ing-table. He lit a cigarette and, grace- 
fully leaning his elbows on the table, 
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gazed at her through the beautiful gray 
smoke-veil, which was like the clouds 
of Paradise. 

What thrilled Louis was the obvious 
fact that he fascinated her. She was 
transformed under his glance. How her 
eyes shone! How her cheek flushed and 
paled! What passionate vitality found 
vent in her little gestures! But in the 
midst of this transformation her honesty, 
her loyalty, her exquisite ingenuousness, 
her superb dependability remained. She 
was no light creature, no flirt nor seeker 
after dubious sensations. He felt that 
at last he was appreciated by one whose 
appreciation was tremendously worth 
having. He was confirmed in that pri- 
vate opinion of himself that no mistakes 
hitherto made in his career had been 
able to destroy. He felt happy and con- 
fident as never before. Luck, of course; 
but luck deserved! He could marry 
this unique creature and be idolized and 
cherished for the rest of his life. In an 
instant, from being a scorner of con- 
jugal domesticity, he became a scorner 
of the bachelor’s existence with its im- 
measurable secret ennui hidden beneath 
the jaunty cloak of a specious freedom— 
freedom to be bored, freedom to fret, 
and long and envy, freedom to eat ashes 
and masticate dust! He would marry 
her. Yes, he was saved, because he 
was loved. And he meant to be worthy 
of his regenerate destiny. All the best 
part of his character came to the surface 
and showed in his face. But he did not 
ask his heart whether he was or was 
not in love with Rachel. The point did 
not present itself. He certainly never 
doubted that he was seeing her with a 
quite normal vision. 

Their talk went through and through 
the enormous topic of the night and 
day, arriving at no conclusion whatever, 
except that there was no, conclusion— 
not even a theory of aconclusion. (And 
the Louis who now discussed the case 
was an innocent reborn Louis, quite 
unconnected with the Louis of the pre- 
vious evening; he knew no more of the 
inwardness of the affair than Rachel did. 
Of such singular feats of doubling the 
personality is the self-deceiving mind 

capable.) After a time it became im- 
plicit in the tone of their conversation 
that the mysterious disappearance in a 
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small, ordinary house of even so colossal 
a sum as nine hundred and sixty-five 
pounds did not mean the end of the 
world. That is to say, they grew accus- 
tomed to the situation. Louis indeed 
permitted himself to suggest, as a man 
of the large, still-existing world, that 
Rachel should guard against overesti- 
mating the importance of the sum. 
True, as he had several times reflected, 
it did represent an income of about a 
pound a week! But, after all, what was 
a pound a week, viewed in a proper per- 
spective? . 

Louis somehow glided from the enor- 
mous topic to the topic of the new- 
est cinema — Rachel. had never seen a 
cinema, except a very primitive one, 
years earlier —and old Batchgrew 
was mentioned, he being notoriously a 
cinema magnate. “I cannot stand that 
man,” said Rachel, with a candor that 
showed to what intimacy their talk had 
developed. Louis was delighted by the 
explosion, and they both fell violently 
upon Thomas Batchgrew and found in- 
tense pleasure in destroying him. And 
Louis was saying to himself, enthusias- 
tically: “‘How well she understands hu- 
man nature!” 

So that when old Batchgrew, without 
any warning or preliminary sound, 
stalked pompously into the room, their 
young confusion was excessive. They 
felt themselves suddenly in the presence 
of not merely a personal adversary, but 
of an enemy of youth and of love and 
of joy—of a being mysterious and malev- 
olent who neither would nor could com- 
prehend them. And they were at once 
resentful and intimidated. 

During the morning Councilor Batch- 
grew had provided himself—doubtless 
by purchase, since he had not been home 
—with a dandiacal spotted white waist- 
coat in honor of the warm and sunny 
weather. This waistcoat by its sprightly 
unsuitability to his aged uncouthness, 
somehow intensified the sinister quality 
of his appearance. 

“Found it?” he demanded, tersely. 

Rachel, strangely at a loss, hesitated 
and glanced at Louis as if for succor. 

No, I haven’t, Mr. Batchgrew,” she 
ail. “T haven’t, I’m sure. And I’ve 
turned over every possible thing likely 
or unlikely.” 


Mr. Batchgrew growled: 

“From th’ look of ye I made sure that 
th’ money had turned up all right—ye 
were that comfortable and cozy! Who'd 
guess as nigh on a thousand pound ’s 
missing out of this house since ine 
night?” 

The heavy voice rolled over them bru- 
tally. Louis attempted to withstand 
Mr. Batchgrew’s glare, but failed. He 
was sure of the absolute impregnability 
of his own position; but the clear mem- 
ory of at least one humiliating and dis- 
astrous interview with Thomas Batch- 
grew in the past robbed Louis’ eye of 
its composure. The circumstances un- 
der which he had left the councilor’s 
employ some years ago were historic and 
unforgetable. 

“I came in back way instead of front 
way,” said Thomas Batchgrew, “ be- 
cause I thought I’d have a look at that 
scullery door. Kitchen’s empty.” 

“What about the scullery door?” 
Louis lightly demanded. 

Rachel murmured: 

“TI forgot to tell you; it was open 
when I came down in the middle of the 
night.””. And then she added: “Wide 
open.” 

“Upon my soul!” said Louis, slowly, 
with marked constraint. “I really for- 

et whether I looked at that door before 
i went to bed. I know I looked at all 
the others.” 

“T’d looked at it, anyway,” said 
Rachel, defiantly, gazing at the table. 

“And when you found it open, miss,’ 
pursued Thomas Batchgrew, “what did 
ye do?” 

“1 shut it and locked it.” 

“Where was the key?” 

“In the door.” 

“Lock in order?” 

wt 

“Well, then, how could it have been 
opened from the outside? There isn’t a 
mark on the door, outside or in.” 

“As far as that goes, Mr. Batchgrew,” 
said Rachel, “only last week the key 
fell out of the lock on the inside and slid 
down the brick floor to the outside— 
you know there’s a slope. And J had to 
go our of the house by the front, and 
the lamplighter climbed over the back 
gate for me and let me into the yard so 
that I could get the key again. That 
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might have happened last night. Some 
one might have shaken the key out, and 
pulled it under the door with a bit of 
wire Or something.” 

‘That won’t do,” Thomas Batchgrew 
stopped her. “You said the key was in 
the door on the inside.” 

“Well, when they’d once opened the 
door from the outside, couldn’t they 
have put the key on the inside again?” 

“They? Who?” 

“‘Burglars.” 

Thomas Batchgrew repeated sarcas- 
tically: 

“Burglars! Burglars!”’ 

“Well, Mr. Batchgrew, either bur- 
glars must have been at work,” said 
Louis, who was fascinated by Rachel’ s 
surprising news and equally surprising 
theory — “ either burglars must have 
been at work,” he repeated impressive- 
ly, “‘or—the money is still in the house. 
That’s evident.” 

“Is it?” snarled Batchgrew. “Look 
here, miss, and you, young Fores, | 
didn’t make much o’ this this morning, 
because | thought th’ money ’u ‘d happen 
be found. But seeing as it isn’t, and as 
we’re talking about it, what time was 
the rumpus last night?’ 

“What time?” Rachel muttered. 
“What time was it, Mr. Fores?” 

“1 dun’no’,” said Louis. “Perhaps 
the doctor would know.” 

“Oh!” said Rachel, “Mrs. Tams said 
the hall clock had stopped; that must 
have been when Mrs. Maldon knocked 
up against it.” 

She went to the parlor door and 
opened it, displaying the hall clock, 
which showed twenty-five minutes past 
twelve. Louis had crept up behind Mr. 
Batchgrew, who in his inapposite white 
waistcoat stood between the two lovers, 
stertorous with vague anathema. 

“So that was the time,” said he. 
“And th’ burglars must ha’ been and 
gone afore that. A likely thing burglars 
coming at twelve o’clock at night, isn’t 
it? And I’ll tell ye summat else. Them 
burglars was copped last night at Knype 
at eleven o'clock when th’ pubs closed, 
if ye want to know—the whole gang of 
three on ’em.” 

“Then what about that burglary last 
night down the lane?” Rachel asked, 
sharply. 


and snorted. 
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“Oh!” exclaimed Louis. “Was there 
a burglary down the lane last night? I 
didn’t know that.” 

“No, there wasn’t,” said Batchgrew, 
ruthlessly. “That burglary was a prac- 
tical joke, and it’s all over the town. 
Denry Machin had a hand in that affair, 
and by now I dare say he wishes he 
hadn’t.” 

“Still, Mr. Batchgrew,” Louis argued, 
superiorly, with the philosophic impar- 
tiality of a man well accustomed to the 
calm unraveling of crime, “there may be 
other burglars in the land beside just 
those three.”” He would not willingly 
allow the theory of burglars to crumble. 
Its attractiveness increased every mo- 
ment. 

“There may and there mayn’t, young 
Fores,” said Thomas Batchgrew. “ Did 
you hear anything of ’em?” 

“No, I didn’t,” Louis replied, restively. 

“And yet you ought to have been 
listening out for ’em. 

“Why ought I to have been listening 
out for them? 

“Knowing there was all that money 
in th’ house.’ . 

“Mr. Fores didn’t know,” said Rachel. 

Louis felt himself unjustly smirched. 

“It’s scarcely an hour ago,” said he, 
“that I heard about this money for the 
first time.” And he felt as innocent and 
aggrieved as he looked. 

Mr. Batchgrew smacked 
loudly. 

“Then,” he announced, “I’m going 
down to th’ police- -station, to put it r 
Snow’s hands.” 

Rachel straightened herself. 

“But surely not without telling Mrs. 
Maldon?” 

Mr. Batchgrew fingered his immense 
whiskers. 

“Is she better?” he inquired, threat- 
eningly. This was his first sign of inter- 
est in Mrs. Maldon’s condition. 

“Oh yes; much. She’s going on very 
well. The doctor’s just been.” 

“Is she asleep?” 

“She’s resting. 


his lips 


She may be asleep.” 
“Did ye tell her ye hadn’t found her 
money?” 
“la” 
“What did she say?” 
“She didn’t say anything.” 
“Tt might be municipal money, for all 
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she seems to care!” remarked Thomas 
Batchgrew, with a short, bitter grin. 
“Well, I’ll be moving to th’ police- 
station. I’ve never come across aught 
like this before, and I’m going to get to 
the bottom of it.” 

Rachel slipped out of the door into 
the hall 

“Please wait a moment, Mr. Batch- 
grew,” she whispered, timidly. 

“What for?” 

* Till I’ve told Mrs. Maldon.” 

“ But if her’s asleep?” 

“| must waken her. I couldn’t think 
of letting you go to the police-station 
without letting her know—after what 
she said this morning.” 

Rachel waited. Mr. Batchgrew 
glanced aside. 

“Here! Come here!” said Mr. Batch- 
grew in a different tone. The fact 
was that, put to the proof, he dared 
not, for all his autocratic habit, openly 
disobey the injunction of the benig- 
nant, indifferent, helpless Mrs. Maldon. 
“Come here!” he repeated, coarsely. 
Rachel obeyed, shamefaced despite her- 
self. Batchgrew shut the door. “ Now,” 
he said, grimly, “‘what’s your secret? 
Out with it. 1 know you and her’s got 
a secret. What is it?” 

Rachel sat down on the sofa, hid her 
face in her hands, and startled both 
men by a sob. She wept with violence. 
And then through her tears, and half 
looking up, she cried out passionately: 

“It’s all your fault. Why did you leave 
the money in the house at all? You 
know you'd no right to do it, Mr. 
Batchgrew!”’ 

The councilor was shaken out of his 
dignity by the incredible impudence of 
this indictment from a chit like Rachel. 
Similar experiences, however, had hap- 
pened to him before; for, though as a rule 
people most curiously conspired with him 
to keep up the fiction that he was sacred, 
at rare intervals somebody’s self-control 
would break down, and bitter incon- 
venient home truths would resound in 
the ear of Thomas Batchgrew. But he 
would recover himself in a few moments, 
and usually some diversion would occur 
to save him—he was nearly always lucky. 
A diversion occurred now, of the least 
expected kind. The cajoling tones of 
Mrs. Tams were heard on the staircase. 


“Nay, mam! Nay, mam! This ’Il 
never do. Must | go on my bended 
knees to ye?” 

And then the firm but soft voice of 
Mrs. Maldon: 

“T must speak to Mr. Batchgrew. | 
must have Mr. Batchgrew here at once. 
Didn’t you hear me call and call to you?” 

“That I didn’t, mam! I was beating 
the feather bed in the back bedroom. 
Nay, not a step lower do you go, mam, 
not if I lose me job for it.” 

Thomas Batchgrew and Louis were 
already out in the hall. Half-way down 
the stairs stood Mrs. Maldon, support- 
ing herself by the banisters and being 
supported by Mrs. Tams. She was wear- 
ing her pink peignoir with white frills 
at the neck and wrists. Her black hair 
was loose on her shoulders like the hair 
of a young girl. Her pallid and heavily 
seamed features with the deep shining 
eyes trembled gently, as if in response 
to a distant vibration. She gazed upon 
the two silent men with an expression 
that united benignancy with profound 
inquietude and sadness. All her past 
life was in her face, inspiring it with 
strength and sorrow. 

“Mr. Batchgrew,” she said. “I’ve 
heard your voice for a long time. I 

want to speak to you.” 

And then she turned, yielding to the 
solicitous alarm of Mrs. Tams, climbed 
feebly up the stairs, and vanished round 
the corner at the top. And Mrs. Tams, 
putting her frowsy head for an instant 
over the hand-rail, stopped to adjure 
Mr. Batchgrew: 

“Eh, mester; ye’d better stop where 
ye are awhile.” 

From the parlor came the faint sob- 
bing of Rachel. 

‘he two men had not a word to say. 
Mr. Batchgrew grunted, vacillating. It 
seemed as if the majestic apparition of 
Mrs. Maldon had rebuked everything 
that was derogatory and undignified in 
her trustee, and that both he and Louis 
were apologizing to the empty hall for 
being common, base creatures. Each 
of them—and especially Louis—had the 
sense of being awakened to events of 
formidable grandeur whose imminence 
neither had suspected. Still assuring 
himself that his position was absolutely 
safe, Louis nevertheless was aware of a 
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sinking in the stomach. He could rebut 
any accusation. “‘And yet... !” mur- 
mured his craven conscience. What 
could be the enigma between Mrs. Mal- 
don and Rachel? He was now trying to 
convince himself that Mrs. Maldon had 
in fact divided the money into two parts, 
of which he had handled only one, and 
that the impressive mystery had to do 
with the other part of the treasure, which 
he had not seen nor touched. How, 
the n, could he personally be threatened? 

‘And yet... !” said his conscience, 
again. 

In about a minute Mrs. Tams reap- 
peared at the head of the stairs. 

“Her will have ye, mester!”’ said she 
to the councilor. 

Thomas Batchgrew 
her. 

Louis made a noise with his tongue as 
if starting a horse, and returned to the 
parlor. 

Rachel, 
wet face. 

“T’ve got no secret,” she said, pas- 
sionately. ‘And I’m sure Mrs. Maldon 
hasn’t. What’s he driving at?” 


mounted after 


still on the sofa, showed het 


The natural freedom of her gestures 
and vehement accent was enchanting to 
Louis. 

She jumped from the Chesterfield and 


ran away up-stairs, flying. He followed 
to the lobby, and saw her dash into her 
own room and feverishly shut the door, 
which was in full view at the top of the 
stairs. And Louis thought he had never 
lived in any moment so exquisite and so 
alarming as that moment. 

He was now alone on the ground floor. 
He caught no sound from above. 

“Well, I’d better get out of this,” he 
said to himself. “Anyhow, I’m all 
right! . . . What a girl! Terrific!” 
And, lighting a fresh cigarette, he left 
the house. 


“And now what’s amiss?” Thomas 
Batchgrew demanded, alone with Mrs. 
Maldon in the tranquillity of the bed- 
room. 

Mrs. Maldon lay once more in bed; 
the bedclothes covered her without a 
crease, and from the neat fold-back of 
the white sheet her wrinkled ivory face 
and curving black hair emerged so still 
and calm that her recent flight to the 
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stairs seemed unreal, impossible. The 
impression her mien gave was that she 
never had moved and never would move 
from the bed. Thomas Batchgrew’s 
blusterous voice frankly showed acute 
irritation. He was angry because nine 
hundred and sixty-five pounds had mon- 
strously vanished, because the chance of 
a good investment was lost, because Mrs. 
Maldon tied his hands, because Rachel 
had forgotten her respect and his dignity 
in addressing him; but more because he 
felt too old to impose himself by sheer 
rough-riding individual force on the oth- 
er actors in the drama, and still more 
because he, and nobody else, had left 
the nine hundred and sixty-five pounds 
in the house. What an orgy of denun- 
ciation he would have plunged into had 
some other person insisted on leaving 
the money in the house with a similar 
result! 

Mrs. Maldon looked up at him with 
a glance of compassion. She was filled 
with pity for him because he had ar- 
rived at old age without dignity and 
without any sense of what was fine in 
life; he was not even susceptible to the 
chastening influences of a sick-room. 
She knew, indeed, that he hated and 
despised sickness in others, and that 
when ill himself he became a moaning 
mass of cowardice and vituperation. 
And in her heart she invented the most 
wonderful excuses for him, and trans- 
formed him into a martyr of destiny who 
had suffered both through ancestry and 
through environment. Was it his fault 
that he was thus tragically defective? 
So that by the magic power of her be- 
nevolence he became dignified in spite 
of himself. 

She said: 

“Mr. Batchgrew, I want you to oblige 
me by not discussing my affairs with 
anyone but me.” 

At that moment the front door closed 
firmly below, and the bedroom vibrated. 
“Is that Louis going?” she asked. 

Batchgrew went to the window and 
looked downward, lowering the pupils 
of his eyes as far as possible so as to 
see the pavement. 

Sas eee 

It’s Louis going, he replied. 

Mrs. Maldon sighed relief. 

Mr. Batchgrew said no more. 

**What were you talking about down- 
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stairs to those two?” Mrs. Maldon went 
on, carefully. 

“What d’ye suppose we were talking 
about?” retorted Batchgrew, still at the 
window. Then he turned toward her 
and proceeded in an outburst: “If ye 
want to know, missis, I was asking that 
young wench what the secret was be- 
tween you and her.” 

“The secret? Between Rachel and 
me?” 

“Ay! Ye both know what’s happened 
to them notes, and ye’ve made it up 
between ye to say nowt!” 

Mrs. Maldon answered, gravely: 

“You are quite mistaken. I know 
nothing, and I’m sure Rachel doesn’t. 
And we have made nothing up be- 
tween us. How can you imagine such 
things?” 

“Why don’t ye have the police told?” 

“TI cannot do with the police in my 
house.’ 

Mr. Batchgrew approached the bed 
almost threateningly. 

“Tl tell you why ye won’t have the 

olice told. Because ye know Louis 
som has taken your money. It’s as 
plain as a pikestaff. Ye put it on the 
chair on the landing here, and ye left it 
there, and he came along and pocketed 
it.” Mrs. Maldon essayed to protest, 
but he cut her short. ‘Did he or did 
he not come up-stairs after ye’d been 
up-stairs yourself?” 

As Mrs. Maldon hesitated, Thomas 
Batchgrew began to feel younger and 
more impressive. 

“Yes, he did,” said Mrs. Maldon at 
length. ‘But only because I asked him 
to come up—to fasten the window.” 

“What window?” 

“The landing window.” 

Mr. Batchgrew, startled and delighted 
by this unexpected confirmation of his 
theory, exploded: 

“Ha! ... And how soon was that 
after ye’d been up-stairs with the 
notes?” 

“Tt was just afterward.” 

“Ha! .. . 1 don’t mind telling ye 
I’ve been suspecting that young man 
ever since this morning. I only learnt 
just now as he was in th’ house all night. 
That made me think for a moment as 
he’d done it after ye’d all gone to bed. 
And for aught I know he may have. 


But done it sometime he has, and you 
know it as well as | do, Elizabeth.’ 

Mrs. Maldon maintained her serenity. 

“We may be unjust to him. I should 
never forgive myself if I was. He has a 
very good side to him, has Louis!” 

““T’ve never seen it,” said Mr. Batch- 
grew, still growing in authority. ‘“‘He 
began as a thief and he’ll end as a thief, 
if it’s no worse.” 

“Began as a thief?” Mrs. Maldon pro- 
tested. 

“Well, what d’ye suppose he left the 
bank for?” 

“I never knew quite why he left the 
bank. I always understood there was 
some unpleasantness.” 

“If ye didn’t know, it was because ye 
didn’t want to know. Ye never do want 
to know these things. ‘Unpleasant- 
ness!’ There’s only one sort of unpleas- 
antness with the clerks in a bank! ... 
I know, anyhow, because I took the 
trouble to find out for myself, when I 
had that bother with him in my own 
office. And a nice affair that was, too!” 

“But you told me at the time that 
his books were all right with you. Only 
oe preferred not to keep him.” Mrs. 

aldon’s voice was now plaintive. 

Thomas Batchgrew came close to the 
bed and leaned on the foot of it. 

“There’s some things as you won’t 
hear, Elizabeth. His books were all 
right, but he’d made ’em all right. [| 
got hold of him afore he’d done more 
than he could undo—that’s all. There’s 
one trifle as I might ha’ told ye if ye 
hadn’t such a way of shutting folks up 
sometimes, missis. I'll tell ye now. 
Louis Fores went down on his knees to 
me in my office. On his knees, and all 
blubbing. What about that?” 

Mrs. Maldon replied: 

“You must have been glad ever since 
that you did give the poor boy another 
chance.” 

“There’s nothing I’ve regretted more,” 
said Thomas Batchgrew, with a grim- 
ness that became him. “I heard last 
week he’s keeping books and handling 
cash for Horrocleave nowadays. I know 
how that "lend! I'd warn Horrocleave, 
but it’s no business o’ mine, especially 
as ye made me help ye to put him into 
Horrocleave’s . . . There’s half a dozen 
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THE 
that can add up Louis Fores! And have 
added him up! And now he’s robbed ye 
in yer own house. But it makes no 
matter. He’s safe enough!’ He sar- 
donically snorted. “He’s safe enough. 
We canna’ even stop the notes without 
telling the police, and ye won’t have 
the police told. Ohno! He’s managed 
to get on th’ right side o’ you. However, 
he’ll only finish in one way, that chap 
will, whether you and me’s here to see 
it or not.” 

Mr. Batchgrew had grown really im- 
pressive, and he knew it. 

“Don’t let us be hard,” 
Maldon. 
voice: 
family, 
live.’ 

Mr. Batchgrew’s answer was superb 
in its unconscious ferocity: 

“That depends how long ye live.” 

His meaningless eyes rested on her 
with frosty impartiality, as he reflected: 

“| wonder how long she’ll last.” 

He felt strong; he felt immortal. 


pleaded Mrs. 
And then, in a firmer, prouder 
“There will be no scandal in my 

Mr. Batchgrew, as long as | 


Exactly like Mrs. Maldon, he was con- 


vinced that he was old only by the mis- 


leading arithmetic of years, that he was 
not really old, and that there was a 
subtle and vital difference between all 
other people of his age and himself. As 
for Mrs. Maldon, he regarded her as a 
mere poor relic of an organism. 

“At our age—”’ Mrs. Maldon began, 
and paused as if collecting her thoughts. 

“At our age! At our age!” he re- 
peated, sharply deprecating the phrase. 

* At our age,” said Mrs. Maldon, with 
slow insistence, “we ought not to be 
hard on others. We ought to be think- 
ing of our own sins.” 

But, although Mrs. Maldon was per- 
haps the one person on earth whom he 
both respected and feared, Thomas 
Batchgrew listened to her injunction 
only with rough disdain. He was inca- 
pable of thinking of his own sins. While 
in health, he was nearly as unaware of 
sin as an animal. 

Nevertheless, he turned uneasily in the 
silence of the pale room, so full of the 
shy and prim refinement of Mrs. Mal- 
don’s individuality. He could talk mor- 
als to others in the grand manner, and 
with positive enjoyment, but to be 
sermonized himself secretly exasperated 
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him because it constrained 
made him self-conscious. 
when thus attacked, 
a flank movement. 

He said bluntly: 

“And I suppose ye'll let him marry 
this Rachel girl if he’s a mind to!” 

Slowly a deep flush covered Mrs. 
Maldon’s face. 

“What makes you say that?” 
questioned, with rising agitation. 

*‘| have but just seen ’em together.’ 

Mrs. Maldon moved nervously in the 
bed. 

“I should never forgive myself if | 
stood by and let Louis marry Rachel,’ 
she said, and there was a sudden des- 
perate urgency in her voice. 

“Isn’ t she good enough for a nephew 
oO yours? 

““She’s good enough for any man,” 
said Mrs. Maldon, quietly. 

“Then it’s him as isna’ good enough! 
And yet, if he’s got such a good side 
to him as ye say—” Mr. Batchgrew 
snorted. 

“He’s not suited to her—not at all.” 

“Now, missis,” said Mr. Batchgrew 
in triumph, “at last we're getting down’ 
to your real opinion of young Fores. 

“I feel I’m responsible for Rachel, 
and— What ought | to do about it?” 

“Do? What can a body do when a 
respectable young woman wi’ red hair 
takes a fancy to a youth? Nowt, Eliza- 
beth. That young woman ’!l marry 
Louis Fores, and ye can take it from 
me.” 

“But why do you say a thing like 
that? I only began to notice anything 
myself last night.” 

“She’s lost her head over him, that’s 
all. I caught ’em just now. ... As 
thick as thieves in your parlor!” 

“But I’m by no means sure that he’s 
smitten with her.” 

“What does it matter whether he is 
or not? She’s lest her head over him, 
and she'll have him. It doesn’t want 
a telescope to see as far as that.’ 

“Well, then, I shall speak to her—I 
shall speak to her to-morrow morning, 
after she’s had a good night’s rest, when 
I feel stronger.” 

“Ay! Ye may! 
say?” 

“T shall warn her. 


him and 
Invariably, 
he would execute 


she 


And what shalt 


I think I shall 
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know how to do it,” said Mrs. Maldon, 
with a certain air of confidence amid her 
trouble. “1 wouldn’t run the risk of a 
tragedy for worlds.” 

“It’s no risk of a tragedy, as ye 
call it,” said Thomas Batchgrew, very 
pleased with his own situation in the 
argument. “It’s a certainty. She’ll be- 
lieve him afore she believes you, what- 
ever ye say. You mark me. It’s a 
certainty.” 

After elaborate preparations of his 
handkerchief, he blew his nose loudly, 
because blowing his nose loudly affected 
him in an agreeable manner. 

A few minutes later he left, saying 
the car would be waiting for him at the 
back of the Town Hall. And Mrs. 
Maldon lay alone until Mrs. Tams came 
in with a tray. 

*An’ I hope that’s enough company 
for one day!” said Mrs. Tams. ‘“‘ Now 
sup it up, do!” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CINEMA 


HAT evening Rachel sat alone in 

the parlor, reclining on the Ches- 

terfield over the Signal. She had 
picked up the Signal in order to read 
about captured burglars, but the paper 
contained not one word on the subject, 
or on any other subject except football. 
The football season had commenced in 
splendor, and it happened to be the 
football edition of the Signal that the 
paper-boy had foisted upon Mrs. Mal- 
don’s house. Despite repeated and posi- 
tive assurances from Mrs. Maldon that 
she wanted the late edition and not the 
football edition on Saturday nights, the 
football edition was usually delivered 
because the paper-boy could not con- 
ceive that any customer could sincerely 
not want the football edition. Rachel 
was glancing in a torpid condition at 
the advertisements of the millinery and 
trimming shops. 

She would have been more wakeful 
could she have divined the blow which 
she had escaped a couple of hours before. 
Between five and six o’clock, when she 
was up-stairs in the large bedroom Mrs. 
Maldon had said to her: “ Rachel—” 
and stopped. “‘ Yes, Mrs. Maldon,” she 
had replied. And Mrs. Maldon had 


said: “Nothing.” Mrs. Maldon had 
desired to say, but in words carefully 
chosen: “Rachel I’ve never told you 
that Louis Fores began life as a bank 
clerk, and was dismissed for stealing 
money. And even since then his con- 
duct has not been biameless.” Mrs. 
Maldon had stopped because she could 
not find the form of words which woul:! 
permit her to impart to her paid com- 
panion this information about her grand- 
nephew. Mrs. Maldon, when the mo- 
ment for utterance came, had discovered 
that she simply could not do it, and that 
all her conscientious regard for Rachel 
and all her sense of duty were not enough 
to make her do it. So that Rachel, un- 
suspecting, had been spared a tremen- 
dous emotional crisis. By this time she 
had grown nearly accustomed to the 
fact of the disappearance of the money. 
She had completely recovered from the 
hysteria caused by old Batchgrew’s at- 
tack, and was indeed, in the supervening 
calm, very much ashamed of it. 

She meant to doze, having firmly 
declined the suggestion of Mrs. Tams 
that she should go to bed at seven 
o'clock, and she was just dropping the 
paper when a tap on the window star- 
tled her. She iooked in alarm at the 
window, where the position of one of the 
blinds proved the correctness of Mrs. 
Maldon’s secret theory that if Mrs. Mal- 
don did not keep a personal watch on 
the blinds they would never be drawn 
properly. Eight inches of black pane 
showed, and behind that dark trans- 
parency something vague and pale. She 
knew it must be the hand of Louis Fores 
that had tapped, and she could feel her 
heart beating. She flew on tiptoe to 
the front door, and cautiously opened it. 
At the same moment Louis sprang from 
the narrow space between the street- 
railings and the bow-window onto the 
steps. He raised his hat with the utmost 
grace. 

“IT saw your head over the arm of 
the Chesterfield,” he said in a cheerful, 
natural, low voice. “So I tapped on 
the glass. I thought if I knocked at 
the door I might waken the old lady. 
How are things to-night?” 

In those few words he perfectly ex- 
plained his manner of announcing him- 
self, endowing it with the highest 
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propriety. Rachel’s misgivings were 
soothed in an instant. Her chief emo- 
tion was an ecstatic pride—because he 
had come, because he could not keep 
away, because she had known that he 
would come, that he must come. And 
in fact was it not his duty to come? 
‘Quietly he came into the hall, quietly 
she closed the door, and when they were 
shut up together in the parlor they both 
spoke in hushed voices, lest the invalid 
should be disturbed. And was not this, 
too, highly proper? 

She gave him the news of the house 
and said that Mrs. Tams was taking 
duty in the sick-room till four o’clock 
in the morning, and herself thencefor- 
ward, but that the invalid gave no 
apparent cause for apprehension. 

“Old Batch been again?” asked Louis, 
with a complete absence of any con- 
straint. 

She shook her head. 

“You'll find that money yet—some- 
where, when you’re least expecting it,” 
Si ud he, almost gaily. 

“T’m sure we shall,” 
conviction. 

“And how are you?” His tone be- 
came anxious and particular. She 
blushed deeply, for the outbreak of 
which she had been guilty and which 
he had witnessed; then smiled difh- 
dently. 

“Oh, I’m all right.” 

“You look’ as if you wanted some 
fresh air—if you'll excuse me saying so.” 

“| haven’t been out to-day, of course,” 
she said. 

“Don’t you think a walk—just a 
breath—would do you good?” 

Without allowing herself to reflect, she 
answered: 

“Well, I ought to have gone out long 
ago to get some food for to-morrow, as 
it's Sunday. Everything’s been so neg- 
lected to-day. If the doctor happened 
to order a cutlet or anything for Mrs. 
Maldon, I don’t know what I should do. 
Truly I ought to have thought of i 
earlier.” 

She seemed to be blaming herself for 
neglectfulness, and thus the enterprise 
of going out had the look of an act of 
duty. Her sensations bewildered her. 

“Perhaps I could walk down with you 
and carry parcels. It’s a good thing 
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it’s Saturday night, or the shops might 
have been closed.” 

She made no answer to this, but stood 
up, breathing quickly. 

‘Pll just speak to Mrs. Tams.’ 

Creeping up-stairs, she silently pushed 
open the door of Mrs. Maldon’s bed- 
room. The invalid was asleep. Mrs. 
Tams, her hands crossed in her comfort- 
able lap, and her mouth widely open, 
was also asleep. But Mrs. Tams was 
used to waking with the ease of a dog. 
Rachel beckoned her to the door. With- 
out a sound the fat woman crossed the 
room. 

“I’m just going out to buy a few 
things we want,” said Rachel in her ear, 
adding no word as to Louis Fores. 

Mrs. Tams nodded. 

Rachel went to her bedroom, turned 
up the gas, straightened her hair, and 
put on her black hat, and her blue jacket 
trimmed with a nameless fur, and picked 
up some gloves and her purse. Before 
descending she gazed at herself for many 
seconds in the small, slanting glass. 
Coming down-stairs, she took the mar- 
keting reticule from its hook in the 
kitchen passage. Then she went back 
to the parlor and stood in the doorway, 
speechless, putting on her gloves rapidly. 

“Ready?” 

She nodded. 

“Shall 1?’ Louis questioned, indicat- 
ing the gas. 

She nodded again, and, stretching to 
his full height, he managed to turn the 
gas down without employing a footstool 
as Rachel was compelled to do. 

“Wait a moment,” she whispered in 
the hall, when he had opened A front 
door. These were the first words she 
had been able to utter. She went to the 
kitchen for a latch-key. Inserting this 
latch-key in the keyhole on the outside, 
and letting Louis pass in front of her, she 
closed the front door with very careful 
precautions against noise, and withdrew 
the key. 

“T’ll take charge of that if you like,” 
said Louis, noticing that she was hesi- 
tating where to bestow it. 

She gave it up to him with a violent 
thrill. She was intensely happy and 
intensely fearful. She was only going 
out to do some’ shopping; but the door 
was shut behind her, and at her side 
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was this magic, mysterious being, and him, he and she were going forth to- q 
the nocturnal universe lay around. Only _ gether like close friends. So much had : 
twenty-four hours earlier she had shut happened in twenty-four hours that the 
the door behind her and gone forth to previous night seemed to be months 

find Louis. And now, having found away. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] é 


A Later Day 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


O more, no more, the boat shall slip 
Along the brimming river; 
No more the splashing oars shall drip 
A thousand drops aquiver. 


No more by overtopping banks 
Of towering thatch before us, 

The prow shall push through reedy ranks 
That spill their salt dews o’er us. 


No more the score of streams that trail 
Across the wide sea-meadow 

Shall catch some skimming pointed sail 
And paint its broken shadow. 


No more the eager boat shall slide 
By creek and shoal untrammeled, 

And come upon the open tide 
Silver and blue enameled. 


No more the purple vapors play ° 
About alluring distance, 

While sheltering sand-dunes all our way 
Muffle the sea’s insistence. 


No more the wavering shapes afar, 
Falling, forever falling, 

Beckon beyond the waiting bar, 
With wild, sweet music calling. 


For now a darker bar. And now 
A fuller tide is tossing, 

An unknown deep invites the prow, 
A greater sea the crossing. 


A mightier music moves the deep, 
In long, slow rhythms breaking— 
Half dreamed, half known—all fallen on sleep— 


To what a great awaking! 
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With Flags Flying 


BY CECIL 


Bee's PENROSE was 
a hardly conscious, 

* through the long strain 

J of waiting, of the pas- 

sage of time. To her 

overtaxed mind the 

caw “Re desk telephone near her 
hand, —"% its bright air of efficiency, 
controlled the whole situation. The 
shining instrument had suddenly devel- 
oped a physiognomy inscrutably smiling 
and yet sinister. It represented, to her 
shrinking sensitiveness, the indiscrimi- 
nate voice and ear of the multitude. 
What whispers, what threats, what prot- 
estations, what mockeries it might have 
revealed to her had it but possessed a 
tongue! Its very silence had become 
ominous. Was the mere suspicion of 


possible disaster enough to strike all 


one’s friends dumb? 

It had not been the least of her painful 
surprises to discover that, for all her 
intelligence, the clear intuition upon 
which she had prided herself, she could 
hopelessly flounder among intricacies 
and complications that every callow 
newspaper reporter disposed of quite 
glibly. She had lamentably failed, from 
the very beginning, to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the attack upon the great firm 
of which her husband was a member. 
The prosecution of the Colfax, Meinert, 
Penrose Company for unlawful business 
methods had impressed her primarily as 
irrational to the point of absurdity. A 
premeditated assault on the Washington 
Monument would have seemed to her 
no more amazing. 

Her husband’s initial explanation, bit- 
terly contemptuous in tone, she had 
naturally accepted as authoritative. In 
any @ase her sources of enlightenment 
would have been limited; but they had 
been further circumscribed by his per- 
emptory refusal to permit her to attend 
court, and her own disinclination to add 
private dissensions to his extremely pub- 
lic harassments. 


CHARD 


The end had apparently justified his 
unconcern. The triumph of the Colfax, 
Meinert, Penrose Company had been 
complete. After months of litigation the 
case had been dismissed for want of reli- 
able evidence; the energetic young pros- 
ecuting attorney had attempted to prove 
too much.. That fact Mrs. Penrose had 
managed shrewdly to detach from the 
most contradictory newspaper reports. 

Hardly had she recovered from this 
rude shock when she was stupefied by 
the news that her husband himself— 
Murray Penrose, of all men—had been 
arrested on charges of a similar nature. 
She had taken even this terrific blow 
quietly at first, chiefly because her 
sense of security had been so absolute. 
Drayton Flint, the distinguished corpo- 
ration lawyer, and one of her husband’s 
close friends and associates, had con- 
tributed to this security by the positive 
assurance that these charges, including 
the serious one of bribing legislators, had 
been trumped up simply as a political 
move in the so-called Progressive cam- 
paign, and would be as easily disposed 
of as the abortive attempt to involve the 
firm. She had been unable to follow his 
jocular advice to lose no sleep over the 
business, but she had replied with sin- 
cerity that she had no uneasiness as to 
the final outcome, though she did regret 
that her husband, who had been so gen- 
erous in every charitable cause, should 
be subjected to further annoyance. His 
enemies, however, would find that they 
had chosen the wrong man for their 
““scape-goat.” He could defend himself. 

She could not now recall the precise 
moment when she had awakened to the 
magnitude of the interests at stake, the 
intricacy of the problem involved. The 
endless delays and postponements by 
which the trial had been retarded had 
served no purpose (that she could 
gather) except to exasperate every one 
concerned, and to show up brilliantly 
the dexterity of the opposing counsel. 
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The press, in the mean while, less dila- 
tory in its methods, had conducted, 
ex officio, a trial of its own. Before this 
tribunal the guilty criminal might well 
cower; and that Murray Penrose had 
been a monster of deceit from his earliest 
childhood was proved by the most in- 
controvertible evidence. Mrs. Penrose 
—who had figured hitherto, in the same 
columns, as a charming and gracious 
hostess, whose costumes had been mi- 
nutely described, and whose movements 
and opinions had assumed an almost 
national importance—found herself used 
as a target for the most incredible sug- 
gestions. She had ventured, upon one 
occasion, to call her husband’s attention 
to a morning paper that had outdone 
itself in malevolent assertions, quota- 
tions, inventions, and lies. He had waved 
it impatiently aside as beneath notice. 
“It is part of the game,” he had cyn- 
ically observed; ‘“‘the reporters must 
live.” 

The preliminary notoriety that had 
seemed to her so outrageous had been 
merely the introductory chapter to what 
was still in store for them. With the 
beginning of the trial the press of the 
country had settled down to work in 
deadly earnest. In her inmost heart 
Flora Penrose felt herself akin to the 
early Christian martyrs who had been 
burnt alive; for in spite of her withering 
consciousness of pain and disfigurement, 
she had positively to seek for the flame 
that scorched her; she could not afford 
to miss a line that was written. Never- 
theless, in all the mass of stupendous 
irrelevance through which she had toiled 
she had not been able to find the \llu- 
minating word. The newspapers ha 
eager only for the sensations of the trial; 
the lurid light they cast blinded her. ‘In 
desperation she had tried to concentrate 
her attention upon the official reports, 
but had been able to establish no relation 
between the given statement and its real 
significance. She could not see the tree 
for the leaves, nor the truth for the 
words that obscured it. The ramifica- 
tions of the colossal enterprises with 
which her husband had calmly acknowl- 
edged his connection positively made 
her head swim. In the end she was so 
enmeshed in the myriad threads spun by 
the lawyers, both for and against the 


defendant, that it had seemed, to her 
exhausted fancy, that no disentangle- 
ment would ever again be possible—they 
were all simply going round and round 
a vicious circle. Only the immense bail, 
that purchased for her husband tempo- 
rary immunity, was a kind of search- 
light that beat, with steady monotony, 
upon their exalted position. To this 
horrible glare, from which there was no 
escape, she had been forced to accommo- 
date herself; though there had been 
moments when she had wished passion- 
ately that she and Murray had been born 
to obscurest labor, from dawn to dark, 
with the sleep that rewarded it and that 
was almost as undisturbed as death. 

Nothing in the whole extraordinary 
experience had seemed to her half so 
extraordinary as the attitude of the vic- 
tim; for it was as a victim that she up- 
held and worshiped Murray Penrose. 
Grave, calm, imperturbable, he changed, 
in no smallest particular, their domestic 
routine; made no increased demand, 
upon either her time or her patience. 
His reticence struck her as nothing short 
of heroic. Of her loyalty there could be 
no doubt; but the enormities of which 
he was accused isolated him even from 
her, whose heart bled that she could not 
approach him. Otherwise she would 
have turned to him in her extremity; but 
how, at this unfortunate time, would he 
interpret the sudden intensity of her 
interest? For years, she sadly told her- 
self, his reserve had not encouraged at- 
tempts at intimacy; in their immense 
absorptions, they had drifted too far 
apart, lost the habit of familiar inter- 
course. It was only by her intuitions 
that she was able to keep pace with him; 
and now he gave her only the dry, hard 
facts of the controversy; too dry, too 
hard for her to assimilate. 

For this separation she had beeu in- 
clined to blame Fate rather than herself 
or Murray. In their innocence they had 
imagined that increase of wealth would 
bring increase of liberty, but she had 
been ruefully forced to acknowledge that 
never had they been so unhampered as 
during the period of their comparative 
adversity. It was but a faint consolation 
to her now to realize that she had always 
done her best to maintain his position at 
the highest level; that she had accepted, 
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WITH FLAGS 


in no frivolous spirit, her vast social 
responsibilities. Teaiien they had at- 
tained the heights, and in looking back 
she grew dizzy. A downfall was incon- 
ceivable; its consequences too crushing, 
too devastating to contemplate! 

At last, after incredible procrastina- 
tions, Mrs. Penrose had been informed, 
by telephone, that the case had finally 
gone to the jury. According to Dray- 
ton Flint, who had called her up shortly 
before noon, the verdict was a foregone 
conclusion. No jury would convict on 
such shadowy evidence. They might 
possibly stay out a few hours—to lend 
more dignity to. their proceedings—but 
they were good men and true, that jury; 
as fine, as 5 ae a body of men as 
he had ever had the honor to address. 
In fact, in his peroration he had been 
so overcome by enthusiasm that, by 
George! he had been quite unable to con- 
trol it; and he had given them this spon- 
taneous tribute! Shortly after midday 
she had read the remarkable outburst, as 
it appeared in the columns of an extra 
edition of an evening paper. Its per- 
fervid heat had not sufficed to dry the 


ink that was appropriately blurred. Mrs. 
Penrose, shuddering with distaste, had 
rubbed her stained fingers with her hand- 
kerchief; but she had long since ceased 
to regard distaste as a factor to be re- 


sented; it was simply part of an im- 
mense "depression that had grown upon 
her day by day, hour by hour, moment 
by moment, till it had darkened her 
whole outlook. She was beset by mis- 
givings to which she could give no name; 
oppressed by an intangible fear that 
nevertheless held her breathless; uncer- 
tain of the effect of her every movement, 
of her lightest word, even of her inmost 
thoughts. 

It was of that formless fear that she 
had been broodingly conscious during 
all the long hours that she had waited 
for the message that might at any mo- 
ment deliver her from its clutch. The 
suspense became at last unendurable, 
and she raised her hand to the receiver 
to end it; but the thought of what her 
impatience might betray to the clerk in 
charge restrained her. By such trivial 
considerations could she be made to suf- 
fer—she, the wife of Murray Penrose! She 
laughed aloud at the incongruity of it. 


FLYING 411 

Rising abruptly, she paced the floor 
from the desk to the door, from the door 
to the desk, never very far from the 
shining instrument that had made itself 
the arbiter of her future. Only now did 
she observe that the light at the window 
looked faded and wan, and that the 
room was invaded by the shadows of 
fast-gathering darkness. Surely, surely, 
by this time, some decision must have 
been arrived at. 

A faint click at the telephone, to which 
again she had been irresistibly drawn, 
answered her; and the sudden silvery 
shrillness of sound that followed deaf- 
ened her with its clamor; or was it the 
wild beating of her own heart? 

She presently distinguished Drayton 
Flint’s voice, and its urgent optimism 
did not fail of its effect. The jury, he 
told her, had been able to come to no 
agreement; had been locked up, at their 
own request, for the night. It was just 
what he had expected. Had he not fore- 
warned her? The case had been too 
sensational to be lightly dismissed. The 
public, bless °em, had to be considered. 
Every omen was good, however. Trust 
him to know which way the wind blew. 
Her husband would not be detained long; 
she might look for him any moment. 

Mrs. Penrose hung up the receiver, 
and sat, for a moment, quite still. Then 
she supported her elbows on the desk 
and covered her face with her hands. It 
was a reprieve that she had to call upon 
all her strength to endure. Oh, to be 
done with it, to be done with it all! 

The inward cry relieved her, and she 
relaxed—but stiffened almost at once. 
To relax was to open the doors of her 
mind to the legions of distrust, of doubt, 
of horror, that were grimly awaiting 
their chance to slip in. Her mind was 
like a town furiously besieged; and she 
alone knew how easy it would be, once 
the enemy found a loophole unguarded, 
to storm and take the inner citadel. 

Dinner was served with the scrupulous 
elaboration that she had reduced to a 
fine art. It was soundless perfection, 
but to-night she had occasion to wish 
that her admirable servants would give 
her cause for complaint. She quite 
longed for the cheerful rattle of plates, 
for some clatter or confusion that would 
help her to bridge the gaps between her 
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animated remarks on the soup and her 
exhaustive comments on the dessert. 
The glow that her resolve had kindled 
had gone from her; the ceaseless strain 
was beginning to tell. 

Murray seemed less than ever inclined 
to idle conversation, and it was clear to 
her that if she dropped the ball she 
could not depend upon him to reclaim it. 
She was unable to keep her attention or 
his fixed on any subject for more than a 
moment. Always her insistent thoughts 
fastened themselves on the one conjec- 
ture that filled her mind. Would the 
jury disagree? Would they be forced 
to begin again? To face anew all the 
torturing uncertainty? She began seri- 
ously to doubt whether she could endure 
even another day, at the high level of 
rigid calm that she had set for herself. 
Every instant that passed seemed to 
invent for her its special torment. 

They adjourned at last, at her re- 
quest, to the smoking-room, where, the 
suggested, they might wait for Drayton 
Flint. 

When she spoke it was with a hard- 
ness of intonation that startled them 
both: “What is Mr. Flint coming 
about?” 

“I haven’t a notion,” Murray Pen- 
rose replied, after an instant in which he 
tried to restore life to his gray cigarette. 
“He probably thinks we need the en- 
couragement of his inspiring presence. 
He wants, perhaps—to buck us up. 
Lord, he is a talker! He’s got burning 
words up his sleeve; and all he has to do 
is to shake them out and he moves peo- 
ple to the core.” . 

Mrs. Penrose laughed tremulously. 

““Did—the prosecuting attorney do as 
well?” 

“He did better; he cut it mercifully 
short,” he easily evaded; “it was the 
usual song and dance: public rights and 
private privileges; the power of monop- 
oly, the sacrifice of small investments to 
the greed of gain. It’s the kind of thing 
we are so magnificent at just now!” 

“Mr. Drayton Flint has come, sir. 
Shall I show him in here?” 

Mrs. Penrose heard the name an- 
nounced a moment later; and the stout, 
powerful figure that advanced with out- 
stretched hands seemed suddenly to per- 
sonify all her dread. 


He spoke with a deep-chested, breezy 
cordiality: “How are we, my dear 
Mrs. Penrose? We've had a tough 
time of it the last few months; but 
we're coming out on top, at the very tip- 
top! Trust your little Flint for that!” 

His broad face was deeply flushed with 
excitement or wine; and in her eager- 
ness to escape, Mrs. Penrose hardly 
replied at all. As she reached the door 
her husband sharply recalled her: “You 
need not go, Flora. Flint can have noth- 
ing to say to me that you can’t hear.” 

She paused, irresolute. 

Drayton Flint loudly cleared his 
throat, and frowned significantly at his 
client, who paid no attention to these 
delicate insinuations. 

“Hm-hm,” he said at last; “‘hm-hm. 
My dear Penrose, what can your wife 
want to do with a lot of dull detail? 
Legal points can’t possibly interest you 
now, can they, Mrs. Penrose?” 

“Shall I stay in the next room, Mur- 
ray, close at hand if I am wanted?” 

“T prefer you to remain here,” her 
husband repeated with decision. 

Flora went back blindly to the chair 
she had occupied, so horribly frightened 
that she could hardly walk for the sudden 
weakness of her knees. Some crisis had 
come — of that she was sure, breathless- 
ly sure. 

“Of course,” began Flint, evidently 
embarrassed, “‘Mrs. Penrose is more 
than welcome to hear—hm-ah—what 
I was going—to—to—suggest.” 

He cursed inwardly the whole situation, 
and Murray Penrose, who had coolly let 
himin for it. He was in for it, however, up 
to the neck. And the sense of that pain- 
ful submersion made him drop his voice 
into the deep key that he kept for special 
occasions; be reverted to it now invol- 
untarily. 

“I’m sure,” he plunged headlong, 
“‘you are both too wise and too prudent 
not to have foreseen every contingency 
—but just the same, I’d not be doing my 
duty as a lawyer, as a friend, if I didn’t 
prepare your minds for the one thing 
we've not hitherto needed to consider. 
I’ve said all along, and I’m perfectly 
convinced of it now, there’s no need for 
anxiety—not the smallest need in the 
world! I’m not in the least worried— 
but there’s just one chance in a hundred 
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WITH FLAGS FLYING 


that we may lose our case—and—and it’s 
this unlikely contingency, my dear Mrs. 
Penrose, we have to discuss—though it’s 
almost out of the question, you under- 
stand; still, it would not do to be taken 
by surprise —” 

“I understand,” she managed to in- 
terpolate with surprising firmness, but 
Flint wondered whether it was the elec- 
tric light that had so intensified her nat- 
ural pallor. 

“Now, there have been rumors,” he 
continued, somewhat relieved, “‘absurd, 
you know; but just the same—if you 
ignore smoke, you may suddenly have 
to fight a fire—and so’’— he again 
cleared his throat—‘‘I’ve come to get 
your sanction, purely formal, of course, 
in the unlikely event’’—he drew out his 
handkerchief and passed it stealthily 
across his brow—‘‘of an adverse ver- 

His clients might have been cast in 
bronze for any emotion that they showed 
—confound them! What did they mean, 
he inwardly fumed, by adopting for him 
this amazing pose of calm indifference, 
as though the whole thing only remote- 


ly concerned them? Did they perhaps 
think it worth while to try to deceive 
him? 

“In 


case of an adverse verdict ’’— 
““you were 

saying . 
“Well, PRET the lawyer snapped 


“we must be ready with our ap- 


He paused to give Mrs. Penrose time 
to face the brutal admission, but her hus- 
band spoke at once with his unshaken 
calm: “On what basis would you found 
your appeal?” 

“On what basis?” Flint echoed in sur- 
prise. “Why, on any number of techni- 
calities, of course. It’s only a bad gen- 
eral who does not safeguard a possible 
retreat.” 

Again the silence hung between them 
like a thick curtain. When Murray 
Penrose spoke again his voice sounded 
strange: it was no less calm, but it was 
charged, nevertheless, with an emotion 
that gripped his hearers: 

“IT do not think,” he quite deliber- 
ately affirmed, ‘ ‘that in case of an ad- 
verse verdict | should wish to file an ap- 
peal.” 


“What!” shouted Flint, 
bounding from his chair. 

Mrs. Penrose made no sound. She 
felt as though the pace had suddenly in- 
creased too rapidly for her to follow. 
She had been left far behind, like a pant- 
ing dog, accustomed to run with a car- 
riage, now vainly trying to overtake a 
motor-car. 

a should prefer,” 
quietly, “not to decide that question to- 
night. I want to discuss it fully with 
my wife.” 

Drayton Flint dropped back into his 
chair as though he had been shot. He 
had a habit of twisting his lips when 
pe Ron and now he worked them like 
an infuriated infant. If they wanted to 
play at cross-purposes, if they wanted to 
mystify him, to fool him, Drayton Flint, 
on their own heads be the consequences! 
It wasn’t his funeral, though, by George! 
it touched him to the quick. He had wor- 
shiped Murray Penrose, been proud of 
his friendship. 

Unaccustomed moisture dimmed his 
sight, and immediately he became angry. 
What had he not given up for the sake 
of those two people sitting like cigar- 
store Indians! Howhad he not toiled and 
sweated and lied, yes, lied, right and left, 
with all his might! And now they 
calmly proposed to frustrate, between 
them, all his elaborate scheme, so care- 
fully thought out, so indefatigably toiled 
over; to waste, for some impulse of in- 
sane folly, all his work; all the sacrifice 
of time and money and energy he had 
made in their interests! By God! no; 
they should do as he told them! He'd 

ut the situation before them plainly; 
he'd not spare their feelings. 

“*See here, Penrose,” he began, harsh- 
ly, “I don’t know what cards you have 
up your sleeve, but you are not, at this 
late hour, going to play me tricks. 

He made inarticulate sounds that con- 
veyed the threats he swallowed. Then 
suddenly he wheeled about, apoplectic 
with wrath. 

“And when you talk it over with your 
husband, Mrs. Penrose, just you con- 
sider what it means if you uphold him. 
I can’t tell you what’s-in his mind; I’m 
no thought- reader, but I can tell you 
what I think: it is that he needs a 
strait- jacket if he persists in this in- 


actually 


Penrose repeated, 
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credible madness. What is left for him, I 
should like to know, except to file an 
appeal? Either he is secretly contem- 
plating flight, and that means hiding in 
perpetual banishment, with probable re- 
arrest in the end, or he may be contem- 
plating suicide in order to protect your 
interests; but if he doesn’t do one or the 
other, and doesn’t file an appeal—then 
he’s a raving lunatic, and is ready to 
have his head shaved and to wear a 
striped suit of clothes for God knows 
how many years! These are the pleas- 
ant alternatives you have to consider, 
Mrs. Penrose. I wish you both good- 
night.” 

He snatched his hat, and the door 
banged behind him. 

Flora had risen mechanically, and her 
voice and her hands were upraised in 
the arresting cry that never reached him. 
As she swayed forward her husband’s 
arm upheld her, and, turning in his em- 
brace, she gave herself up utterly to the 
sudden weakness that overwhelmed her. 
Her head fell back against his shoulder; 
she drooped against him, with her arms 
fallen at her sides, conscious of nothing 
but the invading rush of shadows, the 
leaping of strange, wild creatures in the 
dark; her tortured thoughts scampered 
wildly, hither and thither, seeking like 
hunted hares for cover. 

But strangely, through the terrors of 
the sudden attack, she felt the strength 
of the arm that supported her, the close- 
ness and the intimacy of a contact for 
which she had intensely hungered, and 
for which, in her mortal weariness, she 
was ready to surrender, to concede any- 
thing, everything—except the one amaz- 
ing, awful thing he was about to require 


of her. 


“Drink this, Flo,” he murmured. 

She opened her eyes. The face so close 
to hers wore an expression of concern 
that softened its customary frowning re- 
serve. He had placed her on the couch, 
and he now adjusted the cushions so that 
she might drink ©2 the cup he offered 
her. She detested the very olor of 
brandy, but swallowed it to the last 
drop. At her unhesitating acceptance of 
the noxious draught the muscles round 
his mouth quivered, but his voice was 
quite firm as he suggested, 


“Tf you prefer, we'll let the whole 
matter drop for to-night.” 

““No”—she bit her lip till it could be 
trusted—“‘it is better that we should 
have it out now. I couldn’t sleep with all 
this on my mind. I’m quite able to dis- 
cuss anything you wish. I’m only a little 
over-tired, | imagine.” In her tragic 
bewilderment she no longer avoided his 
glance, but met his eyes squarely, her 
own dumbly appealing. 

He replied to ico mute question kindly 
but quite irrelevantly. 

“We've been married nearly fifteen 
years, haven’t we, Flora? Do you re- 
member how we used to discuss things? 
Ideals, and our special capacity for living 
up tothem? We've traveled a long road 
since those Arcadian days, haven’t we?” 

She was incapable of more than a lift- 
ing of fine, astonished brows. 

His eyes made a slow, ironic tour of the 
room, with its refinements of luxury, its 
subterfuges to conceal, not to obtrude, 
the extravagance of its comfort. His 
glance came back finally to his wife, who 
seemed so fittingly enshrined in the pale 
gleam of satin that enfolded her. Against 
the whiteness of her throat and the 
dimmed luster of her frock her match- 
less pearls glimmered, casting faint, 
warm shadows or dropping little tremu- 
lous rivulets of light. She stirred un- 
easily under the long, mild scrutiny. She 
had no idea what was expected of her; 
she could only wait with a positive sick- 
ness of perplexity for some sign, some 
word that would reveal his intention. 

“You must think, with Flint, that I’ve 
taken leave of my senses,” he began, but 
I’ve never, I assure you, been more com- 
pletely in possession of them. What I’ve 
suggested seems to you awful because 
you ve not dared to look it in the face as 
Ihave. You see, I’ve had months to pre- 
pare for this climax to our troubles, 
though it is only within the last day or 
two—only within the last few hours— 
that my ideas or my scruples have crys- 
tallized into determination.” 

Her stillness was absolute. She gave 
him her whole attention; her very breath 
seemed suspended. 

His voice dropped into a lower, less 
argumentative tone. “I’ve had to bring 
this matter to a head to-night, Flora, 
because, in all probability, it will be our 
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last chance to talk uninterruptedly to- 
gether for a long time—’ 

“You mean—”’ she gasped. 

“That I will be found guilty to-mor- 
row, and sentenced—’” 

She was at his side in an instant, her 
hand pressed over his mouth. 

“‘T can’t bear it,” she protested, shrilly; 
“it must not be.”” He gently repulsed 
her, but he kept her hand in his. 

““We must not lose our heads, Flora. 
You must try to listen to me quietly. 
Here, sit down. We've got to go through 
this. There’s no use in my saying I wish 
I could have spared you. I’m not sure 
if it’s true. I’m not sure I don’t welcome 
this opportunity in spite of what it is 
bound to cost us. I must know what 
you really feel about things!” 

“What I feel about things!’ she now 
indignantly challenged him. ‘Can there 
be any doubt what I feel?” 

“You can face with equanimity the 
prospect of being dragged again over the 
whole ground?” 

“‘If we must,” she desperately assured 
him; “if we must!” 

“Yes, but that is just the point—must 
we? What do we gain by it?” 

“You think, then,” she faltered, 
“that in the end, it is—so hopeless?” 

“No,” he replied, “I don’t think it is 
what you would call hopeless. We might 
wear out the prosecution; involve our- 
selves even more deeply in contradic- 
tions and lies; kick up even more dust to 
cover what Flint calls our retreat—but 
it would take us months, it might take us 
years, Flora—years. . . . Besides, that is 
not the question—” 

“If that is not the question, for God’s 
sake what is?”’ she piteously demanded. 
‘“T can’t make you out, Murray—I don’t 
know what you want. You can’t mean 
that you expect me calmly to agree to 
forego every chance—of—of escape, of 
success, that with—with an appeal—” 

The word was forced from her on a 
strangled sob. She conjured him with 
clasped hands, with distended eyes, to 
remove from her this horror that held 
her, at last, in its icy grip. 

“Dear,” he said, quietly, “ 


will you let 
me explain to you the alternative?’ 
She shrank even from the implied 


caress: ‘‘ Don’t—don’t mention—don’t 
think of such—terrible things.” 
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“T am only thinking of one of them.” 

Her look defied enlightenment. 

“I want,” he persisted, inexorably, 
‘to accept the sentence.”’ She flung her 
hand out as if again to drive the words 
back into his throat. A burning tide 
rose to her face. 

“Don’t you consider me at all?” 
blazed at him. 

“T am thinking only of you and of 
myself. No one, nothing else matters. 
In these weeks it has seemed to me as 
though we two stood alone against a 
world of evil, of which we had been a 
part, and that was fighting hard to keep 
us against our will. That is why Flint 
can’t be left to decide for us—why I 
must leave it to you—” 

“* Leave it to me then,” she vehemently 
cried; “‘leave it to me. If I am to say 
the decisive word—you have it now. We 
will fight it out, tooth and nail, to the 
bitter end.” 

“It will be a most bitter end, 
for we shall lose.” 

She rose and covered her ears with her 
hands, but she could not shut out the 
vision of the iron determination that 
confronted her: “Oh, I can’t bear it,” 
she cried again, and, covering her face, 
burst into wild weeping. 

He made a quick movement as if to 
take her in his arms, but with an effort 
controlled it. What time had they left 
for the inconsequence of tears! He 
waited, in difficult patience, till her out- 
break had exhausted itself. Then he 
leaned toward her, drew her hand down 
from her convulsed face, and again re- 
tained it in his. 

“I would like to show you how much 
better even for you it might be, Flora. 
But you must not give way like this. | 
have told you, have I not, that it is 
you who shall have the final word; be 
quite sure that I meant it. If you deter- 
mine that I must appeal, I shall carry 
on the case till we win—or you are satis- 
fied to lose. But be ore I accept your 
decision in a matter so vital to both of 
us you must listen to me, you must 
understand—” 

Her gesture of consent conveyed to 
him not only her own hopelessness but 
her resolute antagonism. 

Instantly he rose, and she groped me- 
chanically for some support to take the 
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place of the hand she had relinquished. 
She found a chair-back, on which she 
leaned, smcadying herself and concen- 
trating her attention with a most painful 
effort. 

“‘l am going to try to explain the prac- 
tical side first, Flora; it is the least 
important, but it counts. If I do not 
appeal, there will be an instant revulsion 
of feeling in my favor. Acceptance of 
the sentence will probably mitigate it, 
and perhaps even lessen the fine, which 
is certi ain, at best, to be huge. 

“Instead of our be 
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paused, his face dat 
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voice shook: 

“| can so arrange my arrais as to 
make you independent of me. There 
would be rm money for you, if the 
firm takes up the fine, to keep this house 
and Seabrook as well. You could go off 
to Europe for a year or two and—and 
then, Flora, if on your return you wished 
to dissociate yourself completely from 
my: disgrace—you would have no difh- 
culty in doing so.” 

It seemed to her, in the intensity of 
her surprise, that every drop of her 





blood had turned to ice. For a long 
moment there was no sound in the room. 

“So this,” she breathed at last, “‘is 
what you have been leading to. This is 
what—in all these weeks—you have 
been thinking of me.”” She rose and her 
white lips could barely form the words. 
“You probably imagine that you are 
treating me fairly, even nobly. I believe 
your intention is kind. I despair utterly 
of trying to show you the extent of the 
wrong, of the injustice, you are doing me 
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IvOoW Iam tree tO speak! he cried, 
and the ring of exultation in his tone was 
now loud enough and plain enough to 
hold her spellbound. “I had to offer 
you the chance to cut yourself adrift 
from me. You've refused it, as | de- 
voutly hoped you would. Now you have 
no choice left. You are coming with me 
all the way; and it is going to be my 
way, and you shall yet come willingly. 
Yes, I’m the sie-coninenal criminal; self- 
confessed to you, Flora Penrose, because 
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perhaps you are only a shade less guilty 
than | am!” 

The faint movement of expostulation 
only tightened his hold upon her wrists. 

“What have we done with our fifteen 
years? What have we done with the 
ideals we started with? What good have 
» ever done any one or each other? 

low have we helped any cause? You 
have given words, I money. Have we 
ever given anything else? What has it 
ever cost us? What real sacrifice have 
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You haven’t been called to account as 
I have; that makes the difference. You 
haven’t been held before the tribunal of 
your own soul, forced to pretend, forced 
to prevaricate, forced to shuffle, forced 
to shirk, forced to lie, from morning till 
night for months on end. J have; that’s 
where I take my stand; that’s why no 
man can decide for me, can compel me 
to goon. What is the difference whether 

am innocent or guilty of the specific 
charge that might have been fastened on 
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any man who has similarly made use of 
his opportunities! I’ve done things a 
long sight worse than those I arm accused 
of. Every one knows it, the witnesses 
for me and the witnesses against me; 
the judge and the jury; the lawyer who 
defends me; my friends and my foes. 
I know it. You know it, Flora Pen- 
rose.” 

The way he associated her with him- 
self had long since deprived her of all 
power of resistance. She could only 

while all sense of 
ath her feet was 
defenseless in the 
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us—you beg me to desist? That is the 

price you want me to pay for my immu- 

nity? Immunity! This is the real thing 

that we two are up against. 


at last, 
Which do you choose, Flora, the shadow 
or the substance? If I am forced to 


appeal, and finally win what you mis- 
takenly call my freedom, you condemn 
me to see forever, in the face of every 
man or woman I| meet, the consciousness 
of my guilt. 


I shall know the worst 
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place of the hand she had relinquished. 
She found a chair-back, on which she 
leaned, steadying herself and concen- 
trating her attention with a most painful 
effort. 

“‘T am going to try to explain the prac- 
tical side first, Flora; it is the least 
important, but it counts. If I do not 
appeal, there will be an instant revulsion 
of feeling in my favor. Acceptance of 
the sentence will probably mitigate it, 
and perhaps even lessen the fine, which 
is certain, at best, to be huge. 

“Instead of our being dragged through 
months, through years of futile litiga- 
tion, the conviction would occasion only 
a nine-days wonder. Then something 
new would crop up, and the whole 
wretched business would mercifully sink 
into oblivion. Consider that alone, 
Flora; in ten days you might be able to 

walk the streets without having my 
name screamed into your ears by an 
army of newsboys—think of the relief! 
Then, you must have noticed how even 
our friends have been avoiding us. It 
has been because they only suspect evil; 
they can’t play up to us with any degree 
of sincerity; they dread being involved 
in our downfall, being splashed by the 
mud—and shrink from it. That’s hu- 
man nature. But once the inevitable 
has happened, once they know the worst 
and don’t fear, they ‘ll come flocking 
back, Flora, all the friends that you 
need. That’s human nature, too. You'll 
not be left alone and unsupported.” 

Positively there was almost exultation 
in his tone; he had straightened his 
shoulders, flung his head back, as though 
in imagination he were already free of 
a crushing burden. But suddenly he 
paused, his face darkened perceptibly, 
and for all his iron composure his hard 
voice shook: 

“T can so arrange my affairs as to 
make you independent of me. There 
would be “a money for you, if the 
firm takes up the fine, to keep this house 
and Seabrook as well. You could go off 
to Europe for a year or two and—and 
se Flora, if on your return you wished 

» dissociate yourself completely from 
my: disgrace—you would have no difh- 
culty in doing so. 

It seemed to her, in the intensity of 
her surprise, that every drop of her 


blood had turned to ice. For a long 
moment there was no sound in the room. 

“So this,” she breathed at last, “‘is 
what you have been leading to. This is 
what—in all these weeks—you have 
been thinking of me.” She rose and her 
white lips could barely form the words. 
“You probably imagine that you are 
treating me fairly, even nobly. t believe 
your intention is kind. I despair utterly 
of trying to show you the extent of the 
wrong, of the injustice, you are doing me 
—but this at least please understand: 
you are free to make whatever arrange- 
ments for yourself seem most satisfac- 
tory to you—I shall not attempt to con- 
test them—but I| shall accept none that 
you make for me; neither the divorce” — 
she flung the word in his teeth—“ you so 
kindly propose for my ultimate protec- 
tion, nor one penny of the provision that 
you suggest weuld maintain in magnif- 
cence the wife of the self-confessed crim- 
inal—Murray Penrose!” 

He put out his hand as if forcibly to 
detain her, but she shrank back from 
him. 

“‘I mean this,” she attested, speaking 
now with fervor and without a tremor of 
voice or lips, “with all my soul! What 
you have in reserve, what new torment 

ou are devising for me, 1 cannot fathom; 
ie if you do as you intend, don’t com- 
fort yourself with the delusion that I 
shall not share your fate. If you choose 
to annihilate yourself, you annihilate me 
as well. If you sink to the depths— 
I sink with you.” 

They looked at each other for an in- 
stant like combatants, but suddenly over 
his ravaged countenance there passed a 
gleam of infinite relief, almost of joy. He 
caught her wrists and held them sag 
She acquiesced, too proud to struggle, in 
that unexampled coercion. 

“Now I am free to speak!” he cried, 
and the ring of exultation in his tone was 
now loud enough and plain enough to 
hold her spellbound. “I had to offer 
you the chance to cut yourself adrift 
from me. You've refused it, as I de- 
voutly hoped you would. Now you have 
no choice left. You are coming with me 
all the way; and it is going to be my 
way, and you shall yet come willingly. 
Yes, I’m the self-confessed criminal; self- 
confessed to you, Flora Penrose, because 
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perhaps you are only a shade less guilty 
than | am!” 

The faint movement of expostulation 
only tightened his hold upon her wrists. 

‘*What have we done with our fifteen 
years? What have we done with the 
ideals we started with? What good have 
od ever done any one or each other? 

low have we helped any cause? You 
have given words, I money. Have we 
ever given any thing else? What has it 
ever cost us? What real sacrifice have 
we ever made? How have we ever paid 
for anything?” 

She stood shrinking, as in a terrific 
downpour; conscious of the pain of his 
tenacious grip, and yet unwilling, for all 
the world, to loosen it. 

“What's it been worth!” he continued, 

“this frantic rush and struggle, day in, 
day out, waking, sleeping. To what a 
pace has it condemned us! We've been 
driven so hard, so fast, we’ve not seen 
where we were going. We've scorched, 
that’s what we've done, madly, reck- 
lessly scorched! If any one has got in the 
way, they’ve had to scramble out of it, 
or we've ridden over them. Nothing 


has mattered except to get ahead!” 
He drew breath, but it was only to 


gather more impetus. ‘“‘How can I hold 
you blameless? Have you not urged? 
Have you ever been willing to stop? No, 
don’t look at me like that; I’m quite 
sane. My troubles have not turned my 
brain. The lives we’ve led, our heaped- 
up enjoyments, might well have de- 
prived us of sanity, but not our trou- 
bles. Pleasure may keep us from seeing 
clear, but trouble rips away the veils 
with which we muffle ourselves, shows 
us up pitilessly. For all I know, you 
may be guiltier than I am, when it comes 
to the final judgment, the only one that 
counts—the judgment of your own mind. 
You haven’t been called to account as 
I have; that makes the difference. You 
haven’t been held before the tribunal of 
your own soul, forced to pretend, forced 
to prevaricate, forced to shuffle, forced 
to shirk, forced to lie, from morning till 
night for months on end. J have; that’s 
where I take my stand; that’s why no 
man can decide for me, can compel me 
togoon. What is the difference whether 
I am innocent or guilty of the specific 
charge that might have been fastened on 
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any man who has similarly made use of 
his opportunities! I’ve done things a 
long sight worse than those I am accused 
of. Every one knows it, the witnesses 
for me and the witnesses against me; 
the judge and the jury; the lawyer who 
defends me; my omen _ my foes. 

I know it. You know it, Flora Pen- 
rose.” 

The way he associated her with him- 
self had long since deprived her of all 
power of resistance. She could only 
stand rigid and still, while all sense of 
the solid earth beneath her feet was 
wrenched from her, defenseless in the 
storm that beat about her, buffeted her, 
tore from her the last remaining rags of 
her self-deception. 

It was as though the reticent habit of 
years had been broken by the gathered 
force, by the concentrated intensity, of 
all his accumulated resentments. 

“We've not cared to call things by 
their right names, we two. Ambition is 
what we chose to know it by, that insen- 
sate lust for material prosperity that is 
the maggot at the heart of our success. 
We are corrupt, that is what we are, 
corrupt mentally, corrupt socially, cor- 
rupt morally—you as well as I. I know 
of what you are thinking. We don’t 
stand alone. We've done nothing that 
hundreds, that thousands of other men 
and women all over the country are not 
doing every day; but that is their con- 
cern, they may have other excuses; we 
have none. We've been well equipped, 
we've been strong, we've been free. 
We've given ourselves up voluntarily; 
we've bound ourselves hand and foot; 
we've led the race; we have had time 
neither for leisure, nor for friend- 
ship, nor for true kindness, nor for one 
thing that makes life worth living. And 
now, with this chance to cut free—to 
loosen at one stroke the fetters that bind 
us—you beg me to desist? That is the 
price you want me to pay for my immu- 
nity? Immunity! This is the real thing 
at last, that we two are up against. 
Which do you choose, Flora, the shadow 
or the substance? If I am forced to 
appeal, and finally win what you mis- 
takenly call my freedom, you condemn 
me to see forever, in the face of every 
man or woman I meet, the consciousness 
of my guilt. I shall know the worst 
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humiliation, the worst degradation—l 


shall have to live without the respect of 


my fellow-men, without your respect or 
my own. Don’t think regret or remorse 
are driving me now—they are meaning- 
less terms. If a soldier takes life it 1s 
patriotism; murder is intent to kill. In 
one sense I am no more guilty than the 
motorist who drives too furiously to stop 
when a careless child darts across the 
road. But when the crash comes, and the 
child lies dead across his path, what if 
he rides on as fast and as furiously as 
before and refuses to face the conse- 
quences of his blind haste? If | buy my 
final acquittal—for that is what I should 
be doing—how can | break away from 
conditions that have grown loathsome to 
me without flinging in the face of the 
world the guilt that I have denied? 
What a travesty I make of everything— 
of law, of justice, of honorable living! 
You shrink from the thought of my pub- 
lic humiliation, that will last at most a 
few years. Do younot shrink at all from 
the shame you secretly condemn me to 
for the rest of my life? I may have al- 
ready atoned, God knows, in what I have 
already undergone. But I have sinned 
ublicly and I must atone publicly. 
There is no humiliation to my mind in 
a punishment that I voluntarily accept; 
but what if I am forced to take it finally, 
fighting and resisting to the last? Be- 
cause I can’t help myself, because I have 
failed to wrench myself loose from the 
grip of the law, do I not sink to a deeper 
degradation? The school-boy sees the 
thing right; punishment is in itself no 
shame, it may even be a tribute. The 
shame is to blab on one’s friends, to 
shirk it, to whine over it. To go to 
prison absolves me; to go scot-free 
would be the eternal disgrace. You do 
see it, you must see it, Flora!’ 

He caught her fiercely by the shoul- 
ders and Rook her with a kind of savage, 
insistent tenderness: “ Won’t you under- 
stand? It is freedom, actual freedom; 
it’s escape; it’s the snapping of all the 
bonds that have enslaved us, that have 
held us apart! Look up!” 

She had no longer any sense of voli- 
tion or of choice. She was swept along 
with him into the whirlpool, into the 
rapids. What she felt was the strength 
of his grasp; what she saw was the 


flame that once—how long ago!—had 
blinded her with joy. It was alive, then, 
still, under all the heaped-up rubbish 
they had contrived to pile upon it. 

Her voice came to him at last, as from 
a long distance, in a sigh of utter exhaus- 
tion: ‘Let me be alone, Murray,” she 
pleaded, “will you, just for a little while? 
1 am so tired, I can’t think. I must 
think. I will—if—if you will give me 
just a little time.” 

He strode quickly to the door. When 
it had closed behind him she sank down 
quite quietly where she stood, and lay 
half across the chair from which she had 
risen. Her mind was a blank; it was as 
though she had been washed ashore on 
a strange coast, after having been tossed 
by the waves; and in her abandonment 
she could only lie prone, too stunned to 
stir. 

Slowly, gradually, however, life re- 
turned to her; her cramped position sent 
a thousand prickling reminders to her 
numbed brain, her blood began to ham- 
mer in her veins, and her first conscious 
sensation was of agony. Oh, to stop 
thinking, to be able to stop thinking! 
If she could not stop, her brain would 
burst! She pressed ae throbbing tem- 
ples, but her frantic reluctance was of no 
avail; it was as though the impulse and 
energy of his thought had so projected 
icectf invo her mind that she was carried 
along by it irresistibly in the same direc- 
tion. 

Her imagination spared her nothing. 
It overleaped the verdict. Murray 
guilty! Murray in prison! The country 
ringing with it! Their disgrace would 
be written in lines of fire, blazoned on 
walls, stamped on posters; the last act 
of the tragedy of their success given over 
to the derision of the multitude; no 
village too remote for that hideous cli- 
max to excite its ignorant satisfaction. 
She saw herself braced to meet the 
blows that must shower upon her from 
every source; forced to accept the sym- 
pathy of friends, the pity of strangers, 
the veiled sneers of enemies. She would 
see intentional insult everywhere: in the 
preoccupation of shop-girls, in the im- 
pertinence of servants, in the threatening 
demands of beggars. The vision of what 
her life would be without her husband 
presented itself pitilessly; her days emp- 
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ty, endless, passed in restless solitude, 
unable to set her mind upon the most 
trivial occupation; the sudden aching 
need of him that had arisen during the 
past months growing ever stronger and 
stronger, and ever unsatisfied. She pic- 
tured herself waiting to see him in the 
prison, among the wives of—of other 
criminals, the scum of the earth; forced 
to contacts from which her very flesh 
shrank, and then she perceived him as 
he would look sharply etched against 
the bare background of infamy—her 
husband, with his head shaven, gar- 
mented in shame, enchained with petty 
thieves, with confirmed drunkards, with 
burglars, with murderers, with trafiickers 
in women. . . ‘ 

She held her hands pressed tightly 
upon her throat to subdue the screams 
that she feared would be torn from it. 

. No, no, no, it would kill her, it 
was ‘killing her now! 

With an effort she rose to her feet and 
groped her way to the window. She 
needed air—air—to be able to breathe 
in the atmosphere of horror that envel- 
oped her. ... 

A gust of wind swept lightly across the 
garden. The trees stirred and whispered 
together, like children waked suddenly 
from sleep, then sank back again into 
shadowy stillness. The rain-freshened 
air blew damply in, chill, revivifying. 
The inward clamor was still deafening, 
but she drank in the dim loveliness, the 
profound peace and silence of the night, 
and something of the raging torment of 
her conflicting impulses was assuaged. 
The white marble of the terrace shim- 
mered with wet reflections; the fountain, 
with its group of bathing nymphs, rose 
palely, like smoke solidifed into a 
ghostly wreath, against the darkness in 
which the shapes of trees were merged. 
How proud she had been of it! A gar- 
den in New York! A real garden, with 
quaint paths and flower-beds, a little 
formal, as became the arches of the 
loggia that led to it. What that garden 
represented! What huge expenditure of 
money, of labor, of effort! Flow she had 
loved it! The trees had been uprooted 
bodily, and conveyed hundreds of miles; 
the loggia itself had been part of an 
Italian palace fast falling to decay. She 
thrilled again as she recalled the exulta- 
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tion of finding it—of acquiring it! And 
now this beauty, that she had called 
into being, would be wasted, wasted 
utterly! What joy would she ever again 
be able to take from it? 

She stared out and wrung her hands. 
Like a terrified child lost in darkness, she 
did not dare to look back or to move 
forward. Suddenly she seemed to hear 
herself whimpering so plaintively that 
the sound struck her to dumbness; and 
instantly a louder, more vehement voice, 
harsh with irony, assailed her. Did it 
come from within, she questioned, or 
from without? 

‘Just how many times, in the three 
years since you created it, have you been 
in this garden you are bemoaning?” 

She stood transfixed. It was as if the 
blackness had been rent by a flash of 
lightning; and in that sudden fierce illu- 
mination her entire concentration upon 
herself was pitilessly laid bare. She 
caught her breath. The reaction was 
instantaneous. Was it her husband who 
had spoken in those accents of withering 
reproof? Was it his voice or her own 
that she was hearing now? She raised 
her head, listening intently. It seemed 
to come from every side, compelling, in- 
sistent, contemptuous; but its urgency 
was imperative, and she quailed under 
the stinging goad of its relentless sever- 
ity. She was spellbound, even though 
she poured out in reply a flood of im- 
ploring, of unavailing protestations. 
Was it not manifestly unfair that they 
two should have been chosen to be gib- 
beted in the market-place? What had 
they ever done but good to their fellow- 
men? What thousands upon thousands 
had they not given in the cause of char- 
ity! And she had given more; not lip- 
service merely, but time, thought, en- 
ergy... 
She could not proceed. Against what, 
against whom was she defending herself 
so passionately? Against what obscure 
menace had » fought from the begin- 
ning? The room seemed crowded with 
grim shapes, which encircled her closer 
and closer, all alike silent with the 
meaning silence of condemnation. “The 
truth, Flora Penrose!’ they demanded. 
“Out with it!” 

She saw it at last, stripped bare of the 
trappings with which she had hoped to 
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stifle and disguise it. To look at it long 
and steadily, as she was now forced to 
do, inspired her with courage rather than 
with fear. How had she presumed, in 
her complacency, to judge for others, to 
preach to others, who had so miserably 
failed to judge for herself? She was 
overwhelmed by a crushing sense of 
ignorance, of inexperience, of inade- 
quacy. By what pretenses, by what in- 
sincerities of anguish, had she blinded 
herself to the narrowness of her own 
perceptions? How had she dared to in- 
terpose between her husband and his 
conscience the inconsequence of her own 
petty griefs, her shames, her reluctant 
renunciations? His words came crowd- 
ing back to her with new force, with new 
meaning. Had she been opposing him 
in her despair—not to save him from 
undeserved ignominy, but to save her- 
self? Was she, in thought, no less guilty 
than he? In this battle that he was 
waging had she stood with him, or 
secretly against him? Had she girded on 
his armor and sent him forth to conquer 
—or had she thrown herself upon him, 
bearing him down with the dead-weight 
of all her selfish repulsions, of her ac- 
quired prejudices? She saw herself now 
with horror, gripping him convulsively, 
yet being relentlessly dragged on against 
er will. 

She was no longer conscious of the 
beauty of the garden, emerging moment 
by moment from darkness, and she did 
not discern the light that began to trem- 
ble in the sky along the tree-tops. Her 
eyes reflected only the flame by which 
she was sharply illumined, and in the 
sudden spring of her whole being toward 
the relief of certainty it seemed to her as 
though she were being carried forward 
on wings. Dimly she recognized that 
baser considerations would all too soon 
renew their hold upon her. If only he 
would come back to her now, at once, 
while her courage so glowed within her, 
while she was still uplifted by the ficti- 
tious strength of her feverish exaltation. 

It was as if in instant answer to her 
unspoken appeal that the door opened 
and her husband appeared. 

“IT could not wait an instant longer—” 
His words reached her before he did. 
She swayed toward him, struggling to 
find speech to fit the splendor toward 


which she groped, but it was only a very 
piteous whisper that gave him the meas- 
ure of her surrender: “Murray, Murray, 
how shall I bear to see you suffer?” 

He held her close but for an instant. 

“Suffer!” He caught up the word 
with somber passion. “I want to suffer; 
I want it as I have never wanted any- 
thing in my life. I want to throw into 
this punishment all that I am, all that I 
have—even you, and your suffering, I 
want that too.” His voice dropped, 
heavy with fatigue, but gathered force 
as he proceeded: “I am no saint, God 
knows, and no hero. Understand that I 
am fighting for my life. That I have 
myself to fight, as well as you—my 
weakness as well as yours. I feel it all 
now as a kind of rage, a kind of fury; 
but I know to my cost that if I cease 
struggling for a single second it will be 
to crash down again into an inferno of 
irresolution and doubt.” 

Oblivious of her for the moment, he 
had voiced his inmost fear. The stricken 
— of his face, that seemed to have 

een carved into a marble mask of pain, 
betrayed not only the extent of his en- 
durance but the depths of his abasement. 

Then only she divined, with a break- 
ing heart, over what plowshares he 
had dragged his bleeding feet. 

The deep, clear chime of a clock rang 
out in the stillness. They counted the 
strokes: there were three. Their eyes 
met. How little time would still be 
vouchsafed them! They clung desper- 
ately together. 

“It’s like death, Flora,” he then bro- 
kenly declared, “‘but there’s life beyond 
it—real life, not the horrible travesty 
we’ ve substituted for it, in our ignorance 
and folly. It’s like seeing the shore 
across a stretch of stormy sea. We'll 
reach it, and our lives may be washed 
clean then. Perhaps we can still make 
them beautiful, if we try, and calm and 
free. We can begin like little children, 
with time to laugh—and to play—and to 
love. . . . Flora, Flora, you shall yet 
be roud; "you shall yet be unashamed!” 

o that cry wrung from his agony she 
gt wegen! without a tremor: 

= roud, beloved, I am un- 
saat if this is shipwreck, we are 
ready for it. We two will go down 





together—with flags flying!” 
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A Trooper of the Outlands 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


T this time of the year 

the Queensland tropical 

)| Coast was flourishing 

j under the last of the 

pA {| rains. Here, far in the 
Ray 2 @y north, itis sheltered well 
pawns from the worst gales of 
the South Pacific and the Coral Sea by 
the Great Barrier Reef. It is a rich and 
lovely coast, indeed. There are many 
islands, all of tender color, green and 
yellow and gray, in the vagrant, showery 
rains and cloudy sunsets, and a thousand 
placid azure channels, sunlit and warm 
and languid, and good harbors as well, 
and brown, deep, perpetual rivers. And 
there are pastured hills, and abundant 
fruit and sugar lands, with towns of 
promise, shaded with palm and banyan 


and pepper trees; and beyond, over the 
ranges, lie wild grassy highlands, the 
unsettled bush awaiting its inevitable 
occupation still more remote in the west. 


These were autumn showers — March 
showers—clearing showers. Some fine 
day, and that soon, too, a lively breeze 
would sweep the sky clean of its last 
cloud, its last shred of mist, and the dry, 
blue weather of winter would set in, 
mellow and dependable. Dry weather 
impended—a stretch of sparkling winter 
months: what rains would fall were near 
all down, determining the season. 

Out of Colombo, where, late in the 
spring before this, on the voyage to Syd- 
ney, the Australian mails were put 
aboard, the Returning Queenslander had 
come uproariously into the smoking- 
room, waving the latest Melbourne news- 
paper, his amiable big face alive and 
alight and warmly flushed with relief. 

“T’ve got mine!” he shouted. 

What was this? 

“Rain!” 

Rain? 

— Rain, m’ boy! Rain in Queensland! 
Rain in Queensland! Ten inches at my 
station already! My word!” 


As a matter of course, fall now ap- 
proaching, the Queensland coast, to 
which we had come these many miles 
from Colombo, was by this time 
drenched. But the back-blocks? What 
about the Queensland back - blocks— 
Cunnamulla and Muttaburra and .Ca- 
mooweal and Bungeworgoai? Well, there 
would be no drought in the back-blocks. 
The thing was determined. It was all 
over with: the rains were down in the 
back-blocks. Copious rains, too—thirty 
inches, sixty inches, eighty inches. Most 
of the Queensland streams were in flood, 
the water-holes overflowed, the downs 
were springing, the farthest bush was in 
good green health. Grass was assured in 
Queensland—grass in abundance for the 
twenty millions of Queensland sheep, 
knee-high grass for the five million head 
of Queensland cattle, fattening wayside 
grass for the long, slow droving over 
the stock-routes to the markets at tide- 
water. There was no shadow of disaster. 
Station-owners, planters, selectors: they 
would flourish—every one. It was to be 
a season of plenty, coast and bush and 
grass-lands, maize and tobacco and 
sugar-cane, bananas and matchless pine- 
apples and every luscious tropical fruit. 
Fat beef, too, and butter and toothsome 
mutton and much good wool. 


A moment before the stars had been 
out—the Southern Cross winking its 
brilliant eyes—in a friendly regard of 
the merrymaking little Queensland town. 
The shower had crept overhead in the 
dark. With the first heavy drops, spat- 
tering hot and smartly in the circle of 
torchlight, the brass-band, playing a Fri- 
day-night concert on the grassy begin- 
nings of the beach, midway of the street 
in front of the hotel, made ready for 
flight by hastily executing some perfunc- 
tory chords of “God Save the King,” 
once more to declare an ample and un- 
faltering patriotism. It seemed to be an 
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obligation of heroic importance. But 
having blown these fervid blasts and 
wheezes, in defiance of the deluge, and 
having broken down in a confusion of 
piccolo toots and bass-horn snorts, the 
bandsmen doused their torches and took 
to their heels. There was a pelting 
shower to urge them—a first volley of 
great, tepid drops. And it was a rout. 
Off they tumbled to shelter, in shameless 
disorder, after a scurrying audience of 
tanned Australians, white-clad and su- 
perior, and of ragged black fellows, of 
mincing, squealing Chinamen, and of 
jolly Japanese. 

“Fifteen feet of rain a year,” the In- 
spector of Mounted Police repeated. 
“Think of it!” 

We reflected and were astonished. 

‘Sometimes twenty,” says he. 

It was amazing. 

“Why,” he went on, delighted, to 
complete our surprise, “‘I’ve known it to 
rain an inch an hour—and keep on 
raining all day, too. But it doesn’t 
rain everywhere in Queensland like thar, 
you know. I’m speaking of the coast 
here. In New South Wales I’ve known 
it to rain six and one-half inches in two 
hours! Flood? Quite so! At Mooloo- 
lah, here in Queensland, they once had 
a fall of over twenty-nine inches at a 
pour. And back on the Blackall Range, 
on the second of February, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-three,” he con- 
cluded, delivering the circumstantial 
thrust with a triumphant smile, “it 
rained no less than thirty-six inches!” 

He paused. “Do you take it?” he 
inquired, anxiously. 

Well, indeed, we were none too sure 
that we had taken it. 

“Three feet of water!” 

“One yard.” 

It was hard to adjust this prodigious 
spectacle for comparison. 

“Quite so,” says he. “What's the 
rainfall in New York?” 

This was altogether beyond us. 

“Quite so,” he agreed, briskly; “T’ll 
find out.” He dodged into his own quar- 
ters—all the sleeping-rooms of that airy 
tropical hotel opened on the upper ve- 
randa—and presently returned, thumb- 
ing a great book in which the useful 
knowledge was contained. “Here we 
have it: ‘New York: forty-two inches’ 


—the average. That is to say, to wit: 
that in the little place [’m telling you 
about, here in Queensland, almost as 
much rain fell in a day and a night, let 
us say, as falls in New York in the course 
of a whole year.” He looked over his 
spectacles to catch our surprise. There 
was a good deal of surprise on the wing. 
He was gratified. “Do you know Singa- 
pore?” he inquired. We knew something 
of Singapore—its dismal reputation in 
this respect. In Singapore it showers 
every day—or twice as much the next 
day. “Quite so,” said he. “Then let 
me tell you this: it rains about two and 
one-half times as much in Singapore as 
it does in New York, and four times 
as much as it rains in London; and here 
on the northeast coast of Queensland” 
—he slapped the book shut for em 
sis—‘‘it rains almost twice as phon. op 
it does in Singapore!” 

““Some rain,” | remarked. 

“Some?” he protested, not used to the 
American twist. “‘Not #oo little!” 

“Not too little?” 

“T mean a jolly good lot.” 

« And I ”” 


It was an understanding. 


Down came the rain, then—a mighty 
dousing of the town! It cleared the 
walks, obscured the shop-windows, ex- 
tinguished the green and red of the har- 
bor lights, drenched the banyans, flooded 
the streets, and pervaded every shelter 
with warm moisture; and it beat a furi- 
ous uproar on the iron roof of the upper 
veranda of the hotel, threatening to de- 
molish it flat forthwith, and continued 
the tumult, without lessening the pitch 
for an instant, as if mischievously deter- 
mined, this season, at last, to complete 
its perennial endeavor to dissolve the 
trim town cluster and wash it into the 
harbor by way of its own gutters. And 
the patter and gurgle and splash of it— 
and the thick night and the sudden tor- 
rent in the street—gave point to the 
Inspector’s happy contention that ser- 
vice with the Queensland mounted police 
was in the rainy season a devilish rig- 
orous employment. We were to under- 
stand that the service demanded men— 
men with a smart liking for adventure, 
and with body and heart enough, too, 
to further the inclination on its way to 
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the last frontiers of romance. We were 
to understand, in short, that it de- 
manded blooded men—thoroughbreds. 

“Reckless as a bushranger,” the In- 
spector declared, “‘and as cunning as a 
rat.” 

The Inspector had himself come 
through the rough and tumble of the 
service, years of remote patrol and the 
bloody business of pursuit, with cattle- 
thieves, outlaws, and red-handed sav- 
ages to fetch in from the bush, dead or 
alive—the long riding, in flood and blis- 
tering drought, and the tracking, the 
chase, the shooting, the capture; and he 
was now at last become an officer of con- 
spicuous rank in a distinguished, wide- 
riding organization of a military sort, as 
delicately jealous of its efficiency and 
honor as any British regiment of the 
regular line. He was no mere siperior 
of city bobbies, snaring timid small 
game in the streets, with a tap on the 
shoulder for sufficient weapon and au- 
thority: he was a veteran of the big 
man-hunt—a sentimentalist under the 
skin, withal, and seasoned with Irish 
tenderness. We gathered presently that 
for many years he had lived in close and 
Vou. CXXVIII.—No. 
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THE TROPICAL COAST WAS FLOURISHING UNDER THE LAST OF THE RAINS 


affectionate companionship with an ideal 
of daily behavior which he called My 
Duty. It was a complete expression. 
And plainly it had been philosophy 
enough. A simple performance, truly; 
yet it had fashioned a man who was still 
unable to contemplate fear and shame 
and all manner of dishonor in men with 
anything short of amazement. 

“a say, said he, his voice low ered, his 
attitude inviting confidence, as though 
the thing should be spoken of under 
cover, ‘““what about that New York 
murder?” 

“Which New York murder?” 

“The one they have on their hands.” 

“Which one?” 

Somewhat in the manner of a stage 
villain the Inspector peered sonal to 
mi ike sure of privacy. 

‘The gambler, you know,” said he, 
cautiously. ‘“‘Shot down in front of a 
New York pub, wasn’t he? Right?” 

That was ghastly fact. 

‘And they have an inspector of police 
in custody? Charged with complicity, 
isn’t he? What’ S the truth of it? The 
despatches say 

At that moment a trim trooper in a 
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dripping cloak and khaki came clicking 
down the veranda with a telegram. He 
saluted, presented the message, saluted 
agi: un, ste pped back his pe ices -accord- 
ing to the regulations, doubtless—and sa- 
luted for the third time, standing then at 
attention, until, having been dismissed, 
he took instant advantage of a last op- 
portunity to salute and clicked away. 
Whatever the contents of the message, 
they preoccupied the Inspector past con- 
tinuing his pursuit of dependable infor- 
mation relating to the incredible conduct 
of the police of New York. 


A trooper of any state of the Com- 
monwealth, having measured up to the 
physical standard of a man, not less 
than a wiry five-foot-eight of length 
and a muscular bulk of eleven stone, 
with a good eye to back that min- 
imum, and having been heartily ac- 
credited as to character, and having 
shown an aptitude for the service, and 
having exposed his quality in general, 
in the course of a cunning inte rview with 
the Commissioner, who has a sharp eye 
for defects and a touchy regard for the 
honor of the corps, goes then into bar- 
racks for a twelvemonth’s rigorous mili- 
tary training, whence he emerges, at 
last, a soldierly fellow—as trim and dis- 
ciplined and impersonally swift in the 
performance of duty as many old Tom- 
mies of the British line. It is a far patrol, 
at first—some last region of the back- 
blocks, where rogues and black fellows 
are to be kept in hand and a widely scat- 
tered and forlorn community is to be 
served with paternal solicitude by the 
only representative of the state within 
the hope of reach. There are almost 
seven hundred thousand square miles to 
police, from Thursday Island to the long 
New South Wales border, which implies 
lonely billets, vast districts, and long 
riding in haste. 

“T rode, once, after a cattle-duffer,” 
said the Inspector, “‘two hundred and 
twenty-five miles in thirty-six hours.” 

He was a big man. 

“Seventeen stone and eight at the 
time,” said he. 

From the beginning of his service the 
earth of his neighborhood shakes when 
the trooper goes abroad—strutting the 
street of his small township, brushed 


and polished, with the broad brim of his 
felt hat flirted up at the side, in the 
Australian way, or galloping the dusty 
roads on active service, clanking author- 
ity with every hoof-beat, or perched be- 
hind the hump of his camel, lumbering 
through the deserts. It is a heartening 
spectacle, indeed, wherever encountered 
in the bush-lands of the Commonwealth 

New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Tasmania, Western Australia, 
the Northern Territory, or Queensland. 
A soldierly figure, spick and span, as op- 
portunity runs: khaki-clad in the heat, 
with serge and leather trappings for win- 
ter weather, and white cord breeches, a 
white helmet, and sword for parade. He 
has a wide latitude of discretion. It 
is assumed at headquarters, it seems, 
that in any event he will be on the right 
side of justice and propriety. And he is 
the law of the frontiers: where he rides 
there is order, and where his hand falls 
in the King’s name there is one less rascal 
at large or a trooper near shamed out 
of the service. 


In the days when the Inspector was a 
trooper (said he) he took a savage black 
fellow—meaning by this a black fellow 
of some uncivilized bush—for the mur- 
der of a white squatter. The slaughter 
of one black fellow by another is rela- 
tively a thing of small consequence; the 
aborigine who achieves this savage éclat 
is chastened by an easy detention of a 
year or two and liberated to his tribe. 
But to spear a white man is a crime most 
heinous and intolerable. It is visited 
with a pursuit which seldom stops short 
of capture or a death at bay in the open 
—a chase of a thousand miles, it may be, 
and quick, grim action at the end of it, 
arrest or the alternative. Having now 
with vast satisfaction taken his savage, 
the Inspector made haste back with him 
toward his station to dodge the impend- 
ing rains. But the rains caught him. A 
river, dry in the outward track, was 
widely in flood; and on the bank of it— 
the rain threatening a long increase—the 
Inspector stopped, chagrined. It was 
wild country, and the trooper was alone 
with his captive, who desired nothing 
more, as the trooper very well knew, 
than a cunning opportunity to do his 

captor to death. 
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A crossing must be made. 

“Well, now, how,” the Inspector in- 
quired of us, in twinkling expectation of 
our bewilderment, “did | manage it?” 

“You swam.” 

He laughed. 

“First of all,” I continued, to make 
the action pleasantly 
melodramatic, “you 
strapped your revolver 
on your head; and hav- 
ing done this, as any 
good bushman could, 
you took your knife 
between your teeth, 
drove the black fellow 
in advance, and so 
came safely to the 
other side.” 

The invention was 
wofully short of the 
reality. 

“Tis plain,” said 
the Inspector, “that 
you've never seen a 
black fellow in the wa- 
ter. Man alive, they 
swim like sharks—like 
turtle and dugong! A 
white man would have 
as much chance with 
a crocodile. And 
there’s another thing 

1 can’t swim a 
stroke.” 

“Then you didn’t 
get across i 

**Ah, but I did!” he 
cried, delighted. “I 


made my prisoner take SAVAGES FROM 


me. And the big devil 

had a clever dodge, 

too. I give him credit for cunning—I do 
that. He was to loop a strap over his 
forehead, you see, and let me flop along 
at the other end. It was the surest way, 
says he—the usual way. And that was 
quite true. But it didn’t suit my book. 
Ah, they’re sly, treacherous brutes! 
Trust myself with that nigger free in the 
water? Not I! I love my life. He 
would have turned on me midway. He 
would have had me drowned in a jiffy. 
‘Ah, no,’ says I; ‘it may be that I’m to 
drown, but if J drown, you’// drown, and 
that’s the way we'll have it, b’ gorry!’ 
So I strapped his wrist to mine—with a 





foot of leather for leeway. There was no 
getting loose, neither for him nor for me. 
*T would take the slash of a knife to do it. 
I saw to the lashing myself. Do you 
take my plan? If one of us went, both 
would go. I had him fast. He couldn’t 
get away. He might drown me, quite 
so; but I would have 
my hands on his throat 
before he got very far 
with the business, and 
he would pay with hrs 
life.” 

“And then?” 

“I drove him into 
the water. He took 
me across.” 

It was a prodigious 
adventure. 

“l wonder why it 
is,’ the Inspector 
mused, ‘“‘that you 
can’t keep a young dog 
of a trooper from do- 
ing foolhardy things 
like that?” 

““A young dog?” 

“That's it!” says he. 
‘Sheer youth!” 


In the early Queens- 
land days—when the 
Black Police, a con- 
stabulary of half- 
tamed savages, ofh- 
cered by white men, 
rode the country, the 
ruthless arm of the law 
on the wild frontier— 
THE BUSH sentiment was for a 

time not seriously op- 

posed to the extermi- 
nation of the black fellows. In the eyes 
of the settlers they were like wild beasts 
—their appearance, customs, and beha- 
vior. It was the custom to shoot the 
culprits at sight, their tribesmen and 
dingoes; and there were men who kept 
tally of their achievements in the field 
—‘‘Thirty-seven to date!’ Black fel- 
lows were intolerably pestiferous: they 
speared the cattle, hamstrung the horses, 
thieved what they could lay hands on, 
and were sometimes bold and cunning 
enough to murder the settlers, having 
first tortured them with devilish inven- 
tion; and for all this wanton work they 
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LROOPER OF 
were in reprisal massacred in defense- 
less droves drive n to corner, in lagoons 
and hollows, like rabbits and wallaby, 
and shot or cut down without any let-up 
until the last shivering wretch had fallen. 
It was a black business altogether: there 
are gruesome tales abroad of those days 
of natives hunted for sport or picked off 
for target practice, and of the employ- 
ment of great fires to dispose of the 
game when bagged in awkward num- 
be rs. 

“Poisoned ’em, too,” said an acquaint- 
ance of the road we traveled. 

It was a tale so grotesquely improb- 
ab le that we laughed in scorn of it. 

“No, no! prote sted our gentleman. 

“I mean it.” 

“How, then, was the thing man- 
aged?” 

‘Easily enough. Poisoned ‘em like 
rats. Gave ’em barrels of 
poisoned flour.” 


Traveling the roads of the 
Queensland back-blocks we 
encountered black fellow 
shuffling through the dust 
trom his resery ation to town 
He was an old man, an 
old, old man, in reservation 
slops, whose countenance 
excited a convulsion of dis- 
gust, so very bestial was it, 
and whose proximity, in a Cc 
general way, was altogether 
shocking to one’s composure. 5 
He had no savage pride, like 
a North American Indian, to 
win the smallest measure of 
any man’s respect; nor had 
he any jollity, like a negro, 
to gain an indulgent regard, 
but had only a slouch and 
a mumble and a half-witted 
titter. Somewhat he resem- . 
bled a negro—the color and 
thick lips and flat nose of 
him; but he had no clear, 

mild eye, nor was he in any 
way upstanding and frank 

flaring red and treacher- 
ously shifty little eyes, in- 
deed, set far back, and a 
slinking way, like a mongrel 
dog brought to heel; and 
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Indeed, 
he was so debased in feature and de- 
meanor that it stirred the wrath to find 
him fashioned indubitably in the likeness 
of aman. Beholding him, I was almost 
enabled to credit the preposterous tale 
that it was at one time thought to be 
no grave breach of Christian morality to 
feed the aborigines to the dogs. 

He was no fair example, to be sure, 
of his own race. 

Near by this town, long ago, this 
man’s tribe had murdered ; 
settlers in the night, save one lad, who 
escaped death by opportunely tumbling 
to the floor between the bed and the 
wall, himself wounded, unconscious, and 
left for dead. What the provoc: ation was 
nobody knows. It is probable that there 
was no specific provocation. It had 
doubtless been a wanton thing—a child- 


that he was as hairy as an ape. 
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ish mischief—undertaken upon savage 
impulse and accomplished for nothing 
more than the momentary pleasure of 
dealing death to some living creature. 
This was the inspiration of many similar 
deeds neither vengeance nor spoil, but 
the swift, bestial, wanton blood-lust, in- 
dulged, celebrated, laughed over for the 
time, and forgotten; and therein lies a 
sufficient explanation of the terrible 
character of the retaliation. Whatever 
the case, the boy, having thus narrowly 
survived, made his way to Brisbane, 
where he related his story to the authori- 
ties, and to such good purpose, as it 
turned out, that he was given a rifle and 
free leave to return to his district and 
shoot as many black fellows as he could 
manage, being heartily assured that the 
law would not molest him. 

“You see,” said our fellow-traveler, 
**he was regularly licensed.” 

“By the Department of Game and 
Fisheries?” | scoffed. 

**Ah, come, now!” he replied. “I am 


not joking. I do not mean to say,” he 
went on, “that the authorities gave this 
boy an engraved license, suitable for 
framing, but | do assert that they com- 
missioned him to kill black fellows, and 
that his commission was not altogether 
singular, but one of a good many. And 
he did kill black fellows—hundreds of 
them, possibly. He killed them where 
he could find them, running the bush or 
employed on the stations, not even hesi- 
tating in the presence of their white mas- 
ters. And by and by the thing became 
a nuisance. It was awkward for the 
station-owners to have their black boys 
disposed of in this way. ‘There were 
complaints. I recall that one station- 
owner had his best black servant shot 
from the saddle on the road. He was 
very angry; but the boy flourished his 
commission and the station owner could 
do nothing about it. The end of it was 
that the boy was summoned to Brisbane 
and bought off. The old black fellow 


whom we passed a few moments ago 
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THE INSPECTOR WAS CAUGHT ON THE WRONG SIDS OF THE RIVER WITH-TWO PRISONERS 


¥ 


boasts that he was once pursued by this 
industrious youngster. And he had a 
narrow escape. He says that he took to 
the river, and that he submerged him- 
self, breathing meanwhile through a reed 
until the hunt was given up.” 

In these secure and enlightened days 
the Queensland blacks are cherished by 
the state with anxious solicitude—en- 
couraged with rations, blankets, school- 
teachers, and by others with religious 
instruction. A Chief Protector of Abo- 
rigines, his deputies and the police, are 
charged with the business. “All we 
can do,” said a Queenslander of con- 
sequence, with rhetorical pathos, “is to 
ease the last moments of this dying 
race.” But there are the outlands. 
Australia is most populous on the coast. 
There is a rapid decrease as the coun- 
try approaches the wild interior. Rail- 
roads stop far short of it. Civiliza- 
tion thins out. The towns diminish and 
scatter and the stock-stations grow to 
vast and vaguely bounded estates. In 
the remotest back-blocks the stations 
merge with the wild lands; and beyond 

toward the center of the continent 
lie the deserts and unmapped bush-lands 
and the lusty savage life of them. In the 
Never-Never (as the outermost places 
are called) the trooper’s duty concerns 
itself largely with the capture of offend- 
ing blacks who escape to the dry-lands 
and barren ranges. Still on the frontier 
the blacks spear cattle and occasionally 
murder settlers and unwary travelers; 
and they must surely be taken and pun- 


ished if security is to be established in 
the rich lands of the Never-Never. 

It is a service which sometimes de- 
mands the exercise of an amazing inge- 
nuity and daring. 

“All the cunning,” the Inspector de- 
clared, again, “of a bubonic rat!” 

Once the Inspector—the Inspector 
with whom we sat on the broad upper 
veranda of the hotel—was caught on the 
wrong side of a river of the outlands with 
a problematical black tracker and two 
vicious and mighty prisoners. It was 
far ““out back”’—the empty wilderness. 
And it was the beginning of the rainy 
season. A drenching rain was falling 
when they came to the bank. It went 
whipping past with half a gale of wind. 
The river, in flood, was a wide, brown, 
swirling torrent, carrying a swift and 
threatening freight of trees and dead 
underbrush. It was not a heartening 
prospect, ruffed by the wind, contem- 
plated through a mist of driving rain: 
there were currents, shallows, whirlpools 
—a deep rush of water. The Inspector’s 
prisoners were not repentant culprits. 
They were naked, savage, terrified by 
capture and restraint; and their irons 
had fretted them near to madness. In 
short (said he) they were like wild beasts, 
lately taken in a jungle, being conveyed 
to captivity. And the black tracker, 
too, was a source of grave perplexity. 
He was not to be trusted: he was him- 
self fresh from the bush, half-tamed, not 
proven; and it was the part of caution 
to assume that he had rather join forces 
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with the Inspector’s prisoners than serve 
the Inspector. 

It will be recalled that the Inspector 
could not swim. 

“Not a stroke, mind you!” said he. 

It was a predicament, indeed. With 
what shrewd resource the Inspector 
solved the many and perilous difficulties 
of the situation could not be fathomed 
by the most cunning bushman—nor in- 
vented by the most reckless teller of 
tales. There was the river: it was 
hardly passable, at best, and here in the 
wilderness there was no craft for crossing 
it. To attempt to swim the horses 
through a flood so wide and violent 
would be to invite the treachery of the 
black tracker and the escape of the 
prisoners. There would be confusion; 
and the issue of that confusion would be 
the Inspector’s death or dishonor. It 
was not to be chanced. The prisoners 
must be kept close; they must be un- 
shackled, at last, and driven into the 
water, but they must surely be kept 
within range and reasonably placid aim. 
They could not be shepherded to the 
other side from the back of a frenzied 
horse. The black tracker, too, always a 
menace in a predicament, must be re- 
strained, if by nothing more salutary 
than a cold glance, occasionally cast in 
his direction, carrying the threat of 
quick death 

“You mustn’t let your tracker get 
behind your back,” the Inspector paused 
to explain. “‘No, no! Mv word, no!” 

Invariably not? 

“A raw one, especially,” he replied, “if 
you're in trouble. They’re treacherous 
brutes.” 

First of all the Inspector lashed two V- 
shaped pack-saddles end to end. And 
here, then, was the framework of a small 
craft. He turned them upside down. It 
was a good beginning. Of the oilcloth 
cover of his swag (blankets) he fashioned 
an outer skin. This he tucked in and 
kept firmly in place by means of some 
sapling branches. The craft was fin- 
ished. He launched It floated— 
floated dry; and so low was its center 
of gravity when he sat in it (like a man 
in a bathtub) that it seemed to be amply 
seaworthy, notwithstanding the turbu- 
lence of the current it must weather. 
How, then, to propel it across? Well, 
Vou. CXXVIII.—No. 765.—54 
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the Inspector’s ingenuity did not fail 
him. His inspiration had _ included 
the means. Having disarmed his black 
tracker and despatched him in advance 
with the horses, the intrepid Inspector, 
stark naked and rueful, harnessed his 
two prisoners to the bow of his craft and 
set out on his voyage, his heart in his 
mouth with fear of drowning, his stout 

erson rigidly upright and stationary, 
bis revolver covering the astonished 
creatures whom in this remarkable way 
he compelled to swim with him in safety 
to the other side, where, devoutly thank- 
ful, he resumed his journey. 

“Tt is quite the most extraordinary 
exploit'of the sort,” I protested, “that 
ever | heard of!” 

“Quite so,” said he, mildly. 

After all, the black fellows of the out- 
lands are no warriors. They are given to 
bloody mischief—to foolish, wanton 
murder, accomplished from ambush or 
in the dark. In packs they are truly to 
be feared by a helplessly inferior force. 
But they do not make war. As com- 
pared with the North American Indian 
of pioneering days, for example, they are 
no worse than exasperating. Speaking 
in the loose fashion of the layman, they 
are of a low order: they have no useful 
domestic animals; they do not practise 
agriculture even ‘ad a most primitive 
description; they have no fixed habita- 
tions, but only he mia-mia, a temporary 
canopy or wind-break of brush. Thus 
from season to season they subsist and 
wander like the beasts of the field. And 
they are not in a largely more intelligent 
way capable of concerted action. They 
have no hereditary chiefs—no chiefs, 
properly speaking, at all, except old men 
of more or less influence. Consequently 
an attack by any tribe in full force and 
under powerful leadership is not to be 
expected; and an alliance, tribe with 
tribe, for sustained and directed war, 
could never occur. Wary travelers are 
safe enough in their progress through the 
land, and the outermost settlers of the 
Never-Never, so long as they do not 
neglect the accepted, simple precautions, 
are reasonably secure. 


Australia is rid of the bushrangers who 
long ago celebrated the roads of the 
colony with their picturesque villainies. 
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It is a curious circumstance that the last 
band of consequence to be dispersed by 
the police followed their adventures in- 
cased in vizored helmets and a sort of 
medieval armor. Bushranging vanished 
with the gold-fever of Victoria and New 
South Wales. In the Kalgoorlie days 
there was no highwayman of conspicu- 
ous achievement. Nor was there much 
lawlessness of a capital degree: the small 
offenders—thieves and claim-jumpers— 
were merely drummed out of camp and 
forbidden the fields. But there are half- 
caste and white rogues to be dealt with 
by the constabulary in the back-blocks. 
In some small town of the Queensland 
bush we encountered the announcement 
that His Excellency the Governor had 
been pleased to direct the offer of five 
hundred pounds in reward for the cap- 
ture of a young horse-breaker whose 
mother was a half-caste Chinese and 
whose father was a Kanaka. It was 
an enterprising crime: between Turkey 
Station and Bustard Head the refugee 
had shot down the swain of a young 
woman of whom he was himself enam- 
oured, and had thereupon carried her off 
with him on the back of his horse, leav- 
ing no trace. 

Shearers and drovers are a wild com- 
pany to keep in hand when the checks 
are distributed and the liquor begins to 
flow in the back-block public-houses. 

“Ah, yes, but they don’t draw 
knives,” said the Inspector, “and they 
don’t shoot from their coat-pockets.” 

In short, their customs were British. 

“They settle their differences with 
their fists,” the Inspector declared, 
warmly, “like men!” 

Once the Inspector cut out his quarry 
from a “mob” of rogues in a shanty- 
saloon of the Queensland frontier. It 
was a remote and dangerous wayside 
inn—a rendezvous, after a sort, of cattle- 
duffers (thieves) and outlaws and sus- 
pects of every Australian description. 
Ie enter single-handed and demand a 
man in the King’s name was a feat of 
cold temerity; but the Inspector accom- 
plished it without agitation—a casual 
arrest, as it were, an affair of no general 
consequence—and rode away with his 
captive. It was a hanging charge. The 
prisoner had nothing more to lose. He 
would kill the Inspector if he could. 


And the Inspector had no illusions. But 
the two rode amiably together until the 
day’s riding was done. They made 
camp in the bush. The billy was boiled. 
There was a companionable smoke— 
more amiable and diverting conversa- 
tion. It turned out that the prisoner 
was a clever, agreeable fellow. The In- 
spector rather fancied him. But at last, 
night having fallen, and the talk lan- 
guishing with the fire in the bowls of the 
pipes, and a journey of many days lying 
ahead, and the Inspector being des- 
eng sleepy, it was time to turn in. 

ow about a guard? The Inspector did 
not by any means propose to lose a 
night’s sleep. 

It was a simple arrangement, after all: 
the Inspector handcuffed his prisoner to 
his own wrist, threw his revolver out of 
reach, and lay down to sleep. 

“Why dispose of the weapon?” I in- 
quired. 

“IT had no wish to kill my prisoner.” 

“Very true; but your prisoner—” 

“A tussel? Ah, well, I looked him 
over and | thought I was as good a man 
as he was.” 

“But he might—” 

“Pish!” the Inspector scoffed, “I 
wouldn’t give him the satisfaction of 
even thinking I was afraid of him.” 


Well, now, it was still raining. A 
wet night, truly—a drenching, splashing, 
gurgling night. Rain drummed on the 
root and overflowed the eaves. The air 
was thick with a tepid moisture. It was 
dark in the flooded streets. The town 
had gone to bed. Another dripping 
trooper came clicking down the broad 
veranda and interrupted the Inspector 
with a punctilious salute and a telegram; 
and having been dismissed, like the first, 
and having executed the maximum num- 
ber of salutes allowed by the regulations, 
he clicked off into the rainy night, leaving 
the Inspector in the mind to pursue his 
quest of reliable information relating to 
the alleged incredible conduct of the 
police of New York. This he did with 
the most polite consideration. Our pride 
was not to be damaged in the least. The 
Inspector (said he) was asking for in- 
formation; he intended no reflection 
upon the quality of our constabulary 
—no indelicate insinuation whatsoever. 
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We were to understand that. And, more- 
over, he was not disposed to discuss an 
affair so questionable in the open. As it 
chanced, our situation was secluded. Ex- 
cept for ourselves the broad veranda was 
deserted. Yet the Inspector sat up in 
his steamer-chair and peered cunningly 
around to make sure that our privacy 
was not a thing of appearance only. 

I say,” he whispered, leaning confi- 
dentially near, “what about that New 
York Inspector of Police?” 

“He is in custody.” 
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“In custody! Think of it! Well, now, 
I say, between ourselves, you know— 
you won't take this amiss, I’m sure— 
the despatches seem to hint at what they 
call ‘an alliance between the police and 
crime.’ Really, now, what do they mean 
by such extraordinary talk as that?” 

“That there is an ‘alliance.’” 

“You don’t mean to say that it is 
openly charged?” 

“O Lord, yes!” 

“My word!” the Inspector gasped. 

Really, he was greatly shocked. 


Old Friends 


BY RICHARD 


LE GALLIENNE 


ye speak of us as though we never met, 


As though my name 


Were not a household word with him, 


And his the same; 


As though I never saw his face before, 


And never heard 


That strange, dark voice 


Than any bird! 


ah, how much sweeter far 


Why! we have known each other our whole lives long, 


My friend and I; 


When I was born he whispered soothingly 


That I would die. 


1 read the sign. 


Slower the beat 
Those leaden feet 


Are mine, are his— 





The river Dis. 








And all the way along the haunted road 
His hand touched mine, 

And still upon his smiling secret lips 

Pi Colder his hand is as mine colder grows, 

Of that mysterious heart so close to mine; 


That fare so listlessly the April road, 


And when we smile, it is because we hear 
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Emma 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


RHE was my earliest 
© recollection. And she 
was not my dear moth- 
er, Or my sister, or my 
“f; Aunt L. She was our 
hired girl, Emma. 

We had moved from 
one city to another, arriving at the 
rooms that my father had engaged for 
us toward evening. I know there was 
gas burning in an unshaded jet. Even 
then this ugly flare of light impressed me 
as mean. I cite this boastfully, for I 
was but three years old. I had not yet 
formed a standard of beauty. But to 
see clearly is the gift of the young and 
the old. 

Possibly that is the reason Emma’s 
homely face was very lovely to me: for 
I was seeing her with the bright vision 
of a world that I had but recently 
quitted. I was seeing, through Emma’s 
coarse, irregular features, clear to the 
soul of her. 

There was nothing remarkable in her 
first statement, the first that she ever 
made, so far as I can recollect. She 
asked some one of several people who 
were moving about among my mental 
shadows, and who were doubtless my 
nearest of kin, if the horse got down 
safely (although I think Emma said 
“safe’’). She was opening a tin of lob- 
ster on a marble-topped table, and there 
were crackers to go with it. She gave 
me the first mouthful, and ever after- 
ward the first mouthful came to me, 
even when we had graduated from the 
tinned variety of the crustacean to the 
kind that is bought, green and horrify- 
ing, at the fish-market. 

For some reason, my next definite 
association with my adored one had also 
to do with creatures of the deep—with 
bivalves in this case. My dealings with 
oysters, however, were a coualll mem- 
ory, and I was buttoning my frocks down 
the front instead of the back (the order 
is reversed nowadays) before the deli- 





ciousness of the forty-cent tin of oysters 
ceased to play an important part in my 
existence. 

“We will have oysters for supper,” a 
voice would say—probably my mother’s 
—on a night that smelled of the first 
dead leaves. ‘Run to the store, May gie, 
and be sure you take the book.” And, 
after an interval of hastening to and fro, 
1 would be by Emma’s side again in the 
kitchen. She was primitive in her meth- 
ods; she always used the potato-masher 
and a dull can-opener to make a hole in 
the corner of the tin. It took a long 
time, but I had the crock ready to re- 
ceive them, and the oysters would go 
‘plump, plump, plump, plump” into the 
brown earthen dish. i ver had to beg gs 
although she always said, “There ain’t 
none to spare.” It was with a kitchen 
fork (the one with the tines bent) that 
she would scoop up the largest of the 
succulent extravagance and lower it into 
my mouth. My lips closed about it, 
fearful that it might slip down too soon. 
I have eaten other oysters since, but 
only those memorable ones—in tins— 
are to be ranked with wider joys. 

I never saw our hired girl eat oysters. 
On nights when there was company 
remember her saying that she didn’t like 
them. But her heroism made no im- 

ression on me, and to flagellate myself 
Twill admit that the grass was long on 
her grave before I appreciated that Em- 
ma’s turn for a tidbit was the last of the 
last.” Yet her happiness, although pure- 
ly a vicarious one, was greater than ours 
when the chicken turned out well, o 
the tea-biscuits browned nicely. It 
never came to me in those earliest days 
that she was not getting her share along 
with the best of us. Indeed, I did not 
find out until I had reached the mature 
age of seven that she did not hold the 
same proud position which the family 
enjoyed. 

The discovery brought with it a throb 
of indignation. Here she was, my most 
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intimate friend, by some curious process 
of life obliged to eat after us, taking 
what we had left. | endeavored to cor- 
rect this. At least I made efforts toward 
self-denial (always in a loud, ostenta- 
tious voice, that I might receive praise), 
refusing a second helping on account 
of a possible shortage; and once when 
there were guests | was sent from the 
table for making the hungry visitors 
uncomfortable. 

I can remember wandering out to see 
my pigeons, and the taste of salt tears 
in my mouth as | sat among them. 
Sorrow for the starving hired girl—or 
was it myself?—racked my soul, and 
when the thcught came to me to kill all 
the pigeons and put them in a pie—for 
Emma—my roars reached the supper 

arty. It was all right, though. They 
Pad arrived at the floating-island stage, 
and Emma was free to rescue me. I| ate 
another meal with her and the hired 
man, and there seemed to be plenty for 
all three of us. 

This insistent dwelling upon food to 
which I appear to be addicted is, in 
truth, not fair to either of us. In the 
festal side of my life she figured largely. 
I associate her with the first of every- 
thing that happened to me—the first 
Sunday-school, the first hail-storm (hid- 
ing under her bed). Was it not she 
who took me to my first party at 
Hughie’s—pulling me through the snow 
on a sled with swans’ heads topping the 
runners? I saw the tiny sled not long 
since, and marvel that it could have been 
managed. 

Emma remained at the party, al- 
though probably uninvited. I heard her 
relating to my mother afterward the 
story of Hughie’s punishment when the 
refreshments were served, and what she 
thought of Hughie’s mother, until my 
mother said, “I want you to stop talk- 
ing like that.”” But Emma didn’t stop, 
and no one who had attended the 
gathering could have felt anything less 
than his best indignation. It was this 
way: Hughie, heading the procession 
into the dining-room, had sung out 
“Chocolate cake! Chocolate cake!” 
when the sweet, brown vision, towering 
amid the lady-fingers, burst upon him. 
This annoyed the elders, who believed 
in discipline; and for a punishment to 
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Hughie, or the rest of us—I have always 
been vague about it in my mind—the 
cake was taken away, and not one of us 
had the minutest slice. 

“And don’t tell me she didn’t do 
that to save it,” said Emma, in spite 
of warnings. ‘‘What had the rest of 
them poor younguns done not to have no 
cake!” Several years after that Hughie’s 
mother went upon the stage. “But 
what could you expect?” I heard Emma 
say to mother. 

This first snowfall of my memory was 
followed by others involving forts and 
battles with snowballs across the irreg- 
ular, laboriously rolled walls. To be 
honest, the sporting instincts of my 
champion were not of the best. When 
it would seem that my side was getting 
the worst of it, she would emerge from 
the kitchen and rout our enemy with 
great clods of snow, although they were 
but little girls and boys whose molding 
of the round white weapons was im- 
peded by wet mittens. “’Tain’t fair!” 
the other side would shout. And it 
wasn’t, but she would never come in 
until my mother would summon her. 
Her eyes would be gleaming, and her 
heavy, unkempt braids falling down 
upon her rough, bent shoulders. It 
never occurred to me that she was a 
child, too, at such times, or that | 
would ever outstrip her in our process 
of development. 

Outstrip, did I say? I wonder. Knowl- 
edge of a kind I acquired. Could I have 
been but twelve when the taint of pomp 

and circumstance be gan to make itself 
felt? I was still crying: ‘Why not have 
Emma with us? Why not? Why not?” 
when I observed that she held her knife 
and fork differently from us, that her 
hats would not sit nght on her head, and 
that there were words that I must spell 
out for her in Mrs. Southworth’s novels. 
I wonder now, had we taken to the 


woods upon this discovery of mine—if 


there had been no neighbors about, rap- 
idly acquiring culture—would Emma 
and I have escaped this shameful period 
of my life when she became a creature 
inferior to me. 

I had a little friend next door. Accord- 
ing to the nature of things, I despised 
this little girl for being younger than 
myself, the while I loved her for being 
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just herself, and yet stood in a sort of 
awe of her for—well, for the extra 
branch to her family tree, perhaps; or, to 
define my uneasy respect more def- 
nitely, because their hired girl wore a 
cap. 

[t was not a white one with a bobbing 
bow; it was of calico, shirred about, but 
it was a badge. It belonged to a Cer- 
tain Kind of People. It was the Right 
Thing for them to wear. There were 
days when I lorded it over this small 
neighbor because our hired girl didn’t 
wear acap. I endeavored to put her in 
the wrong socially by placing myself in 
the right. I wedged myself into the 
position through the force of years and 
argument, but I knew that I was an 
interloper. I knew, from all that I had 
read and gathered out of a vast experi- 
ence, that Emma should have worn a 
cap. The matter was never broached tc 
her, although I sat through meals of ner- 
vous, frozen silence with the resolve to 
speak to her of it when the pie was fin- 
ished. But either a certain dignity or 
a certain fierceness which she possessed 
kept me tongue-tied. I was only brave 
enough to despise her as time went on, 
and | continued to accept with more and 
more languid tolerance the kindnesses 
that her great love granted me. 

As my manners increased in elegance, 
it must have been that a glaze grew over 
my eyes. I appeared to be regarding 
her through a lorgnon. For the lorgnon, 
of all the instruments of torture em- 
ployed in social life, is the most belit- 
tling. Her face, that I once thought 
beautiful, became commonplace. I could 
see her eating in an unlovely manner; 
could hear the uncouthness of her speech; 
could watch her with contempt as she 
ran noisily and awkwardly through the 
house in her eagerness to serve us. 

With curling lips I grew into young 
ladyhood. All = democracy of youth 
had vanished. one fear was that of 
doing the Wrong Thine and encouraging 
it in our household. In spite of my 
efforts to avoid social errors, however, 
Emma was not entirely removed from 
my life. By the employment of a sliding 
code of honor she could still sit up late 
to starch a gown for a picnic, still dara 
my “all-over” embroidery, and start me, 
beautifully equipped, upon my fashion- 


able rounds. But she must not stand 
upon the front porch to watch me down 
the street. And, above all things, she 
must not rush to greet me when I re- 
turned, upon the timid arm of some gal- 
lant, to ask if my time had been a 
“nice” one. 

When I shut my eyes, now, the mem- 
ory of that cool stare with which I met 
her glad questionings freezes my lids. 

Then, for a time, the rainbow days 
of parties, high-school receptions, ham- 
mocks, candy, and other happenings 
vital to my existence were obliterated by 
the black engulfing event which, in its 
enormity, its simplicity, found me cling- 
ing to Emma again. Through the house 
of death she moved capably; above the 
sound of mother’s grief her voice rose 
assuringly. In the days before my 
father was taken from the room where 
the blinds were down and the windows 
slightly raised, I was once more in the 
kitchen with her, until, | remember, she 
pushed me into the f-ont of the house 
again, her poor face contorted hideously. 
“Go on out—I got to cry; I can’t hold 
in forever,” she said. I went wonder- 
ingly—he wasn’t her father! 

Yet the colors came back into my 
rain-washed sky, and with them, im- 
properly enough, I returned to my set 
regard for the proprieties. After a 
space my mother came to table with us, 
and we sat staring at the awful empti- 
ness of a place that would never be filled. 
Emma was not far away, yet not with 
us, and my mother, piteously regarding 
the cleared expanse of linen at the head, 
whispered a plea that our hired girl be 
called in to join us, and forever after 
block out the physical bareness. Little 
tendrils of longing for Emma, too, 
stretched out from my body, but I was 
stern. Sit at table with us? I shook my 
head. 

My mother looked at me as I re- 
mained miserabl resolved. Then she 
spoke quietly: “ ime was good enough 
for your father to lay his dying hand 
upon her head as she knelt by his bed- 
side. She was good enough to call by 
name with his last breath.” 

Somehow the meal went on, each 
stumbling silently through the grace 
which, always before, he had pronounced 
aloud; each wondering, no doubt, why, 
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in all the years, we had not more per- 
fectly acquired it. But the Right Thing 
had been accomplished. 

Within the next few months, by many 

processes of enforced elimination, we 
found ourselves very nearly at that first 
state of tinned lobster served on the 
marble-topped table. As if to alleviate 
the discomforts of our condition, the 
table itself had taken on a significance 
that gave it more importance than its 
mid-Victorian ugline ss justified. It was 
now an “old piece” that had been long 
in the family. And the consciousness of 
possessing it added to that feeling of 
gentility which attaches itself to those 
who have enjoyed riches, but were now 
far removed from them. 

We, or rather I, made a virtue out of 
having lost our house, our horses, and 
our hired man. I basked in the melan- 
choly of our estate, and covered any lack 
of creature comforts with an air of pride. 
It was the particular form of pride that 
no one who was still pleasantly well-off 
could suitably display. It was, indeed, 
the only rich privilege left us. 

No; there was one other. Emma re- 
mained with us, and not even my little 
friend next door, who savored of the 
firmly, if not newly, wealthy, could share 
my prerogative in the possessing of a 
“dear old family servant.” Their cook 
with the neat headgear had gone out of 
their lives years before, to be replaced by 
a succession of menials, all becapped, 

» be sure, but by their inconstancy 
per the family of our excellent asset. 

Emma was the last to leave the “big” 
house after the last van had departed, 
yet, miraculously enough, she was the 
first to reach the little cottage to which 
we had removed. At least her pervading 
presence has left that impression with 
me. She stood, incorrectly, on the tiny 
front porch to welcome us home as we 
straggled up the narrow walk in the dusk 
of a raw spring day. “The oven draws 
grand,” she said to my mother, and then, 
for some reason or other, they wept in 
each other’s arms. 

There were neighbors about—strange 
ones, peering—but I managed to assuage 
my embarrassment over the situation 
with the new, complacent thought of 
Emma as a Faithful Retainer. The em- 
bracing scene might have happened in a 
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play; in fact, it frequently did, and 
never without a choking among the audi- 
ence. That I might get into the lime- 
light as well I also made some show of 
affection. United, we went into the 
dreary house, and, as usual, ate our 
hired girl’s supper. 

No coat of mail is as impenetrable as 
the veneer of snobbery. Otherwise an 
appreciation, not only of Emma’s rdle, 
but of Emma in the role, would certainly 
have soaked through to the soul of me. 
But it was not to come until the varnish 
of my proud shell had been blistered 
from my body by the hot strife with the 
outer world. It was not in the home 
that I found home truths. I was too 
near. 

If | was proud, she was doubly so—for 
us. She elected to do the daily market- 
ing herself instead of trading with the 
near-by grocer, going to and fro, carrying 
a large basket with a cover. It was a 
cover that successfully hid the meager 
parcels which lay scattered at the bot- 
tom. Although without the services of 
a man, our lawn was kept in exquisite 
order, and only the neighbor sufficiently 
interested to peep through his casement 
at four in the morning ever learned that 
it was Emma who was running the lawn- 
mower over the grass to save an extra 
expenditure. 

I like to think that she found a satis- 
faction in doing this, apart from my 
mother’s appreciation. I like to think, 
and I do believe, that she never knew 
just how lowly I placed her. God had 
given her a certain obtuseness, a sense 
of proportion it might have been, which 
kept her oblivious of any social distinc- 

tion that I attempted to maintain. Not 

for a moment did she look upon herself 
as a Faithful Retainer. She was The 
Lady who Helped. 

As a Lady she had diversions, many 
of which I was willing to grant her as 
right and proper, but it was impossible 
for me to grasp the idea that Emma 
should want to have any of the things 
nature was trying to procure for me. 
For years she had comported herself to 
my satisfaction in many respects. She 
had never kept company with any one. 
Although ! was engaged in keeping any 
company that cared to click the front 
gate and lump itself down on the steps 
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beside me, it would have amused me 
immensely had Emma followed my 
course. She was too old for that. She 
had always been too old. I often won- 
dered just why she dressed up, and for 
whom. 

I had reasons for dressing up, for doing 
my hair each night; and it may have 
been the charm of my bang, and its evi- 
dent ensnaring qualities, that tempted 
her to emulation. Or was it the Spring, 
and its driving qualities, of which I had 
yet to learn? 

It was on a return from a June visit 
to a neighboring town the following year 
that she greeted us, not in the glare of 
the front porch, but a little in the shadow 
of the hall, with a bang extending from 
the back of her head to the tip of her 
nose. She was, to me, absurd, a thing 
to be laughed at. It wounded one’s 
feelings. It was not the Right Thing 
for a Faithful Retainer to possess. I 
kissed her, according to precedent, but 
my attitude was disapproving. 

‘And that was not all! She was fever- 
ishly anxious to get off that evening to a 
lodge meeting. A lodge meeting was 
one of the diversions I had never dis- 
couraged. I felt it to be in line with her 
Walk of Life. But when she returned 
she was not alone! Some one came with 
her, involving a delay at the front gate 
(she never used the back-one) and ne- 
cessitating a shamed explanation to my 
own joyous band on the steps. 

I was indignant, and the rest of us 
were variously entertained over Emma’s 
“beau.” But owing to that quality of 
fierceness which we were conscious of her 
possessing, we did not speak to her of her 
weakness, and she sang all through the 
summer up to the first china-asters. I 
don’t know if the flowers were as sig- 
nificant to her of the chill of life as they 
became to me; but years after, when I 
was picking these autumn blossoms to 
put into her poor hands, she spoke ten- 
derly of them. “They always make me 
feel sad, kinda,” she said. And I knew 
the reason. 

It was china-aster time at the end of 
that summer in which she had enjoyed 
a beau that my mother brought herself 
to speak of this folly ‘which ad to do 
with “Langtry bangs” and continual 
singing. I never knew what my mother 


said, or how she had informed herself— 
she shut me sternly out of her confidence 
—but there had been words, and tears 
in the night, and “Why not?” from 
Emma, over and over again. 

“Because he isn’t any good,” my 
mother’s voice once swept out upon the 
darkness. 

Following that were defiant days, a 
gathering together of Emma’s effects, 
and a tightening of her lips even while 
her lids were red. Yet she did not leave 
us, after all. One evening, late, a hack 
drove up to our side door. I was not 
sleeping, for a lover’s quarrel had ensued 
that evening on the front steps. I have 
forgotten the name of the young man 
now, but for the time the world had 
stopped. 

So I listened through my open window 
—listened to Emma making her great 
renunciation, listened to her contemptu- 
ously. “I would ’a’ liked to have went,” 
she said many times in answer to a 
rough, rumbling voice. 

Finally the hack drove away. My 
quarrel was made up by early telephone, 
and Emma trained back her bangs with 
side-combs and went about her tasks. 

That was the autumn I went East to 
begin my new work. I was running in 
and out of Emma’s room depleting her 
work-basket for my own, and once she 
was in the act of changing her gown. I 
had never before seen her without her 
homely working-clothes. I stared stu- 
pidly. A finger of life laid itself for the 
first time upon my sleeping conscious- 
ness. Emma was a woman like me. She 
was soft and young like me. And she 
had cried, “Why not?” to my mother. 
I tiptoed away. “Why not,” indeed! 

he hand of life had closed about me 
before I saw Emma again. The fingers, 
all of them, had clutched at my throat, 
twisted themselves about my amt 
had gone out to do battle with ‘os 
world. 

One by one the standards that I held 
aloft went down. I know now that they 
had not been glorious standards, that 
the mottoes inscribed upon them could 
have carried me no farther than the rail- 
way station of our little city. But they 
were all I had. 

Robbed, bewildered, I stood alone, 


conscious that I must raise new banners 
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to bear along the way; amazed that my 
early training would not serve even as 
he fabric from which to shape my em- 
blems; sick with the certainty that from 
the horrid environment about me | must 
threads and weave for my- 
self, upon the loom of experience, my 
color-guard. 

| was not a master workman. At 
times the snarl was too much for my un- 
taught hands. At times | could 
cover no progress in my work. Tears 
blinded my selection of the strands. Like 
Penelope, | unraveled through the night 
that which | had woven through the day. 
Rebellion came. I wanted, pitifully, cer- 
tain glowing colors -o work into my 
emblem. And I was not to have them. 
| wanted their warmth and their beauty. 
| felt that my motto would be better for 
them. But they were not for me. [| 
stretched for them, but they were be- 
yond my grasp. 

“Why not?” 
“Why not?” 

My appeal reverberated and 
back to me like some 


choose the 


dis- 


I cried in the black hours. 


came 
faint echo. | 


leaned against the wall, my face pressed 
into the ugly design of the wall- paper, 


my arms hanging passionlessly. ‘“Why 
not?” beat in my ears. I remembered 
then. It was Emma. She, too, had 
fought against the powers with that un- 
answerable plea. 

So | was no higher than Emma! It 
would seem that I had learned nothing. 
| was nowhere. 

Il went home for a time, to be wel- 
comed by my people at the station—to 
be escorted up the narrow walk once 
more to our front door. I was beaten. 
| thought that I had come back to that 
little door as I had left it. No whit 
farther; no jot wiser. Then Emma ap- 
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peared upon the porch to hail me rap- 
turously. And I looked into her face, 
and halted. I stood still an 
before my arms were about her. 

For she was beautiful once more. She 
was as | had seen her when ! was a little 
child. I was a little child again. The 
engulfing waters of striving and failure 
and longing had swirled about my body, 
and, receding, had left me clean. My 
eyes regained their clear vision of re 
est youth. I was, at last, as high a 
Emma! 

All through that summer it made lit- 
tle difference whether | sat with Emma 
or she sat with me. ‘The values of real 
life, as | had met it, seemed to have 
small relation to the proprieties of my 
girlhood. I clung to her as a being 
whose cry and mine were one, and when 
I went back I took up my tasks as she 
had done. 

After a while she died. She had gone 
to a great city for an operation that 
might check the spread of a fell disease. 
She had elected to go, and she was 
among her own people after many years. 
But a space in the little room which my 
father alone occupies was reserved for 
her, and she knew it. | think it was her 
first and her last worldly ambition. 

And yet, it was not until her tired self 
had been put away in the nearest resting- 
place, the one most convenient to her 
people, did we know that she had en- 
tirely quitted us. The space is still 
waiting in our little room, for, by some 
cruel confusion, her grave cannot be 
found. She has no monument; no tab- 
let to her memory. 

Unless—could this be one? This story 
as I have told it: do | dare offer this 
stumbling tribute, not as a soaring shaft 
of marble, but as a low, rough stone? 
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A Northern Woman in the Confederacy 


FROM THE DIARY OF 


RicHMOND, 1861. 
Bes BEGIN at last to ap- 
y preciate the fact of 
gi the Southern Confed- 
rh eracy, and that I am in 
if and of it—though, as I 
Le ke look around upon this 
SAY % beautiful city, | hope it 
may escape its share of the consequences. 
Already, however, there is some talk of 
mi king i it the capital, and a large party 
is in favor of it, while the residents of 
the city make strong objections, some 
fearing one thing, some another, dread- 
ing the influx of “ people no one knows,” 
while outside barbarians hint that a lit- 
tle piquant demoralization is the one 
thing needed to make Richmond society 
perfect. Just now, adorned with the 
‘pomp, pride, and circumstance” of 
war, without its honors, it is one of the 
most attractive places I have ever seen. 
Col. Robert E. Lee is here in command 
of the state forces, looking calm and 
cool, but much more grave than I have 
ever seen him, and has already impress- 

ed himself upon people as a leader. 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston is also here, 
another of Virginia’s distinguished sons 
from whom much is expected; with the 
dashing Colonel Magruder, who accepts 
the war as philosophically as he does 
everything else, and will undoubtedly 
win renown. Already he is at work with 
his accustomed energy and will speak 
in loud tones when next heard from. 
I see a great deal of Mrs. Johnston, 
our conversations ranging from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe, in the most 
impartial manner. She is altogether the 
most agreeable woman I have ever met. 
To-day a Marylander and an old 
friend of my husband’s came to see me, 
and, in the most delicate manner, begged 
that I would call upon him for any pe- 
cuniary assistance I might need before the 
return of E.[the writer’s husband]. This 
relieves me much, as, owing to the United 
States Government refusing to give E. 
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the pay that was due him, I arrived here 
with only ten dollars. Since that was 
an inadequate sum to commence life on, 
I had resolved in a committee of ways 
and means to invest in lemonades and 
sherry-cobblers for the benefit of myself 
and friends. ; 

The Northern papers received to-day 
are filled with details of warlike prepara- 
tions, broken roads, and burned bridges, 
all of which makes me feel quite uneasy 
about E., nor do I at all fancy the pos- 
sible contingency of being launched on 
the revolutionary stream in my own frail 
bark, without rudder, without anchor, 
and without convoy. 


RICHMOND. 

I have passed the last three days in 
walking, driving, visiting. Troops are 
hurrying in from all directions, and as 
rapidly hurrying away again, though it 
is not proper to ask why or wherefore, 
and I suppose none but spies and officers 
in command have any accurate informa- 
tion. Conversation turns on “strategic 
points,” “bases of operations,” “lines of 
defense,” and glorious plans for the cap- 
ture of Washington City, while men of 
all ages and sizes are “deploying” about 
the hotels and “skirmishing”? up and 
down the streets. The street imme- 
diately in front of this hotel is the drill- 
ground for a South Carolina company, 
and it is one of my occupations to see 
how naturally these polka-d: incing young 
men take to the “double-quick.”” This 
company represents the flower of South 
Carolina chivalry, and numbers in its 
ranks Prestons, Hamptons, Mannings, 
Rublidges, Middletons, etc., certainly a 
very handsome body of men, though my 
old associations will forever prevent 
my comprehending or appreciating the 
status of these high privates. Last eve- 
ning a Sergeant Somebody was intro- 
duced, and I received him with that sort 
of mental “gulp” with which I receive 
everything nowadays; but I soon dis- 
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covered that he wanted only ten min- 
utes’ start to prove himself a most charm- 
ing man, with a fund of conversation 
that never once trenched on war or 
politics. It seems a great waste of mate- 
rial to put such men in the ranks, but 
it’s encouraging to know that they are 
willing to go; and indeed there is no 
sacrifice—whether of life, money, tastes 
habits, or associa- 

tions—that these 
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triotic speeches in every town, large and 
small, we arrived here about dark, and 
without warning were ushered into the 
crowded parlor of the Exchange Hotel. 
There sat all the world and his wife, in 
full evening toilette, and before | could 
make my escape I was _ recognized 
through the incog. of a thin brown veil 
and several layers of dust. We after- 

ward ascertained 

that the house 





men are not ready 
to make. 

E. returned yes- 
terday after en- 
countering annoy- 
ances of all kinds, 
but feels himself 
quite fortunate in 
running the 
gantlet without 
serious detention. 
He describes the 
same scenes that 
we are surrounded 
by, and says the 
Northern _ people 
are in earnest, but 
feel quite secure 
behind their sev- 
enty-five thou- 











was so full that 
every available 
spot was covered 
with cots, and 
nothing of the re- 
ception-room left 
but the name over 
the door. Accord- 
ingly, E. left me 
to seek accommo- 
dations, and my 
observations led 
me to the conclu- 
sion that, though 
the scene was 
changed, the act- 
ors were not. 

I had not more 
than time to take 
a general survey 








sand volunteers 
and the Seventh GENERAL J 
New York regi- photograph from th 
ment. The wise 
ones here predict 
that Mr. Lincoln will have to treble 
and quadruple his call before long, and 
we hear that General Scott is of the 
same opinion, and i: consequently looked 
a as an old fogy by the “ Veni, vidi, 
kind. E. has decided to offer his 
pel So to the Confederacy, though 
many of his friends advise him to take an 
appointment under the “Sic 
tyrannis.”” If one must be in a revolu- 
tion, | think, myself, that the center is 
more desirable than the circumference. 
I shall write you from our new capital, 
if I’m not completely demoralized in 
passing through the Cotton States. 
Till then, good- by. 


Semper 


Montcomery, ALA. 
After a most fatiguing journey from 
Richmond, enlivened only by military 
manceuvers of awkward squads and pa- 


of the small fry 
before E. came in 
with Major B., to 
say that he had 
secured a room at 
the Washington Hall, of which we took 
and in which | 
am now writing as well as the extreme 
heat of the weather and the mosquitoes 
will permit. 

Yesterday I drove over the town with 
Mrs. Jefferson Davis, and was delighted 
with our new capital. There are some 
beautiful residences, with flower-gardens 
attached, while the State Capitol, in 
which the Confederate Congress holds 
its sessions, is a most imposing-looking 
building, situated on a hill which com- 
mands a view of the whole town. The 
Congress is known as “‘the Provisional,” 
and is said to be acting with great una- 
nimity, passing laws every day without 
the excitement of a shadow of opposition. 

The uniform of the Confederacy is to 
be gray, with insignia of rank on the 
collar and sleeves. The ornaments are 


immediate possession, 
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well enough, but | fancy a whole army 
in gray will look lugubrious. The flag 
is very much like the United States flag 

the same colors, with the blue field 
and white stars; but, instead of the 
stripes, three bars of red. At the Presi- 
dent’s | saw a very poetical one made 


it may become in the future. The Presi- 
dent occupies a very pretty cottage in 
about the center of the town, and there 
Mrs. Davis has her weekly receptions, 
at one of which I was present ye sterday. 
1 saw little to distinguish it from ante- 
revolutionary gatherings. No home- 
spuns as yet, though the 
more enthusiastic talk of 











adopting them, and I sup- 
pose they will when ev- 
erything becoming is ex- 
hausted. 

The atmosphere of Mont- 
gomery is certainly much 
less warlike than that of 
Richmond, or any other 
place I have been in, nor do 
people seem to be half so 
much in earnest, while it is 
said the Government itself 
is not making the most 
strenuous exertions to put 
the country on a war foot- 
ing. The different states 
are sending to Europe for 
arms and ammunition, but 
an ofhcial said the other day 
that the Government in- 
tended to take them from 
its enemies. Yesterday E. 
mustered into service a regi- 
ment of fine-looking men, 
said to represent fabulous 
wealth, as the best and 
wealthiest men are going 
into the ranks. It makes 
me sad to see them, and | 
cannot help  believing—in 
that little corner of my 
brain which ought to be 
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Photograph from the collection of Frederick H. 


of flowers and sent to Mrs. Davis by the 
young girls of a neighboring seminary. 
The bars were red and white roses, the 
blue field was larkspur, and the stars 
white jasmine, so ingeniously woven 
together that it could be handled with- 
out falling in pieces. Many persons ob- 
ject to the Confederate flag because it is 
so like the Union one. I like it for that 
very reason, though it can never recall 
as many pleasant associations, whatever 


paralyzed for the present 
that those who are left will 
find little difficulty in count- 
ing their fortunes by the 
time the war is over. 

Mrs. Davis has made herself some- 
what unpopular by saying openly that 
she has no personal feeling against 
her Northern friends, of whom she likes 
to talk, and takes great interest in 
their welfare. It is almost a pity she 
says so much, as there are always some 
who are willing to use it to her disadvan- 
tage, for already jealousies have crept 
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into our model republic, and some, of 


old standing, have been imported with 
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congress and other respectable institu- 
tions. How long will it last? 


RICHMOND 

How shall I describe the events of the 
last ten days, or give you any idea of the 
feeling by which I have been agitated? 
It seems as if ten years had rolled over 
my head, and that the scenes of suffering 
| have witnessed had burned the mselves 
into my heart, withering every associa- 
tion of the past and every hope of the 
future. We have talked of battles, and 
said that they were fought here and 


there, or would be, but the 21st of 


July, 1861, made us realize for the first 
time what war means. 

The day dawned quietly, calmly, 
beautifully. Although we knew Mr. 
Davis had gone to Manassas Junction, 
we never suspected the object, but en- 
joyed the day as one of rest, few of us 
even going to church. Nor was there 
anything to disturb the calm, except the 
sad duty of attending the funeral of a 
friend’s child at five o’clock in the after- 
noon. I remarked to Mrs. Davis and 
Mrs. Johnston, who were in the carriage 
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that the people in the streets looked ex- 
cited and I thought there must be some 
news, but they laughed at my nervous 
fancies, and | was somewhat reassured 
by Mrs. D. saying that we would cer- 
tainly know if there was any news of 
importance. However, upon our return, 
| again remarked the same anxious ex- 
pression on every countenance, and, 
more to convince me of my error than 
anything else, Mrs. D. asked a gentle- 
man who was passing if there was any 
news. ‘Yes, madam,” he_ replied, 
“they have been fighting at M: inassas 
since six o'clock this morning.’” I do not 
know how we got into the hotel, but 
when there we were met by the ladies, 
who had just received the same informa- 
tion, and were perfectly beside them- 
selves with terror and anxiety. There 
were ten of us whose husbands were 
known to be on that field, while all the 
others had sons, brothers, or some near 
relation, and one poor lady’s family was 
represented by her husband, two sons, 
a brother, and a brother-in-law. Three 
hours passed in this suspense before we 
received a private telegram from Mr. 
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Davis with a list of officers killed and 
wounded, which, while it relieved most 
of us, brought a crowning sorrow to Mrs. 
Barstow. Fortunately she was not in 
the room when it was read, and we were 
enabled to defer until the next day a 
communication which no one felt willing 
to convey. So we retired to our rooms 
with grateful hearts, though death came 
too near for us to feel any elation at 
Mr. Davis’s other telegrams, which an- 
nounced to the people victory, in these 
words: ‘‘We have wona glorious, though 
dearly bought victory. Night closed on 
the enemy in full flight and closely pur- 
sued.” 

The next day was one of clouds and 
darkness, with a pouring rain which dis- 
turbed the working of the wires. For 
nearly twenty-four hours we were with- 
out another word from Manassas, and no 
one would have imagined Richmond to 
be the capital of a victorious people. It 
seemed as if a pall had fallen on every 
house, and people spoke low to each 
other as they waited to learn with what 
price victory was bought. Every family 
had its representative with the army, 
and the women who had talked so freely 
of their willingness to sacrifice them were 
bowed down to the dust, fearing they 
might be called upon. Among our- 
selves, with that poor stricken woman in 
the midst of us, there could be nothing 
like rejoicing, and one of our number, 
coming out of her room, said, ‘‘God 
help us if this is what we have prayed 
for!” ‘The day wore on, and it was not 
until late at night that telegrams began 
coming in, each one bearing its message 
of joy or sorrow; but by the morning 
of Tuesday, which opened brightly, the 
Richmond people began to look up. 
There was more of good news than bad 
for them, and by the time Mr. Davis 
had returned and had addressed them 
in one of his stirring speeches they were 
almost wild with enthusiasm. ‘To me, 
one of the saddest moments in all that 
time was when everything appeared the 
brightest—when Mr. Davis had _re- 
turned, and the parlors were illuminated, 
and friends were congratulating one 
another, and the street in front of the 
house was crowded with a multitude 
cheering for “the President,” ‘the 
Confederacy,” “the Generals,” and 


“the Army”; while, like a passage in 
the minor key in some brilliant piece of 
music, | heard at a distance the ‘ Dead 
March,” and knew that the bodies of 
General Barstow and General Bee were 
being escorted to the State Capitol. | 
left the parlor feeling that, let war bring 
what it would, | should always hear the 
accompaniment of that sad note. ‘The 
next day the bodies lay in state in the 
Senate Room, where they were visited by 
hundreds. Eloquent eulogies were pro- 
nounced by their personal friends, and 
the determination to avenge them re- 
corded on high. The trains also began 
to bring in the wounded. Richmond 
threw open the doors of its private 
houses, and ladies who would have 
shrunk a few days before from the sight 
of blood devoted all their time to dress- 
ing wounds and caring for the sick. 

On the fourth day after the battle 
Mrs. Johnston and I, hearing of a good 
opportunity to go to Manassas, procured 
the necessary permission from the Secre- 
tary of War, and, without listening to 
any remonstrances, took the early morn- 
ing train. 

On the way we met the train contain- 
ing Union prisoners, but they seemed to 
enjoy their situation so much, laughing 
and singing, and were such a horrible- 
looking set, that we felt it would be going 
quite out of our way to sympathize with 
them, tacitly agreeing to look on them 
as so many curiosities. Upon our arrival 
at the Junction we were met by General 
Johnston and several officers of his staff, 
who conducted us in safety through the 
scene of confusion that surrounded the 
depot. There were congregated the 
sick, the well, and the wounded, Union- 
ists and Disunionists, conquerors and 
conquered, people who had just found 
their friends, and others, alas! who had 
given up all hope of ever seeing theirs 
in this world, while surgeons and hospital 
attendants were either placing those of 
the wounded who could be moved into 
the return train, or anxiously looking for 
the medicines and little comforts that 
were expected from Richmond. By 
some strange carelessness or oversight 
the medical department found itself, 
after the battle, deficient in the very 
articles it most needed, and many a poor 
wretch lay there groaning when a little 
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morphine would have relieved him. We 
were successfully pushed and_ piloted 
into the carriage that stood in waiting, 
and soon reached the headquarters, a 
small farm-house with nothing to distin- 
guish it but its temporary occupants. 
Almost the first things we saw were the 
captured cannon, and the first thing we 
heard was an account of the thirty thou- 
sand handcuffs that had been taken. 
This hinted at such an uncomfortable 
state of subjection that I worked up 
a very respectable feeling of rebellion, 
when a well-meaning but stupid man 
informed me there was nothing in it 
that one box of handcuffs was taken, and 
that it was quite proper an army of that 
size should have that number. I thought 
to myself that shackles for the feet 
would have been more useful under the 
circumstances. 

In a few moments E. came in to say 
that his “‘mess” were in readiness to 
receive and welcome us; so, declining 
the kind invitation to remain in the 
house, I walked over to the encampment 
and found it just what might have been 
expected. However, in times of excite- 








THE TRENCHES AT NIGHT AT MANASSAS JUNCTION 


ment creature comforts are a matter of 
minor importance. After a fatiguing 
d: i\ *s journey one can slee p very well on: a 
camp cot, with nothing to separate one 
from the outer world but a Sibley tent—- 
more especially if one feels, as I did, that 
everything had been done to render it as 
comfortable as circumstances would per- 
mit. It was not until the next morning, 
when I discovered that my occupancy 
of the tent had obliged all the gentlemen 
to bivouac under trees, that | fully real- 
ized what an unjustihable imposition | 
was. Tents, it seems, are not among 
the superfluities of the Confederacy; and 
indeed, the more I see and hear, the more 
impressed am I with the belief that we 
are going to war with very few of its 
requisites. But what surprised me more 
than all else was to hear intelligent men 
express the opinion that the war was 
over, that this one battle had decided it. 
They have convinced themselves that 
the North can never raise another army. 
If this should prove to be so, I trust that 
I shall be quietly removed from all par- 
ticipation either in the self-complacency 
of the South or the pusillanimity of the 
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North. As a people, we are given to 
boasting. I look forward to the future 
with great horror, whichever party is 
victorious, but privately entertain the 
idea that neither will be till both have 
suffered enough to teach them a proper 
respect for each other. I remember hear- 
ing some gentlemen in Washington dis- 
cussing this very question, and they 
agreed that the North needed a defeat 
to unite it—opposite views, | confess, 
but I give them to you for what they are 
worth. 

Of course I heard many interesting 
incidents of the battle, each one having 
an experience of his own to relate. 
also heard a great deal of the technical 
part of it, which I did not understand, 
and when I was taken over the field I 
knew less than I did before. If you are 
so behind the times as to imagine that a 
battlefield is anything like the pictures 
you see, disabuse yourself of the idea at 
once. If you suppose, as I did, that two 
lines of men are drawn up opposite to 
each other on a level piece of ground 
with nothing to do but fight, you confess 
a lamentable ignorance. This battle- 
held covered some seven miles in extent. 
In that territory there may have been 
some level spots, but I saw nothing but 
a broken country interspersed with 
woods, streams, and quite respectable 
little hills, and when I heard that the 
enemy advanced in such and such 
direction, and perhaps some two miles 
distant was shown the exact spot where 
some brilliant manceuver dislodged or 
scattered that enemy, you will not 
wonder that I could not understand, 
though General Beauregard himself con- 
descended to explain. By the by, he 
looks like one of Napoleon’s marshals, 
and was evidently meant for a soldier. 
The only facts I really appreciated were 
the numbers of new-made graves, and 
the atmosphere, which in some portions 
of the field was almost insupportable. 

I also fully realized the situation of 
our old friend Captain Ricketts, who 
is wounded and a prisoner. He is in a 
house at about the center of the field, 
which, because of the convenience of its 
location, was converted into a temporary 
hospital. There | found Federals and 
Secessionists occupying adjoining rooms, 
all suffering alike and all miserable for 


the lack of some articles which a little 
forethought might have provided. Hear- 
ing that Captain Ricketts was in a de- 
plorable condition, I ransacked the mess- 
chest for such things as I thought he 
might need, and succeeded in raising a 

bottle of brandy, some rice, and some 
sugar, which, with the only blanket we 
had, I was conveying to him, when, in 
passing the room that adjoined his, I saw 
a young Middleton of South Carolina 

lying on a heap of straw in the corner, 
gasping his life away from exhaustion. 
His wound had been pronounced mortal 
from the first, but, having no stimulants 
to give him, his poor father and brother, 
who sat beside him, felt that he was 
dying sooner than he needed to. I 
shared the brandy I had with them, and, 

after making some arrow-root, went into 
the next room, where lay Captain Rick- 
etts and several other Federal officers. 

Mrs. R. had arrived the previous evening 
from Washington and was doing all that 
could be done with their limited means 
and poor accommodations. ‘The Cap- 
tain was suffering dreadfully from his 
wound, but was better off than the Con- 
federate wounded, as he lay on a camp 
cot instead of on the floor. He never 
alluded to the battle except once, when 
he pointed to the place where he lost his 
guns and where young Ramsay was 
killed. Mrs. R. described the scene that 
greeted her as she entered the house, not 
knowing whether her husband was dead 
or alive, and fearing to glance at the 
large table in the lower hall which, she 
told me, was an amputation table, on 
which lay stretched a man who had died 
under the operation. Then the groans 
of the wounded and the shrieks of the 
dying met her ears, and she felt absolute 
relief when she found her husband no 
worse than he is, though it is by no 
means certain he will not lose his leg. 
I had known and liked Captain R. so 
well in happier times that I was com- 
pletely overcome as the contrast be- 
tween past and present rushed upon my 
mind. The other officers were slightly 
wounded, and, I thought, looked on in 
that cold, critical manner that people 
sometimes assume when dissatished with 
themselves and everybody else. After 
leaving them I saw one of the medical 
directors, and asked him to procure, if 
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possible, some more comfortable place 
for Captain Ricketts and his wife; but 
he said they preferred to remain where 
they were, and indeed Mrs. Ricketts 
thought it was better for the Captain to 
remain with his friends, while she was 
willing to submit to any discomforts for 
herself. 

Just as | had bade the Ricketts a tear- 
ful good-by | saw 
in the room oppo- 
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had not pushed right into Washington, 
but the majority were content to believe 
that there never had been such a victory, 
and never would be, unless the Yankees 
should have the temerity to fight again. 
\ few, a very few, acknowledged that it 
had been a hard day’s struggle, and con- 
sidered Kirby Smith’s opportune arrival 
providential, while they seemed to think 

that it would have 





site a pair of eyes 
glittering with 
such an extraordi- 
nary expression 
that, without ask- 
ing any questions 
or looking to the 
right or left, I 
walked straight 
up to them and, 
laying my hand on 
the head of the 
apparition, asked 
if there was any- 
thing I could do. 
The eyes rolled 
toward me, and, 
without any 
change in that 

same. glittering 








been quite impos- 
sible to do more, 
considering the 
fatigued condition 
of the men. Some 
of them went into 
battle after a half- 
day’s march, and 
all of General 
Johnston’s men 
had been marched 
and counter- 
marched for the 
two weeks previ- 
ous. Besides, 
there Was a great 
deal of confusion 
among the inde- 
pende nt gent le- 
men soldiers, who 
had done all they 








look, their posses- 
sor told me that THE CONFEDERATE 
he was from ros pes 
Brooklyn, had 
been wounded, 
had had his leg amputated twice, once 
by a Federal surgeon, and once by a 
Confederate, and was waiting for them 
to come and cut it off a third time, add- 
ing, with a resolute air, “But { can 
stand it as long as they can.” His voice 
never faltered till he spoke of his mother, 
to whom he asked me to write. While 
| was taking down the address he caught 
my hand, saying, “I will write myself,” 
and without the least perceptible tremor 
he wrote a short note which I have this 
day mailed, but which was such a curi- 
osity, considering the condition of the 
writer, that | showed it to several sur- 
geons, who pronounced it as wonderful 
as the incident told of Marshal Lannes, 
who smoked a cigar while his leg was 
being amputated. 

1 found some few of the constitutional 
grumblers dissatished because our army 

Vou. CXXVIII.—No. 765.—56 ; 


thought necessary 
for the time. 

October 25, 1862 Every one 

agrees that Gen- 

eral Johnston is 
magnificent on the held, but the friends 
of Beauregard claim for him the entire 
credit for the plan of the battle, which 
the others are not willing to y 1¢ ld. Mrs. 
Davis gives equal credit to both, and one 
would suppose there was glory enough 
for all; but military men seem inclined 
to be monopolists in this respect, and 
from present appearances I think it not 
unlikely that the more battles we fight 
with the enemy, the more “‘ scrimmages” 
we shall have among ourselves. 

E. returned with me, completely bro- 
ken down from the effects of diphtheria 
and the exposure and fatigue to which 
he had necessarily been subjected. The 
night after the battle he, with General 
Johnston and all the staff, slept under a 
tree. He says they were so tired that 
they were only too glad to find any place 
to lie down. He is now in the hands 
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of the physicians, who have prescribed 
entire rest and sulphur baths. We leave 
to-morrow for the Montgomery White 
Sulphur Springs. I have been so much 
occupied in getting ready for this hur- 
ried start that I know nothing of the 
on-dits of the city; | hear the battle is 
the only thing talked about. A Wash- 
ington paper received to-day almost 
claims a victory for the Federals, and is 
minute in its dese ription of the cannon, 
which have been placed in the square to 
show that none fell into the hands of the 
enemy! Private accounts from there, 
however, represent an immense amount 
of consternation and confusion. A great 
many letters were picked up on the field, 
most of them a disgrace to the language 
in which they are written, and I cannot 
imagine what part of the United States 
could have produced the writers; but I 
cease to be astonished at any kind of 
brutality or demoralization that this 
war may develop since hearing of a New 
Orleans “‘tiger’’—as he called himself— 
displaying a toothpick and candlestick 
made from the bones of a dead Yankee. 
What a deliverance the war would be if 
it would only kill off such wretches on 
both sides! 


Mempuis (Early Winter). 

Will you believe it? I have been in a 
battle! And, availing myself of the privi- 
lege granted to ‘‘ veterans,” will hence- 
forth tell the story on all occasions. Left 
Memphis about a week ago for a little 
trip to Columbus, where I had some 
business, taking passage in a Govern- 
ment boat which did not carry passen- 
gers, but had a place fitted up especially 
for us, so that | was the only woman on 
board, though there were some half a 
dozen gentlemen in the forward cabin. 
The weather was delightful, and we had 
a charming time, stopping long enough 
at Fort Pillow to walk over its very ex- 
tensive but unfinished works. As we 
approached Columbus we heard rumors 
of a battle; but such rumors are always 
afloat, and in this instance gained no 
credence, though, as we neared one of 
our batteries on the Missouri side, a shot 
across our bow led us to suppose that 
we were to stop for some reason. We 
were about obeying the mandate when 
one—two—three—four—five—ten shots 


were fired at us, not one hitting us, 
though two went between the boilers, 
and all came near enough to scare us 
considerably. As it was evident by this 
time, the enemy had possession of our 
guns, and were turning their fire against 
us. Why we were not struck I cannot 
imagine, a steamboat being an uncom- 
fortably conspicuous target when one 
happens to be in it—as was keenly real- 
ized by an unfortunate Irishman of the 
Bob Acres school. For myself, not ap- 

reciating the danger, I did not dread it. 
ey I was engrossed in watching the 
Irishman, whose first movement was to 
divest himself of a uniform coat and red 
sash, in which he had “‘splurged”’ most 
satisfactorily, while in piteous accents 
he entreated the captain to turn the 
boat, exclaiming, from time to time, 
“Thirs shills! Thirs shills!’” So I was 
thinking less of the cannon than of the 
coward, as the more novel sight of the 
two. I will also divulge to you, in strict 
confidence, that it was my intention, if 
things got much worse, to creep under 
my berth, having always had an ostrich 
inclination to hide my head in case of 
alarm. But not a word of this, for I 
woke next morning to find myself a 
heroine, and have not felt called upon to 
disprove it. 

Ks soon as the boat could be turned 
and rounded to, at a wooding-place, the 
gentlemen went on shore to make in- 
quiries, but could learn nothing very 
satisfactory from the only persons they 
met—the stragglers and the “lame who 
started early”; who, to justify them- 
selves, were obliged to represent the 
Confederates as being cut to pieces, Co- 
lumbus evacuated, and all in full retreat. 
This being the only information to be 
procured, G. gave it as his opinion that 
the boat had best proceed to Columbus, 
as, in case of disaster, it would be 
needed; and accordingly we prepared to 
run the gantlet again. But there is a 
tide in the affairs of battles, as in every- 
thing else, and by the time we were oppo- 
site the battery again the Federals were 
in retreat, making for their gunboats, 
and closely pursued by the reinforce- 
ments that General Polk led onto the 
field about two in the afternoon. The 
United States troops under General 
Grant attacked General Pillow at Bel- 
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AN ALABAMA REGIMENT MARCHING THROUGH CAPITOL SQUARE, RICHMOND, TO JOIN BEAURBGARD 


From “ Harper’s Weekly,’’ October 19, 1861 


mont (opposite Columbus) in the early 
part of the day, with complete success, 
but were forced to retire later, losing all 
they had gained, and leaving their dead 
and wounded on the field. All this we 
learned from an officer who stepped on 
board the instant the boat touched the 
Columbus landing, with an order that it 
should proceed at once to the opposite, 
or Belmont, side. 

There was, of course, no time to get 
my things together and disembark, there- 
fore I stayed on board, not sorry to keep 
up the excitement, and without any idea 
of the gh: istly sights I should see. First, 
some prisoners were brought on, poor, 
miserable, dejected -looking creatures, 
with whom I could not help sympathiz- 
ing, as they were forced to listen to the 
taunts and jeers of the common men on 
the boat. I was roused to active demon- 
strations at hearing them say to a 
wounded officer: “‘Let him lie on that 
pile of bricks—it is good enough for 
him”; and I went in search of Mr. 
McLean, who saw him as comfortably 
placed as was possible, and gave him 
some brandy, which restored his failing 
strength, but failed to impart a gentle- 


manly politeness. He took all that was 
offered to him, as a matter of course, and 
in response to Mr. McLean’s kind in- 
quiry as to where he was wounded, 
gruffly replied, “In the back, sir, but not 
in running away from the enemy.” “I 
should not have insinuated such a thing 
under the circumstances, whatever may 
have been the probabilities,” said Mr. 
McLean, turning away disgusted, with 
the remark to me that “the United 
States uniform did not inevitably cover 
gentlemen nowadays.” I thought little 
more of him, one way or the other, as by 
this time other wounded were being 
brought on board. 

While bathing the face of a man in the 
agonies of death, I chanced to look 
mee and there by my side were thirty 

r forty corpses that had been brought 
on board, rolled in the blood-stained 
blankets in which they had been carried 
from the field, and wearing every expres- 
sion by which the human face is dis- 
torted. I had always heard that persons 
dying of gun-shot wounds preserved 
happy expression, but on those ghastly 
faces was fixed anger, revenge, suffering, 
and one man, with a demoniac stare in 
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his eyes, had his right hand raised and 
clenched, as if to defy death itself. Of 
all who lay there I saw but one who 
seemed to have died in peace: a young 
boy of about seventeen, with light hair, 
beautiful features, and a heavenly ex- 
pression, as if he had been translated far 
from that scene of woe and suffering. 
As I looked in his large blue eyes that no 
kind hand had 

closed, I thought 


ness closed on the scene, W hile the town 
of Columbus itself was rendered as 
unsafe as the battlefield by the irregular 
and constant firing of the volunteers who 
were left there, and who expended their 
excitement by shooting at everything, 
anything, or nothing. I was more 
alarmed than I was on board of the boat, 
and did not at all relish the idea of being 

accidentally shot. 

When General 





of the distress 
awaiting those to 
whom he was 
dear, and, stoop- 
ing down to brush 
his hair aside, 
could not restrain 
the tear which fell 
on his white face, 
seeming to mar its 
placid purity so 
much that I hasti- 
ly wiped it off, 
fee ling as though 
he had silently re- 
proached me for 
my sorrowing. 
\mong the suffer- 
ers was a son of 
General Pillow, 
who received nei- 
ther more nor less 
attention than 
any one else; all 
lay crowded to- 








Polk and his staff 
returned, flushed 
with victory and 
proud of the day’s 
deeds, reveling in 
the excitement of 
danger met and 
overcome, and re- 
counting to one 
another their in- 
dividual experi- 
ences, | felt that | 
could have been a 
soldier myself; | 
forgot for the mo- 
ment the dark side 
of the picture, and 
wondered if these 
men could ever 
degenerate again 
into every-day 
mortals. ‘There is 
something elec- 
trical in glory, and 
the old General, 








gether, de ad and 
dying, friends and 
enemies—civil 
war in all its hide- 
ousness! I wished 
that the picture 
could have been daguerreotyped on the 
brains of those who let us drift into it 

it would have been punishment enough, 
even for them. 

When the boat was filled with its 
pitiable cargo we returned to the Colum- 
bus side of the river, where ambulances 
were in waiting to convey their tempo- 
rary occupants either to the hospitals or 
to their graves. We went to General 
Polk’s headquarters, but found it en- 
tirel de serted, nor did the ¢ 3e ne ral and 
his staff return until nine o'clock at 
night. The firing across the river be- 
came more and more animated till dark- 
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with his head 
thrown back and 
his eyes sparkling 
with the fire of 
youth, seemed 
more like a pala- 
din than a bishop of the Church, and it 
would be difficult for any one in his pres- 
ence to condemn his exchange of the 
miter for the sword, so thoroughly is he 
persuaded that he is right. 

Later in the evening, all the glamour 
of war faded out of our minds as we saw 
G. W. Butler, of Louisiana, brought into 
the house mortally wounded. He was a 
great-grandson of Martha Washington, 
and had just returned from E urope, 
where he had been attached to various 
legations. His handsome personal ap- 
pearance and chivalric bearing had at- 
tracted attention as he went into the 
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A NORTHERN WOMAN 


battle which Fate had ordained should 
be his first and last, and there was some- 
thing so noticeable about him that after 
he was wounded and the Federals were 
in retreat a United States ofhcer, who 
chanced to see him, dismounted, gave 
him some water, and threw his own 
blanket over him, saying, “‘ Poor fellow, 
| wish I could do more for you!” | shall 
never forget the scene as I entered the 
room. ‘The wounded man lay on the 
trestle which had borne him from the 
field, his younger brother leaning over 
him in great distress, while a brutal doc- 
tor announced tn loud, harsh tones that 
there was no hope, and therefore no use 
in doing anything. He refused even to 
dress the wounds, so that Butler’s shat- 
tered arm lay just as it had been struck, 
while his life blood welled from a wound 
in his breast. I never felt more indig- 
nant, and, taking the doctor aside, ob- 
served that at least a little morphine 
would ease the sufferer. ‘Nothing will 
do him any good or any harm, and I have 
no morphine to waste,” was the re- 
sponse. During this colloquy I shud- 
dered to perceive that pain had not so 
deadened the sufferer’s faculties that he 
was prevented from hearing every word. 
But he beckoned to me, saying in the 
gentlest manner, but with all the spirit 
of his race 1n his eve, ‘‘ Never mind, | 
know I am dying, but I shall have proper 
attention’’; and from that moment he 
seemed to revive, while I administered 
stimulants from time to time, deter- 
mined that if human means could save 
him he should not die. Alas, all our 
care and all the surgical skill that had 
been exhausted on him were in vain, and 
after deluding us with false hopes for 
some twenty-four hours he passe -d qui- 
etly away without a struggle. In those 
few hours I felt as if I had gained and 
lost a friend. All the pain and agony 
that he suffered seemed to reveal in 


stronger relief his many noble traits of 


character and his gentlemanly breeding 

his firmness, his gentleness, his deli- 
cate consideration for others, that never 
left him till the end; and as I afterward 
saw him lying in his coffin, with the Con- 
federate flag folded over him, I felt for 
the first time that those colors were 
sanctified. If J feel so, how dear must 
they be to those who have sacrificed 
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their all to it! General Polk was with 
Major Butler Ww hen he died, and off red 
one of the most earnest prayers | have 
ever heard. Immediately afterward he 
said to me, with a great deal of feeling 
“What a terrible scourge is this war!” 

If I could only get up a wholesome, 
hearty hatred for one side or the other 
side, it would be so sustaining; but my 
wishy-washy way of sympathizing with 
everybody that happens to be hurt is 
perfectly contemptible, and | am losing 
all self-respect. By way of encouraging 
a more healthy frame of mind, however, 
I have taken to knitting socks, in the 
hope that I shall become so raveled up 
that there will be no extrication; besides, 
an enlightened public opinion demands 
a certain number of these articles from 
every woman’s patriotism. Accordingly, 
I have been cramping my fingers and 
puzzling | my brain in “heeling”’ and 
“toeing,” “rounding off”? and “taking 
up,” till I am at times entirely oblivious 
of the weightier matters .of the war, 
though never of the conversation that 
usually accompanies this engrossing oc- 
cupation when we patriots meet, with 
our respective socks in their v arious 
degrees of advance and decline. “Our 
poor soldiers” is echoed in every possible 
inflection of the female voice, and, like 
a game of ball, it is only necessary to 
keep it up to insure complete success. 
Occasionally an energetic woman, with a 
superabundance of vitality, breaks out 
against the “Goths, Vandals, and infidels 
of the North,” but it is not necessary 
to notice it if you knit. So, if you wish 
to picture me to your mind’s eye, fancy 
a coarse, misshz ipen soc k with a subdued 
appearance at the other end of it, and 
you will have all that is left of Margaret 
Sumner McLean. 

The telegraph announces this morning 
a terrible accident at Columbus. It 
seems that a new gun, which was being 
tested, exploded, severely injuring Gen- 
eral Polk and killing several ofhcers and 
soldiers. I feel as if every step were on 
a grave. 

To-morrow we leave for Richmond, 
and, thanks to the “‘ bridge-burners”’ in 
East Tennessee, we shall be some six 
days en route. With “foes without and 
fears within,” ityneeds a St. Paul to pos- 
sess one’s soul in patience. 
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The Outrage at Port Allington 
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many of its phases has 
reached sad a pitch 
of perfection nowadays 
that we are apt to for- 
get that it has not 

eae ts yet been applied to 
hs class of goods known as ideas. To 
such places as Port Allington ideas are 
supplied irregularly. Do not suppose 
that Port Allington lacks thinkers of its 
own. Mrs. Watherstone, perhaps its 
leading resident, Miss Tindal Atkey, 
Mrs. Bossington, Mr. Mills, and the 
Rev. Upton James —these, to name 
no other members of the Port Allington 
Literary and Philosophical Society, can 
argue, at one of the society’s debates, 
in a style so subtle and cultured that the 
simplest subject seems in their mouths 
capable of making one’s head spin; nor, 
if you want theosophy, free-will, or 
the psychical self discussed in a refined 
manner, and one that could not possibly 
offend the strictest Puritan, need you 
go further than to one of the society’s 
meetings. Outside these, it is true, the 
feast of reason flags at times. As Miss 
Atkey once observed to Mrs. Bossing- 
ton, we cannot always be feasting. A 
feast—even of ideas—is a luxury; it may 
even become a strain. ‘The idea has 
first to be caught like the hare in the 
cookery book, and—I quote Miss Atkey 
again—* the common task, the trivial 
round, absorbs so much of the thinker’s 
energy.” Miss Atkey herself spent at 
least half an hour every day polishing 
her toast-rack—a silver one, the gift of 
a cousin in India, supposed by one or 
two of Miss Atkey’s friends to be the 
nucleus of a romance long dead—if 
romance is ever dead. Mrs. Wather- 
stone had to see that her numerous 
servants did not waste their time. Mrs. 
Bossington spent hours combing Prec- 
ious, an intelligent but delicate little 
dog without much hair. Mr. Mills, 


again, is a banker, and everybody who 
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has a pass-book of his own knows what 
that means; while the Rev. Upton 
James, when he is not preparing a back- 
ward pupil for some ail diminedion 
always has his sermons to polish up and 
put stops into, besides doing a weekly 
“Things Thought” forthe Port Allington 
Leader. 1 mention these matters merely 
as examples of how people’s time can be 
taken up; they do not cover a tithe of 
the actual work accomplished. 

Ideas, then, certainly new ideas (for 
I ought perhaps to explain that “Things 
Thought” is mostly a résumé of some of 
the more familiar reflections of our most 
familiar writers, with explanations by 
Mr. James which give them a homely 
touch) are not imported into Port AIl- 
lington on quite the same scale as into 
London, Paris, New York, and such 
centers, where people have more leisure; 
and even news filters through in the 
necessarily rather scrappy telegrams and 
articles supplied by a syndicate to the 
Port Allington Leader. They are full of 
go, these articles, but they rarely, if ever, 
cover the whole ground, or even make it 
quite clear what the ground that has to 
be covered is. The battles in the Bal- 
kans, aviation disasters, the Putumayo 
atrocities—these and kindred subjects 
are supplied, as it were, without the pro- 
logue, the editor preferring to plunge 
in medias res. If, by the way, you find 
“in medias res” in any column, it is 
internal evidence enough that Mr. Gipps 
has written it, though his noms de plume 
arenumerous, and include “A Thoughtful 
Taxpayer,” “Senex,” “One of the Rising 
Generation,” and so forth. As a result, 
you get hard facts about appalling bat- 
tles and bombardments, including the 
names of the protagonists usually spelled 
wrong (but what does it matter with 
these foreign names?) and the numbers 
of the victims invariably misprinted (but, 
then, figures are misleading, anyhow, 
even if you do print them approximately 
right). Lots of people got quite mixed 
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about the Balkans in Port Allington, 
though of course they fervently sup- 
ported the Christian cause; and Mrs. 
Bossington was at one time constantly 
making the annoying error—annoying, 
that is, to Miss Atkey (she never 
noticed it herself) of supposing that 
Putumayo was the capital of Albania, 
or, alternatively, the name of a distin- 
guished Turkish general. Once she even 
got it into her head that Putumayo had 
won a Marathon race, and after that 
Miss Atkey insisted on her looking it up 
on a map at the library; but it was not 
given, the atlas being vague on the 
subject of the Americzs, and Miss Atkey 
could only prove to Mrs. Bossington, 
who was unusually obstinate on the 
point, that, anyway, it was not the 
capital of Albania. 

It is difficult under these circum- 
stances to follow the history of one’s 
own times with the closeness and im- 
partiality that it demands, and one 
just has to be thankful that things are 
no worse than they are, and that civiliza- 
tion is in some way holding its own, 
though it does not always look like it. 
Civilization did not look a bit like hold- 
ing its own when the Leader, after 
practically neglecting the opening phases 
of the women’s suffrage movement, 
which Mr. Gipps had not thought worth 
the money the agency wanted for them, 
plunged one morning into lurid accounts 
of axes being thrown at England’s Prime 
Minister and bombs being left about in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, together with de- 
tailed bulletins of the state of the hunger- 
striking leaders’ digestions. Miss Atkey, 
who had, in the pre historic stages of the 
movement for woman’s emancipation, 
read a paper temperately supporting it 
before the Lit. and Phil., instancing, as 
women capable of exercising the vote 
beneficially, Sappho, Queen Elizabeth, 
and Grace Darling, undoubtedly ratted 
when these later awful examples of what 
a sex War meant appeared in cold print 
in the Leader; and explained at more 
length than was necessary, perhaps, that 
ae had never said, much less thought, 
that women as a whole ought to have 
the vote, but merely that in exceptional 
cases the right might be accorded to a 
chosen few with advantage to the state. 
She was quite testy when Mrs. Bossing- 
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ton, who loved to agree with people, but 
would take things too much au pied de la 
lettre, wondered doubtfully whether the 
votes of Sappho, Elizabeth, and Grace 
Darling would make an appreciable 
difference at a general election, even if 
they all happened to live at the same 
time. And she was very angry indeed 
with old Mr. Webstone for asking her in 
the library one morning where she was 
hiding Christabel, and when she meant 
to set fre to the Town Hall. Mr. Web- 
stone was so old that you could never be 
quite sure whether he was silly or only 
facetious, and to have to answer him 
softly greatly increased one’s wrath. 
Most of the other Port Allington ladies 
were in the luckier position of never 
having read papers on the subject at 
all, or thought of it, and consequently 
they could reasonably adopt the position 
of being strong anti-suffragettes. They 
would have been even stronger had the 
question of votes for women ever taken 
a practical form in Port Allington. It 
had not done so. It did not seem likely 
to do so until about a fortnight before 
the events I have to describe. ‘Then, 
suddenly and crucially, it came before 
an astonished community in its most 
dramatic form. 

To begin with, Port Allington became 
aware that it had received in its midst 
a real live suffragette in the person of 
young Lumley Moreland’s wife. Lum- 
ley Moreland was a sort of relation of 
Mr. Mills, the banker, a second cousin 
of Mr. Mills having married a Lieuten- 
ant Moreland who was in the navy. 
These naval matches are never very 
satisfactory, for, as Mrs. Bossington 
pointed out, even if it is not true, as one 
hopes it is not, that a sailor has a wife 
in every port, a sailor’s wife certainly 
has her husband in every port except the 
one she happens to live in herself, and is 
practically a grass widow until she is a 
real one, which in Mr. Mills’s cousin’s 
case was quite early in life, her Lieu- 
tenant being drowned in the Persian 
Gulf. Lumley, their only child, was to 
have followed his father’s profession, 
but was rejected, owing to his eyesight 
being defective. Mr. Mills then very 
kindly offered to take him into the bank, 
with the result that Lumley spent some 
years in Port Allington, and might—it 
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was generally held—have aspired to the 
hand of Agatha Mills if he had only 
shown more application and prudence 
in banking. Unfortunately he seemed 
to have the happy-go-lucky spirit of the 
sailor, in spite of his eyesight. Miss 
Atkey had more than once condemned 
to Mrs. Bossington) the extraordinarily 
reckless way in which he shoveled sov- 
ereigns about with the scoop, and no- 
body was surprised when Mr. Mills 
and he quarreled. It was rumored that 
Lumley could not keep accounts cor- 
rectly, and was constantly making the 
mistake of causing clients to think they 
had more to their credit than they had 
paid in. Naturally Mr. Mills could not 
tolerate this, but very magnanimously, 
instead of just dismissing Lumley, he 
recommended him to a bank in London. 
Old Mr. Webstone said it was a case of 
generosity beginning at home and con- 
tinuing abroad. 

Lumley must have shown some ca- 
pacity in his new sphere, for he was now 
being sent down to open a branch of his 
bank in Deeds, the neighboring manu- 
facturing town, which is only a quarter 
of an hour’s railway journey from Port 
Allington. ‘The fact of his arrival in 
Port Allington, where he had tempo- 
rarily got rooms, of his new position, and 
of his recent marriage to a suffragette 
who had actually been in prison, were 
soon the staple subjects of conversation. 
Miss Atkey called on Mrs. Watherstone 
the day after she heard them, to learn 
what Mrs. Watherstone intended in 
regard to calling on Mrs. Lumley. In 
matters of this sort, the final decision 
usually rested with Mrs. ‘Watherstone, 
and even Miss Atkey, with all her indi- 
viduality and strength of character, 
deferred to her. Mrs. Watherstone an- 
nounced that she intended to call. 

‘*My husband has asked me to,” she 
explained. ‘It appears there is nothing 
against the girl except in a_ political 
sense. She is a lady—the daughter of a 
well-known barrister.” 

“Really,” said Miss Atkey. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Watherstone. “I 
have promised to call. I expect the 
Millses will do the same. It will look 
a little like business jealousy if they do 
not.” 

“Oh, of course the Millses will follow 


your example,’’ Miss Atkey assured her. 
“Mrs. Bossington and | had practically 
decided that it would be the right thing 
to call, and | am so glad to know you 
agree. After all, her opinions are her 
own. 

“And can be ignored,” said Mrs. 
Watherstone, with her calm air of grande 
dame. 

“Quite so,” said Miss Atkey, and 
went home relieved. It would have 
been uncharitable—and a little dull 
not to have called on Mrs. Lumley 
Moreland. As it happened, they were 
able to get one of Wheeler’s victorias for 
the very next day, which was lucky, for, 
as Miss Atkey remarked to Mrs. Bos- 
sington on the drive up, if you meant to 
do a kind thing to a new-comer, the 
sooner you did it the more it would be 
appreciated. 

**And it’s so nice, too,” Mrs. Bossing- 
ton agreed, ‘to be able to say one has 
seen her already. People are certain to 
be curious about her, and we shall be 
quite first in the field.” 

“That aspect of our visit had not 
struck me,” said Miss Atkey, crushingly; 
“nor, if I had thought of it, should | 
have asked you to come with me so 
early. Perhapswe had better turn back.” 

“My dear!” said Mrs. Bossing- 
ton, horrified. “We can’t do that. 
What will Wheeler's man think?” 

“1 should not dream of allowing the 
opinion of Wheeler’s man to influence 
me,” said Miss Atkey. 

“But we shall have to pay him, in any 
case,” Mrs. Bossington reminded her 
quickly. “ Besides, we ought to find out 
what she’s going to be like, don’t you 
think?” 

Miss Atkey, who had bent forward as 
though to give an order to the stolid 
figure of Wheeler’s man, who was never 
supposed to hear the conversation that 
went on two feet away from him, sat 
back stiffly. 

“We will go on if you like,” she said, 
“but please remember that we are 
merely paying a call. I propose to 
ignore her on her militant side and | 
hope you will do the same.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mrs. Bos- 
sington. 

Her submissiveness was invalidated 
by reason of the fact that Mrs. Lumley 



































*“NOT AT ALL,” SAID MISS ATKEY 


herself broached the subject within 
three minutes of their arrival. She was 
a slight girl with a keen, intelligent face, 
and a way of serpenting her body about 
that showed, no doubt, a restless spirit. 
It seemed to Mrs. Bossington’s fasci- 
nated eye that she did not wear corsets, 
and she would have liked to make sure 
by asking her, if Miss Atkey had not 
been present. To Miss Atkey’s mod- 
esty such conversation would have been 
terrible: the spirit, not the flesh, for 
Miss Atkey, whose stiffness was upset 
almost as badly as if corsets had been 
mentioned when Mrs. Lumley, who had 
answered some questions about herself 
and received some information about 
Port Allington in quite a normal way, 
asked, abruptly, “ You’re one of the few 
people with us in this place, aren’t you, 
Miss Atkey?” 

The form of the question rather an- 
noyed Miss Atkey, who was accustomed 
to be slightly in advance of people, rather 
than with them. 
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“In what respect?” she inquired with 
dignity. 

“The militant movement.” 

“Most decidedly not,” said Miss 
Atkey, indignantly. 

“What a pity!” said Mrs. Lumley. 
“T quite thought you were. Lumley told 
me of some paper that you read to that 
old society—what’s its name ?—in which 
you took up quite the advanced position.” 

“Tf Mr. Moreland was thinking of the 
paper that I read before the Literary 
and Philosophical Society,” said Miss 
\tkey, incensed by the compassion in 
Mrs. Lumley’s tone, “I am afraid it 
shows that he did not understand it.” 

“But he assured me that you were 
for the vote,” insisted Mrs. Lumley. 
“There was something about Sappho 
and Grace Darling.” 

““Er—not at all,” said Miss Atkey. 
“I’m against the vote.” 

“She read the paper,” explained 
Mrs. Bossington, loyally coming to her 
friend’s rescue, “‘before the movement 
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really began and before we'd properly 
thought about it.” 

“Oh, I see,”’ said Mrs. Lumley, dryly, 
and Miss Atkey rose and held out her 
hand. 

“TI read the paper,” she said, icily, 

“before the movement developed into a 
series of criminal imbecilities. I must 
beg your pardon if I am hurting your 
feelings, for I believe you are—” 

“Oh yes, I’m one of the imbeciles,’ 

said Mrs. Lumley, quite peaceably. 

“I’ve even been in prison for breaking 
windows. I’ve given it up since I mar- 
ried. It doesn’t help my husband in 
his business. We're an inconsistent sex, 
aren’t we?” She spoke rather dreamily, 
and Miss Atkey, who prided herself on 
her consistency, did not reply. 

Mrs. Bossington seized the oppor- 
tunity, as Mrs. Lumley showed them 
out, to ask, “Were you forcibly fed?’ 

It was not mere inquisitiveness on her 
part. Sometimes for days togethe r Prec- 
ious would not take his food, and she 
had vaguely wondered if a tube would 
be helpful. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lumley, with brev- 
ity. “I didn’t like it.” They were at 
the hall door now, and she went on: 
“It all seems so wrong and _ stupid, 
doesn’t it? It makes one wonder if it 
is a nice world we live in.” 

**When you have lived in Port Alling- 
ton for a little you will come to less 
morbid conclusions,” said Miss Atkey 
with pardonable patriotism, and on the 
way she explained to Mrs. Bossington 
that she felt very doubtful whether it 
would be right to vote for Mrs. Lumley 
as a member of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, supposing the question 
came up. Mrs. Bossington said she 
thought she liked Mrs. Lumley, and, 
anyway, she was very glad they had 
called. She had never met any one who 
had been in prison before, and it was so 
interesting. Privately she decided to 
consult Mrs. Lumley about the possi- 
bility of forcibly feeding Precious. 

It was about a week later that the first 
outrage in Port Allington occurred, and 
you may imagine the excitement when 
the Leader came out with large handbills: 

Outrace 1N Port ALLINGTON 
Attempt to Destroy H.M.’s Mails 
Militant Suffragette Suspected 


Copies of the Leader sold like hot 
cakes, and it may be said that the 
dramatic account of the outrage, written 
by Mr. Gipps’s own pen, was read in 
every home that night. It appeared 
that the pillar box in General Gordon 
Street—in other words, the box nearest 
to where both Mrs. Bossington and 
Miss Atkey lived—had had some dark 
liquid of mysterious composition poured 
into it by a hand or hands unknown. 
As a result a large number of letters 
were smeared and stained, and in some 
cases rendered undecipherable, while the 
bag of Crossley, the postman, was al- 
most stuck together, and it took him 
hours—so he assured a representative 
of the Leader in an interview—to get the 
stuff off his hands and trousers. Mr. 
Gipps, like a good journalist, made the 
most of these facts. He warned readers 
to be careful how they handled their 
letters during the next few weeks— 
expressed a belief that though the chemi- 
cals used were of a corroding nature as 
far as stationery was concerned, they 
were not necessarily dangerous to human 
life, exhorted the police to keep a sharp 
lookout in the neighborhood of General 
Gordon Street, and ended with an ear- 
nestly expressed hope—not too hope- 
fully worded—that no similar excesses 
would again stain the fair name of Port 
Allington. No reasons were adduced for 
supposing the outrage to be the work of 
suffragettes, but at the same time every- 
body knew that a militant in the person 
of Mrs. Lumley had come to live in Port 
Allington. Facts are facts, and you 
can_only piece them together. 

It is perhaps needless to say that 
after the publication of Mr. Gipps’s 
article Mrs. Lumley was to Port Al- 
lington much as a tiger is to the Indian 
villagers in whose neighborhood it has 
taken up its residence—a cause at once 
of the deepest terror and the most stimu- 
lating gossip. Her chances for election 
to the Lit. and Phil. were, in Miss 
Atkey’s opinion, but small, for a member 
of that society had to be, like Czsar’s 
wife, above suspicion. She happened to 
express this opinion, by no means for 
the first time, to Mrs. Bossington, one 
afternoon about five days after the 
outrage had been committed, and Mrs. 
Bossington, in one of her obstinate 
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moods, had said she did not see why 
Mrs. Lumley should be suspected. 

; l see no more reason to suspect 
her,” said Mrs. Bossington, “ than—than 

to suspect you.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Atkey, coldly, 
and allowed Mrs. Bossington to depart 
rather earlier than was usual when they 
sat together over a cup of tea. Miss 
Atkey was not altogether sorry for this, 
partly because she disliked to be contra- 
dicted in her own house, or indeed in 
anybody else’s, partly because she 
wanted to pack and post a little woolen 
cap that she had just knitted for a 
cousin’s child recently born. She set 
about this as soon as Mrs. Bossington 
had left, and finding that the cap, rolled 
up neatly in brown paper in the form of 
a sausage, looked as if it could, with a 
little squeezing, be got into the pillar box 
instead of having to be sent to the post- 
office, she presently started out to post 
it in the box with her own hands. 

As she went she passed the new 
constable, a big, surly man who had 
lately, much to her own and Mrs. Bos- 
sington’s regret, superseded Giles, a 
smiling, cheerful policeman who, if he 
could do a service to one of the residents, 
was always ready to do so. Mrs. Bos- 
sington had said of Giles that when he 
was on his beat it was almost as good 
as keeping one’s own footman, for you 
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could rely upon him to hold open the 
door of a cab, carry in a box, post a 
letter, or do any little thing that he could 
to be obliging. If it had been Giles 
Miss Atkey passed, she would have 
handed him the parcel to post; but not 
fancying the looks of this new man, she 
went on with it herself. She had for- 
gotten all about him in her efforts to 
squeeze the cap into the _letter-box, 
when, on turning round on the com- 
pletion of her task, she looked up to find 
him standing close beside her. Her 
astonishment may be imagined when 
she heard him say as she turned to go 
back, 

“You'll wait ‘ere a moment, please.” 

“What did you say?” said Miss 
Atkey, uncomprehendingly, taking a 
step forward as she spoke. 

The man instantly interposed his 
burly form between hér and the way she 
wished to go, and repeated, *‘ You'll ’ave 
to wait ’ere a minute.” 

“What for?” demanded Miss Atkey, 
sharply. ‘“‘l hardly think you under- 
stand what you are saying, constable. 
Do you know who I am?” 

“No,” said the big man, rudely, “but 
I ’ave my suspicions. We'll see in a 
minute if I’m right or not. If I’m right 
you'll ’ave to come along of me to the 
station on suspicion of trying to destroy 
this ’ere pillar box with chemicals.” 
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“How dare you suggest such a thing?” 
demanded Miss Atkey, shrilly. She had 
meant to be quite cool, but as a matter 
of fact hot shivers, mingled with indigna- 
tion and fear, were beginning to cause 
a loss of self-control. Never in her life 
had she conceived the possibility of her 
coming into opposition with the law or 
its guardians, and the suddenness and 
indignity of the thing appalled her. 
Suppose she were marched to the police 
station! 

“T have only been posting a little 
parcel,” she went on. “It contained a 
child’s cap. If you will open the box 
you will see it on top of the other 
things. ' 

‘Just what I’m a-goin’ to do,’ ” said 
the huge man, menacingly. ‘“’Ere is 
the postman—I was expecting ‘im. 
’Ere, Jim,” he added, as the postman 
came up, “be careful ’ow you opens that 
box. Unless I’m mistook, there’s been 
another attempt on it, by this ’ere 


party.” 
“You don’t never say so!” said the 
postman. He was a young man whom 


Miss Atkey did not recognize—a young 
man with a large mouth and a fatuous 
grin, who seemed to find something 
funny in the situation in which Miss 
Atkey stood. She watched with a sick 
presentiment as he stooped to unlock 
the box; her limbs shook under her as 
he drew out a handful of letters smeared 
with some black substance, and said 
with a loud guffaw, “’Ere’s‘a go. She’ve 
done it sure enough. I never see such 
a mess. Why, there must ’ave been a 
pint of it.” 

“It has nothing to do with me,” said 
Miss Atkey in a quavering voice. “I 
am innocent.” 

“Yes, we’ve eard that before,” said 
the policeman, heavily. He laid an 
enormous hand on Miss Atkey’s shoul- 
der as he spoke, and added, “‘ You'll ’ave 
to come along o’ me to the station. 
And I warn you that anything that you 
say ’ll be used as evidence against you.” 

Miss Atkey never afterward could 
explain satisfactorily to herself what hap- 
pened next, but it must be assumed 
that a panic seized her. Courageous in 
all intellectual situations, she had never 
before found herself, or even pictured 
herself, in a position of actual peril. 


Now in a moment she saw _ herself 
haled shamefully to jail, lodged in 
a cell, placed between wardresses in a 
dock, condemned perhaps to penal servi- 
tude, and in that moment her one in- 
stinct was to escape before all these 
dreadful things happened. Without rea- 
soning, without being able to reason, 
she suddenly slid from under the po- 
liceman’s hand and ran like a hare 
down General Gordon Street. 

She ran for a minute that was a life- 
time, with strange things dancing before 
her eyes and strange noises buzzing in 
her ears, and she came to a stop in the 
arms of Mrs. Lumley Moreland. She 
knew that, because she could hear Mrs. 
Lumley Moreland saying, “ How dare 
you?” to the big policeman. She also 
knew that, strangely enough, Mrs. 
Bossington was there, for after a couple 
of minutes Mrs. Lumley transferred her 
to Mrs. Bossington’s arms, in which she 
must have fainted. The actual course 
of events she only heard half an hour 
later when she had recovered in her 
own house with Mrs. Bossington apply- 
ing eau de Cologne to her temples and 
talking volubly the while. It appeared 
then that Mrs. Lumley had saved her 
from the dock. Mrs. Bossington was 
too excited to explain the matter clearly 
to a person in her friend’s condition, but 
it appeared that, with Precious in her 
mind, she had gone to see Mrs. Lumley 
again, and that lady, though discour- 
aging the idea of a tube, had announced 
herself an expert in the diseases of dogs 
and had offered to go back with Mrs. 
Bossington and give an opinion about 
Precious. ‘They were on their way when 
Miss Atkey dashed into them. 

“I was so horrified myself with that 
brute,” said Mrs. Bossington, “that I 
could do nothing but threaten him with 
my umbrella, and I expect if I had been 
by myself I should not have been able 
to keep him off for long. Mrs. Lumley 
was absolutely calm. She seemed to 
know exactly what to say, and the man 
was cowed at once, and apologized to 
me on your behalf most humbly. I said 
that it was the most outrageous thing 
I had ever heard of, and that you would 
probably insist upon having him dis- 
missed from the force. Then, very 
luckily, Pratts passed with one of 
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Wheeler’s cabs, and after we had got 
you into it, Mrs. Lumley went off with 
that dreadful man.” 
“What for?” inquired Miss Atkey. 
“My dear,” explained Mrs. Bossing- 
ton, “she confessed to putting that 
stuff in the box! I don’t know when she 
did it, and for a moment I wasn’t sure 
whether she hadn’t said it just to take 
that dreadful brute away from you. 
But she mentioned being in Holloway, 
and he seemed to have no doubt that 
he had got hold of the right person.” 
*“He seemed to have no doubt about 
that with me,” said Miss Atkey, sitting 
up. “If you think there is the smallest 
doubt about it,” she went on, earnestly, 
“we ought to do something at once.” 
“What?” asked Mrs. Bossington. 
“Inform some responsible person,” said 
Miss Atkey. “‘Lumley ought to know.” 
“But he won’t be back from Deeds 
yet,” objected Mrs. Bossington. 
“Mr. Watherstone, then, or’’—Miss 











THERE'S BEEN ANOTHER ATTEMPT ON IT, BY THIS ‘BRE PARTY 


Atkey’s voice faltered slightly, for she 
was still shaken by her adventure 
“Mr. Webstone. He is nearer. | do 
not think that he would be—be 
irresponsible in an emergency.” 

“| thought of him,” said Mrs. Bos- 
sington, “‘if you wouldn’t mind, Priscilla. 
I do not think he would laugh. He can 
be a perfect gentleman.” 

“It is my duty not to mind,” said 
Miss Atkey, stiffly. “And in any case 
there is nothing to laugh at. That po- 
liceman is a disgrace to Port Allington, 
and I shall not rest until his conduct 
has been exposed.” 

She re sisted Mrs. Bossington’s en- 
treaties to her to rest, and almost ran 
that lady, whose championship of her 
friend had greatly exhausted her, to Mr. 
Webstone’s house. Luckily they found 
him in, and, as Mrs. Bossington had 
expected, extremely chivalrous when 
the serious nature of. the case was laid 
before him. 
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“Quite intolerable of the constable,” 
he said to Mrs. Bossington. ‘I only 
wish you’d broken your umbrella on the 
man’s back. I can’t think how he can 
have suspected Miss Atkey of militancy. 
It’s not even as if he were a member of 
the Lit. and Phil.” 

““1—” began Miss Atkey. 

“Quite so, quite so,” said Mr. Web- 
stone. “You say that Mrs. Lumley has 
confessed to the charge but you don’t 
believe that she did it? Nor do I. 
I’ll send a message round to the inspec- 
tor at once. You ladies must drink a 
glass of port wine while | write it. 
‘Then we'll go round and interview the 
real authors of the outrage.’ 

“Do you know them?” asked Mrs. 
Bossington, amazed. 

“I have an idea that I do,” replied 
Mr. Webstone. 

He was amazingly quick for an elderly 
gentleman. ‘The ladies had barely fin- 
ished sipping their port wine before his 
letter to the inspector was done and a 
carriage that he had mysteriously or- 
dered was at the door. Into it he 
handed Mrs. Bossington and Miss 
Atkey, and then ordered the driver to 
take them to an address in the poorer 
part of the town. ‘They drew up before 
a cottage in the front window of which 
was placed a placard bearing the words, 
“ James Tripp. Chimney sweep.’ 

“Good evening, Mrs. Tripp,” he said 
to the woman who came oft in reply to 
a knock on the door. “I want to see 
Jimmy and Jos, please, if you'll ask 
them to step out for a minute.’ 

“They ain’t barely back from school 
and having their teas. I’ll call ’em,” 
said the woman. She went into the 
cottage and returned in a moment with 
two small boys of about the age of eight 
and ten. ‘They had that weak appear- 
ance about the legs which tight knicker- 
bockers give, and large heads covered 
with tow-colored hair. 

The moment they perceived that 
Mr. Webstone, whom they evidently 
knew in a friendlier guise, wore a face 
of severity, they looked uneasy and 
shuffled with their feet. Mrs. Tripp, 
who evidently knew the symptoms, said, 
as she marshaled them in front of the 
carriage door, “I hope they haven’t 
done nothing wrong?” 
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Instead of replying, Mr. Webstone 
suddenly stretched an accusing fore- 
finger between the pair. ‘“‘Now then,” 
he said, “which of you two put that 
stuff in the letter-box?” 

The reply was instant, if contradic- 
tory. “Jos did,” said the larger boy 
without compunction, 

“No, I didn’t,” said the younger one. 
“Jimmy did it hisself. I couldn't reach 
to it.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Mr. Webstone, “‘so 
Jos is a fibber and Jimmy’s a sneak. 
D’you think I don’t know about it? 
You mixed the stuff together, you 
amazing rufhans. ‘Then Jimmy held 
Jos up while Jos dropped it in. 

Jimmy ’e mixed more than what 
I did,” pleaded Jos.” 

“Well, I never!” groaned Mrs. Tripp. 
“*T couldn’t have believed it of them.” 

“That’s because you never were a 
boy,” explained Mr. Webstone. “I was. 
Boys ‘ll do anything—except hunger 
strike.” He turned to the culprits 
again, of whom Jos was now blubbering 
and Jimmy had his fists ready to affix 
to his eyes as soon as they felt wet. 
“What did you do it for?” he demanded. 

The motive was supplied by Jimmy, 
not without sniffles. ‘‘ Teacher she told 
us in school as there was ladies what 
put in a black linquid in the letter-boxes 
in London.” 

“That’s the modern idea of keeping 
children up to date with the current 
events,” commented Mr. Webstone. 
**Didn’t she tell you it was very wrong?” 

“She said as it was very sad,” dis- 
tinguished Jimmy, “but it showed us 
pr aps women was braver than men, 
though men did think such a lot of 
theirselves.”” 

“There you are,’ said Mr. Webstone 
—‘‘the spread of sex antagonism. 
Teacher’s evidently got it badly. What 
next, Jimmy?” 

“When we come out of school,” said 
Jimmy, sniffing, “Liza Swan said as 
she was braver than what I was, ’cause 
she was a woman, and no boy ud dare 
put black linquid into a letter-box—” 

“That ’ll do,” said Mr. Webstone, and 
he turned to Mrs. Tripp. “Kindly tell 
your husband,” he said, “that I want 
all my chimneys swept on Thursday, but 
I shall give the job to Driver if he hasn’t 
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“NOW THEN, WHICH OF YOU TWO PUT 


given both those boys a good whipping 


by then. They’re very bad _ boys. 
[hey’re more desperate than girls. 


They'll end by being forcibly fed on 
bread and water. Jimmy’s to get three 
extra whacks for being a sneak, and Jos 
two for telling fibs. Good night, Mrs. 
Tripp. Home,” he added, to the coach- 
man. 

They were some way on the return 
journey before Mrs. Bossington had 
sufficiently recovered from her astonish- 
ment at this display of detective prowess 
on the part of Mr. Webstone to ask him 
how he did it. 

“I know everything that goes on in 
Port Allington,” replied Mr. Webstone, 
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THAT STUPF IN THE LETTER-BOX 


twinkling. “It comes of leading an idle 
life. All the best detectives are idlers. 
In this particular case I happened to be 
looking out of my window at the time 
the first outrage was committed. Of 
course I didn’t know what they were up 
to at the moment, but as soon as | heard 
that some black chemical had been put 
in | put two and two together. I 
remembered Jimmy and Jos took a good 
long time posting whatever it was. | 
knew that they were the sons of Tripp. 
[ knew what a fine mixture you can 
make out of soot and water. Why, | 
remember turning my. own sister into 
a regular brunette with it when | was 
Jimmy’s age.” 
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“Why didn’t you elucidate the mat- 
ter before?” asked Miss Atkey. 

“It didn’t seem fair to Gipps, ” said 
Mr. Webstone. “He had written a fine, 
stirring article on the situation, and it 
wouldn’t have been right to spoil it. 
Besides, it would have been a feather 
in the caps of the suffragettes—what? 
We can’t encourage these revolution- 
aries at Port Allington.” 

“But why did Mrs. Lumley—’” began 
Mrs. Bossington. 

“Just neighborliness, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Webstone. “She’s not afraid of 
policemen, you see, and thought she 
could do Miss Atkey, here, a good 
turn. My own opinion is that even an- 
archists have their good points. Per- 
sonally | like Mrs. Lumley. I think 
she’s an addition to Port Allington.” 

“So do I!” said Mrs. Bossington, en- 
thusiastically. “‘l could almost be a 
militant myself when I think of her 
noble behavior.” 

“I shall leave the town if you do,” 
said Mr. Webstone. “‘It would not be 
safe. No, you must get Miss Atkey to 


lend you that anti-suffragette essay of 


hers, to counteract the effect of Mrs. 
Lumley.” 

“I’m not at all sure,” said Mrs. 
Bossington, “‘that Priscilla won’t feel 


quite militant herself after the way that 
policeman treated her.” 

“No,” said Miss Atkey, severely. ‘I 
shall always feel grateful to Mrs. Lum- 
ley, but I hope that I shall never confuse 
principles with practice.” 


There were two or three sequels to 
Miss Atkey’s adventure. The heavy 
policeman received a wigging and was 
made to offer an apology to Miss Atkey, 
which she received with unparalleled 
dignity. He is now nearly as polite as 
Giles. The young postman did not get 
a Christmas box. Mr. Gipps, who had 
already sent to press a further article 
dealing with the second outrage on the 
strength of an interview with the post- 
man, had to retract some very hard 
sayings about the militants in his next 
issue, and confess himself wrong. But 
confessing oneself wrong never comes 
hard to the born journalist, who is a 
lover of truth in all its aspects, both 
earlier and later. And, finally, Mrs. 
Lumley, proposed by Miss Tindal At- 
key, and seconded by Mrs. Bossington, 
was unanimously elected a member of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society. 
But none of these things can be taken 


to prove that outrages further the cause 


of progress. 


After the Rain 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


A day the rain came ceaseless down; 
But now that evening soothes the town, 
The skies and little streets are clear 

The lamps and stars seem strangely near. 


It seems as though some lovely face 


| lad brushed away 


the old tears’ trace, 


And, sweeter grown than e’er before, 
Returned to guard our lonely door. 
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The Handkerchief Lady’s Girl 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


a SEER OK | is mostly the women 
es seney 3 that whisper about 
women (at least it was 
so here in Old Harbor, 
when I was a boy 
of twelve) and the old 

SAXYAS men that whisper about 
shipe. I dou’ t mean that they actually 
whisper—those old men sitting in their 
rockers on the gray wharves along all 
the spacious yel!ow beach—but the ef- 
fect is of a vast aggregate of little voices, 
passing judgment. 

The little voices damned the Angie 
before ever her keel was wet. The 
Angie’s builder, up Dorchester way, had 
sent down a “‘man-killer” once before, 
and the whispering gossip mulled and 
mulled, and the new sloop would be a 
“bad boat”—that was the verdict of the 
little voices. She had no witness, no 
counsel; she herself was not even sitting 
on the flat circle within the canted yel- 
low ring from which she was being 
judged, but there she was damned, and 
there she remained damned. 

A man killed himself in her cabin on 
the trip from the yards. After that no 
one would ship in her, she lay idle at her 
moorings for months at a time, gathering 
disrepute and disrepute, so familiar a 
fixture of my childhood that I should not 
recall her existence at all had she not 
helped to make one of those pictures 
that stand in my memory. And I re- 
member my life, not as a narrative, but 
as a succession of pictures, often far 
apart and isolated. 

[ have a picture of a day when the 
world was red. I have a picture of a 
tormented moon making a silhouette of 
something floating on a troubled sea; a 
picture of dim sand hummocks and 
monstrous man striding across them; 
and a picture of a brilliant, dry sunrise, 
when the world was like a stage, its thin 
furnishings cut from canvas and card- 
board. 

Vou. CXXVIII.—No. 
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From the little house where I lived 
when I was a boy, one can look to the 
westward along the State Road into Old 
Harbor, a mile up-shore from us. In the 
early autumn the sun goes down into the 
very core of the town. When there is 
just enough mist in the air, the red disk 
touching the tower of the Congregational 
church seems to set off a conspired 
train, and immediately all the huddled 
roofs and trees and wharves and masts 
of Old Harbor are caught up and over- 
whelmed in a tremendous crimson de- 
struction. 

it was on an evening of my twelfth 
year that I saw my mother’s cousin 
coming along the State Road, growing 
and blackening against the flare behind 
like a ponderous survivor, fleeing lei- 
surely. I knew he was coming to talk 
with my father, who was painting a dory- 
thwart in the fish-shed, so there I went 
and stowed myself away in a corner. 

Dedos was a man of enormous girth. 
When he came into the shed and sat 
down on a pile of old sail!-cloth, he 
brought to my mind the picture of a 
pyramid in a book they gave me at Old 
Harbor school—but very solemn and 
grotesque and snapping his fingers. He 
was forever snapping those huge fingers 
of his, and it has come to me in later 
years that “Dedos,” our Portuguese for 
“fingers,” was not his real name, though 
I have never heard any other in Old 
Harbor. Every one knew Dedos as a 
comical fellow, and though he seldom 
spoke, and then with a hesitating grav- 
ity, one always roared at him. 

Now he sat for some time in silence, 
pyramid-wise, watching my father’s 
brush. When he spoke it was with 
comical embarrassment. 

“I—I’ve took the Angie,” he ex- 
ploded, with something desperate in his 
wide face. 

“Debil,” my father muttered, shaking 
his head. “ Dat’s debil sheep. You one 
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beeg fool, I t’'ink. You no git nobody go 
weed you in dat boat, Ded’s.” 

Dedos said no more; only sat lumped 
upon himself in extravagant trouble, 
while my father fell to work again with 
studied vigor. Because I was so young 
I filled in the pause with a doggerel 
couplet I had heard in Old Harbor 


streets as long as | could remember: 


* Angie is a scow, 
Better sink her now.” 


I had hardly come to the last word 
when the back of my father’s hand sent 
me rolling into a heap of tarred weir- 
twine. When I had got my small 
frame on its proper end once more he 
was still swearing his pregnant Island 
oaths, and through the open doorway I 
could see Dedos lumbering away, his 
fingers snapping aimlessly and his big 
head sunk forward as though in humor- 
ous determination to butt out the last 
vestiges of the western fire. 

Dedos was a fool to take the Angie. 
He used to emerge from the crimson 
destruction, of an evening, and sit on 
the sail-cloth in the shed, the same droll 
pyramid of trouble. And every evening 
the crescendo of his popping fingers led 
up to the same explosive phrase: “I 
ain’t got nobody yet—an’ the mackerel’s 
goin’ fast—fast.” 

I used to watch Dedos’s popping fin- 
gers with a boundless awe. Try as I 
might, and with his accomplishments 
always in eye, it was but a poor commo- 
tion I could raise between my small 
thumb and forefinger. 

It was.perhaps two weeks after Dedos 
took the Angie that those popping fin- 
gers ceased to qualify the man in my 
eyes, and he was suddenly thrust for- 
ward upon my stage, clothed in the 
habiliments of romance. And romance 
is a sweeping and terrible thing to a boy 
of twelve. 

I was out that afternoon in the back 
country on the affairs of a pirate’s cave 
I had lately finished on a ridge near Paul 
Dyer’s road. I was dragging along a 
fragment of an old sheet-iron stove as a 
start toward cave-furnishing, and I was 
suffering in spirit—you may believe it 
or not—because the world was so red. 
There is no other place in the world so 


red as the Cape when the high-bush 
blueberries turn. 

There is a spot to the east of Small’s 
Pond, a sweeping hillside shut away from 
the water and the sand, which might be 
the very inner temple of the Fire God, 
it is so crowded with still flame. It was 
here that I came upon a girl, picking 
sprays from the bushes. I had never 
seen this girl before, but beyond that 
strangeness was another and deeper 
strangeness I could only sense vaguely 
and not understand at all. She looked 
pale and fragile, a ghost of a girl with 
pallid hair; but this was the fault of the 
red world. I wondered why she threw 
the sprays aside as fast as she gathered 
them, and why she seemed fnghtened 
and abashed at me. 

Then came to my ears a familiar 
sound, a rhythmic popping of fingers, 
and there was Dedos, a dun-colored 

yramid looming from the tapestry up- 
Pil A tremendous solemnity was writ- 
ten on his face, and no god of stone was 
ever more apart from the world than 
Dedos. 

I stood there for a moment matching 
the blueberry bushes with my embar- 
rassment. Then I turned and ran, leav- 
ing the iron stove behind, not embar- 
rassed now, but important as one who 
should go along the front street announc- 
ing that I had seen Dedos with a girl. 

The distinction was never to be real- 
ized, however. I tested the news on my 
mother, whom I found at home mending 
an old oil-jacket of my father’s. 

“IT seen Dedos with a girl,” I pro- 
nounced. 

“W’at girl was eet, Zhoe?” 

“‘I never seen her before.” 

My mother’s attention shifted from 
the oil-jacket. © W’at deed she look lek, 
Zhoe?” 

I tried to tell her the little I could 
remember, and my little was enough to 
bring her down upon me in a torrent of 
passion which one who did not know her 
would have taken for genuine rage. 

“Don’ you tell nobody, Zhoe—don’ 
you tell nobody. And don’ you go near 
to dat girl, Zhoe. Do you hear your 
mudder, Zhoe? Do your” 

“Why for, mother?” 

“Zhoe, dat’s de Han’k’chief Lady’s 
girl.” 
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And thus was the cloak of romance 
thrown over my mother’s cousin. 

Was there an Old Harbor child, in my 
day of youth, who did not know about 
the Handkerchief Lady? Most of us 
had seen her at one time or another, 
slipping through the edges of the town 
at twilight or in the very early morning, 
and I for one had come upon her gather- 
ing white shells on the beach half-way 
to Truro. I presume it was some sort of 
a veil she wore over her face—to Old 
Harbor it was the “han’k’ chief.” 

“We had all seen the Handkerchief 
Lady, but none of us had ever seen the 
place where she lived. Her dwelling was 
a hovel; it was a mansion; it was a pal- 
ace of horrible witcheries; it was a hole 
scraped in the sand. It lay miles away 
over the dunes; it was near Coon Hol- 
low station; it was near-by, just around 
the shoulder of some hill a boy had never 
explored; it was anywhere. Some said 
she had a child, others denied it, and | 
have witnessed fights in the front street 
on every phase of this one point. The 
only thing we knew surely was that no- 
body had ever seen the Handkerchief 
Lady’s face. 

Of course we were wrong. There was 
a time when many people had seen her 
face and seen that it was very beautiful. 
There was a time when the Handker- 
chief Lady was a girl, and the well- 
beloved of Old Harbor. Boys of twelve 
and thereabouts should not know these 
things. Then there was a young man 
with a yacht and a fine way with him, 
and the yacht sailed off merrily one 
morning, and after a week or so the girl 
came back, not so merrily, and good 
women kept indoors. 

It was the Handkerchief Lady that 
went out into the dunes that day. 

And now suddenly, through the touch 
of my kinsman, I found myself touching 
this remote and mysterious existence. 
In the days that followed, Dedos took 
on for me all the trappings of romance. 
| moved along the edge of an alluring 
land, oppressed by my secret knowledge. 

I saw the two together again before 
Dedos sailed with the Angie. They 
were walking over the dunes beyond 
Snail Road, the man floundering heavily, 
the girl scarcely discernible except when 
a ridge brought her against the sky. So 
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long as | could see them they walked 
far apart and seemingly unmindful of 
each other’s existence. 

One evening Dedos came out to an- 
nounce that he had found a man to go 
with him—Johnnie Silva. My father 
roared, and even I joined in the mirth 
over the joke. Johnnie was hardly more 
than a boy, and+half-witted in the bar- 
gain. 

But Dedos was not through with his 
ponderous comedy. The next day he 
sailed away with his frail crew and a 
brave new set of dragging-nets. He put 
them down in the wrong place and took 
no mackerel, though half a mile to the 
leeward Sim Mayo stocked seven bar- 
rels. He went again and went wrong 
again—twice. 

My father was dragging with Antone 
Perez that year in the Flores, and doing 
very well as dragging goes. I shall al- 
ways remember the day they went out 
for the last set of the season. A sharp 
air blew off-shore, catching up the after- 
swell of a dead “easterly” in a diapho- 
nous violet fringe all along the beach, 
and this fringe, at either extremity of 
sight, merged into a luminous and opa- 
lescent veil that shrouded the circuit of 
the horizon. The world was like the 
chamber of a shell immeasurably mag- 
nified. 

I remember the veil about the horizon 
so vividly because against it I saw over 
twenty sail of draggers making out for 
the last set. One of them was the Angie. 

They came back after dark that night, 
not the nicely slanting fleet I had seen 
against the opalescent veil, but a strag- 
gling rout of lights fighting around Long 
Point through the seas of a northeaster. 
Long before sundown, when the thing 
was making up, my mother’s hands, 
playing in each other, had betrayed her 
mind, and since that time she had been 
outdoors, hovering along the front fence, 
with her eyes to sea. Her anxiety grew 
with the hours, and as the dark came 
on she forgot about me and worried 
aloud. It was not till one of the lights 
drew away from the struggling ruck and 
made down for our own creek that her 
writhing hands grew: calm and she went 
indoors to prepare a belated supper. 

I ran down to the creek and watched 
the Flores come to anchor. And 
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there I saw something to set me won- 
dering. The Flores had gone out that 
day with my father and Antone Perez. 
She came back with three men—even 
through the streaming darkness I was 
sure of it. When my ferried ashore 
I saw that the third figure was Johnnie 
Silva. 

So soon as the three had come into 
the kitchen my mother knew that some- 
thing was wrong. The picture of her 
hands all covered with meal and spread 
wide in apprehension remains with me 
to this day. 

“W’ere’s de Angie?” she demanded. 
“W’ere’s him—my cousin?” 

She had to put the question again 
before she had an answer, and then it 
was only my father’s hand gesturing 
toward the open sea. 

“Drownded?”’ my mother screamed. 

“God he knows,” my father said, 
hunching his shoulders. “‘ Dedos wouldn’ 
come in. We got Johnnie off him— 
Dedos wouldn’ come.” 

“Says he’s goin’ git feesh,” Perez 
broke in, with the venom which hides a 
fisherman’s trouble, whatever it be. 
*“We come astern of him an’ p’inted at 
the weather an’ he stood up there shak- 
in’ his head. ‘I’m goin’ git feesh afore 
I goes in,’ he says, an’ we couldn’ move 
him if all hell was comin’ over the sky- 
line. We got Johnnie off an’ come in 
with the rest. Dedos’ out there now— 
seven mile off Plymouth.” 

“‘Debil sheep,” growled my father. 
He had been swearing all the time—a 
running, terrible bass, holding up the 
other’s recitative. 

I have always wondered if, when they 
ran astern of him that afternoon, Dedos 
stood up against the sunset. That is the 
way I like to think of him, with his big 
legs apart to the roll of the “bad boat,” 
a huge, dark silhouette against the crim- 
son explosion, no longer a ponderous 
fugitive, but waiting. 

he following morning I lay late 
abed, deceived by the darkness in my 
garret. It was one of those black days 
when to read print one must crowd up 
close to the window. I played ship- 
wreck with my baby brother almost all 
day, down in the clamorous fish-shed, 
muddling his small head with terrific de- 
nunciation of his cowardice, thundering 


at him to go ashore with the rest, while 
I posed with my feet as wide apart as | 
—— manage on the sail-cloth and 
dehed the elements. All that day men 
came out along the State Road to talk 
with my father and peer through the 
scud to sea. 

The second day more people came out, 
some of them women, though the State 
Road was a booming hell of sand and 
wind and water. I noticed that none of 
them peered to sea this day, and that 
the women gathered in knots and looked 
at my mother and shook their heads. 
After a while it came to me that Dedos 
must be dead. 

I tried to get this through my broth- 
er’s head; I did my best to make him 
understand the importance cast upon 
us, and grew very impatient at his lack 
of enthusiasm. That day is dwarfed 
into a brief and unimportant passage of 
time, however, in my memory, by the 
night which followed—perhaps the most 
momentous night of my boyhood—the 
first night I ever passed outside of my 
own bed. 

Two vessels were aground on Peaked 
Hill bars that night. Peaked Hill is just 
across the Neck from us, and all might 
long people were going back and forth 
from Old Harbor, most of them stopping 
for a word or a cup of coffee, so that our 
house was like a stage with its alarums 
and excursions. My mother was so busy 
with these comings and goings that she 
forgot all about me, and I watched the 
hands of the kitchen clock move around 
with a rising sense of adventure. 

Any shipwreck is the cardinal concern 
of a sea people. My mother gathered 
the news from the incomers and passed 
it on to the outgoers with such an ener- 
getic care for the last scrap of it that a 
new idea grew up in my small head. I 
waited for a moment when she was alone, 
went to her and said, pointing over the 
Neck with my thumb: 

“Uncle Dedos out there?” 

She looked down at me and shook her 
head. “No, Zhoe; Dedos weel never 
come back no more. He’s dead. He’s 
drownded in dat debil boat—long afore 
now, Zhoe.” 

So I had been right before. I had it 
from her own lips. 

I think she was upon the point of 
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sending me off to bed then, but at that 
moment more women came in, six or 
eight of them, their damp clothes send- 
ing up a mist in the hot front room. 
Over their shoulders, as they entered, | 
saw a streak of the moon, and knew that 
the storm had broken with a shift of 
wind. I should have noticed that the 
world seemed strangely quiet long before 
had I not been so overcome with the 
spectacle of the kitchen clock telling the 
hour of eleven, and my own struggle to 
keep awake. 

It was not long before this struggle 
had me back to my last ditch. I 
crawled under the front room table to 
hide my ignoble state and closed my 
heavy eyes, unmindful of the chattering 
voices. 

[ don’t know how long I lay there 
before | was awakened by an abrupt 
cessation of noise in the place. Without 
moving, | opened my eyes, ever so little. 
Then I opened them wide, very much 
aw ake. 

Young as | was, I realized that some- 
thing very queer would be afoot with 
the Handkerchief Lady’s daughter in 
our front room. She stood up with her 
back against the door, her bare feet in 
a little spattered ring of sand, her hands 
tangled in the ragged skirt, and her head 
bent forward and smothered under its 
burden of tawny hair. 

For a long time not a sound was 
heard in the room. I couldn’t under- 
stand for the life of me why all the 
women had stopped talking because a 
girl no more than half the age of the 
youngest among them had come into 
their midst. From where I crouched in 
the shadow I could see old Mrs. Sousa 
staring straight ahead of her, with little 
hard lines radiating from the corners of 
her mouth. After a time I heard two of 
the women whispering in another part of 
the room, and then my mother’s voice, 
loud and abrupt. 

“W’at do you wan’ here, girl?” 

I believe she thought the Handker- 
chief Lady’s daughter had come about 
Dedos—I know I had no other idea. 

“W’at do you wan’?” my mother 
asked again. The girl remained silent, 
nor did she move, except that her hands 
disentangled themselves from the skirt 
and went up under the veil of hair. In 


the quiet moment that followed I heard 
the tide gnawing at the edges of the 
creek and footfalls of people coming 
into the State Road from the path across 
the Neck. The girl heard the footfalls, 
too, moved from the door and stood 
beside the table, not a yard from my 
head. 

“Why don’ the child speak?” Mrs. 
Sousa was saying, each word separate 
and hard, when there came the crash 
of the opening door. Then there were 
many people filling the little room, star- 
ing at the Handkerchief Lady’s girl—a 
dozen voices mingling questions. 

It must have been a strange and terri- 
ble coming into the-world for that child 
of vacant places. A fresh circle of sand 
grew about her bare feet close to me—a 
signal that her ankles were shaking. Of 
a sudden an immense, unreasoning pity 
for her came over me. | hunched myself 
nearer to her, protruded my head be- 
tween her skirt and the edge of the table, 
all unmindful of a banged ear and the 
crash of show dishes. Looking up under 
the hanging hair, I saw that her face was 
drawn with fear and her eyes wide, and I 
lied to her with a shnll might that 
hushed the clamor of the room in the 
space between two words. 

“He ain’t dead,” I screamed to her. 
“*Eet’s mistake—he ain’t dead.” 

‘“‘No—not dead,” she screamed back 
at me, her face whiter than ever in the 
shadow. Then she turned and faced the 
room, startled into courage. 

“No,” she cried out, “she ain’t dead, 
but she’s sick. My mother’s sick an’ 
she says she’ li be dead—an’ she wants a 
—a minister.’ 

Then, before I knew it, her hand was 
gone from my shoulder and I saw her 
skirt fluttering in the blue of the moon 
out-of-doors. 

I didn’t know what the women were 
about till I heard two of them whisper- 
ing near me. 

“*Eet’s out beyond Black Water,” one 
of them was saying. 

“No eet ain’t. Eet’s furder t’ d’ east- 
"ard. An’ eet’s queer— eet’s queer.” 
The second of the whisperers smoothed 
down her damp apron with wide, gray- 
brown hands. 

“T ¢ink I better go out an’ see w’at 
I keen do,” she said, this time aloud. 
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Immediately there were a dozen women 
who would go. The words had been like 
a spark through the surcharged atmos- 
phere of the room. All the women there 
were ready to go out and smooth the 
death-pillow of the Handkerchief Lady. 
In the common revulsion of feeling they 
were ready to forgive the Handkerchief 
Lady and forget her crime against them 
—that she had gone away into the sand 
that long-ago day instead of coming to 
them in a right Leuiitey. I may have 
been an over-sensitive child—I don’t 
know why I should have been—but I 
trembled and went hot all over at this 
piling up of sudden kindliness. The 
women trooped to the door, leaving the 
men about the edges of the room, opened 
it, poured out over the sill—and stopped 
there. 

Two men were standing in the moon- 
light, one of them (the larger) with his 
hands held up. The second of the two 
was my father. I had not seen him 
leave the room. He must have gone out 
the back way. 

The man with the lifted hands was 
Father Ventura, the priest of Old Harbor 
parish. The Portuguese boys used to 
shout at the Protestant boys, when I was 
a child, that Father Ventura could pick 
up any man in Old Harbor with one 
hand. He was such a priest as one ex- 
pects to find along the frontiers of the 
world. I think of him now as a lawless 
man—a man who loved his brother more 
than he loved the letter of any law. 

“Where are you going, children?” he 
asked. And because my father had told 
him already, he went on without waiting. 

“No, you’re not going out there. [ 
am going alone.” 

It was not till I was years older that 
I could understand why Father Ventura 
did what he did that night. 

He had said that he was going alone, 
but he was wrong. The night had got 
into me. I slipped out of the back 
door, skirted the fish-shed and a corner 
of our own dune, and presently came up 
with the big man striding to the north- 
east, away from the State Road. Here 
was the greatest adventure. After a 
little Father Ventura bent down and 
took my hand. 

We had set out to the northeast, but 
with the bending of the shore-line we 


bore more and more to the eastward till, 
looking back from the crest of a hum- 
mock, I saw open water between us and 
the lights of my father’s house. Then 
we passed Black Water pond, lying stark 
wt motionless, as though one among 
that shadow army had fallen for the last 
time. We were beginning to come into 
the massive dunes that buttress High 
Head to the southwest. All my life I 
had wondered about those dunes stand- 
ing across a corner of the bay from me, 
and here right away was something to 
speculate upon. On the summit of the 
last shoreward hill burned a tiny spark 
of light. We passed it a hundred yards 
to the left, but I could make out nothing 
else on the crest save the bald sand. 

We had come a long way, and I was 
beginning to tail out at the end of 
Father Ventura’s arm and near wishing 
I was in my bed at home, when we 
crossed the shoulder of a rise and saw 
below us the place where the Handker- 
chief Lady lived. 

The naked sand swept down from the 
north and east and south and west, with- 
out a flaw of any kind to mar the barren 
ring. A thicket of trees, like dregs in a 
cup, made a spot of black in the center 
of the depression. When we had come 
down the side of the bowl we had to 
wind our way through the tops of buried 
trees before we stood on the level floor 
of the thicket itself. The sand was 
gnawing at the dregs. I went to the spot 
a year ago, and the sand had finished its 
work. The cup was empty. 

Father Ventura must have been there 
before, because we were immediately in 
a narrow, well-trodden path, with the 
light from a window shining at the other 
end. Here we had to go in single file, so 
I let go of Father Ventura’s hand, and 
when he had come to the door and 
opened it I fell back, suddefily turned 
timid, and stayed outside in the glowing 
checkerboard under the window. I was 
not at all afraid here, | was so taken up 
with wonder over the house. I call it a 
house, but there is really no word to 
say what the Handkerchief’s Lady’s 
abode was like. It was made of incon- 
gruous bits of almost everything one 
can imagine—boards, bricks, stones, tin 
cans flattened out, sail-cloth—but all 
fashioned together with such an intricate 
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fortune, and so studded and patterned 
with many-colored shells, and so fur- 
bished and worked upon, that it seemed 
more like a precious trinket wrought by 
some master craftsman than any human 
dwelling-place. Nor did it stop with the 
house, for all the open space about it, 
and even among the tree trunks, was 
illuminated and embellished with pat- 
terns of shells, so that where the moon- 
light fell it appeared like silver and 
lacquer work. 

From the memory of that childhood 
picture I have built up in myself a 
monstrous and heretical belief, and that 
is that the Handkerchief Lady was good. 

I could see her now when I stood on 
tiptoe and peeped in through the win- 
dow. She lay on a bed with her back 
to me, and | saw that the “handker- 
chief” was not there. 

The priest stood over the bedside with 
a crucifix in his hand, talking, but not 
loud enough for me to hear. He was so 
big, and the crazy-cornered room was so 
little, that he appeared to my eyes to 
be holding the whole affair about him 
with his shoulders. By contrast, the 
frail white hand of the woman, fluttering 
away the things he was saying to her, 
seemed to have passed over already into 
the world of spirit. For many years | 
could not understand the meaning of 
that pantomime—I could not understand 
that the Handkerchief Lady’s fathers 
had worshiped God at Marston Moor, 
while his had worshiped God among the 
lemon-groves. 

The Handkerchief Lady’s girl was 
only a shadow to me, cast upon the op- 
posite wall from some invisible corner. 
Che shadow never stirred except when 
the priest turned his head toward the 
corner and said a word to the girl. 

After a while it seemed that Father 
Ventura talked about the girl, quieting 
the dying woman’s heart. He told her 
that he was going to take the daughter 
with him and see that she was cared for. 
He pictured a place of wonderful joy 
and beauty where the girl was to be 
welcomed, and I think the mother be- 
lieved him, but the shadowed arms were 
up now in rigid dissent and pleading, and 
when he persisted the girl hurried out of 
the corner and came to the door and 
opened it. 


She couldn’t have been more than 
four feet from me as she stood there 
looking out through the night. She 
gazed so long, and with such an inten- 
sity of expression in her face, and her 
clenched hands went out before her with 
such an agony of mute appeal, that | 
turned and followed her eyes to see what 
she could be looking at. And there, just 
over the southern mm of the bowl, 
burned the spark of light we had passed 
on our way. She must have heard me 
when I turned, for when my eyes came 
back to her she was staring at me as 
terrified as though she were seeing a ghost. 

“I come with heem,” I explained, 
pointing through the window. She 
turned away indoors with a little gasp 
at me. 

And then the Handkerchief Lady 
went away, out of the gray bowl with the 
dregs at its bottom. She had her two 
hands pressed together, praying in her 
own way. Father Ventura’s lips and 
hands moved through the form of ex- 
treme unction in silence. And thus the 
two made shift to open the gates of 
heaven for the Handkerchief Lady. 

After a time the priest lifted up the 
girl who was down on her knees beside 
the bed, and drew the coverlet over the 
Handkerchief Lady’s face. Then he led 
her away, talking to her all the time, 
and they had come as far as the door 
before she realized what he wanted. | 
know now that he wished her to come 
back to my father’s house with me while 
he stayed and watched out the night. 
When she did understand, the door was 
already open and I could hear her words. 

“IT can’t go away,” she was crying, 
“I can’t go away. I’ve got to stay here 
—please—please.” 

And then her eyes went out over the 
sand, and she stopped with a sudden 
intaking of breath. 

“Why—why— it’s out,” she said, slow 
and wondering. “It’s gone—out—” 

The next moment she had broken 
away from Father Ventura and run back 
into the house. When she reappeared 
she seemed distracted. First she made 
as though she would run away through 
the trees; then she glanced back over 
her shoulder at the room and the bed in 
it, and then she did not know what to do. 
Father Ventura believed she had gone 
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out of her mind. He put his arm about 
her shoulders, and the touch seemed to 
straighten her out a little. She looked 
down at me, glanced again at the place 
where the spark had been, then, bending 
over me, thrust into my hand a candle 
and matches. 

“Run, boy,” she whispered. “Run, 
run, run and light the lantern. Go 
quick—please.” 

It never entered my head to question, 
when she whispered that way. I didn’t 
even look at the priest. I thrust my 
bulging hand into a pocket and scurried 
away as fast as my small legs would go 
through the narrow path and up the 
shelving sand of the slope to the south. 

I was going not so fast when I reached 
the top. Here was a strange enough 
thing for a child to be doing at one 
o'clock in the morning. I have often 
wondered over that picture of myself 
laboring, very small and very tired, up 
that sweep of moonlit sand, my head too 
full of the extraordinary night to be at 
all amazed or appalled at being where 
I was. I had long ago forgotten how 
queer it was that a light should be burn- 
ing on the top of a barren dune. 

When I came to the top of the slope 
I looked out across a mottled valley 
toward the hummock which reared over 
its other side, itself in the shadow of a 
wisp of cloud. In the strange light it 
appeared a day’s journey. away—it was 
really not above a leundbed yards, as I 
found when I had got myself heavily 
across it. 

It was no difficult thing to find the 
lantern, hanging from a twig driven into 
the sand, for beyond a few spears of 
“poverty grass” the hummock was bare 
as the roof of a house. I put my candle 
into the little old-fashioned box of glass, 
lit it, and sat down within the circle of 
light beneath. Here I was, all alone, on 
the top of the world. The rags of cloud 
still streamed across the moon; from the 
invisible beach far below the thin crying 
of the surf droned up to me in my little 
chamber of light, and it seemed, all of a 
sudden, to be years upon years since I 
had moved or spoken. 

I was so very sleepy. My sight ap- 
peared to have become ponderable, so 
that I moved it from place to place with 
a definite effort. It rested upon the path 


of the moon’s reflection athwart the bay, 
and from there I could not lift it. 

And now happened one of the stran- 
gest things my memory has to show me. 
As I stared and stared at that long, 
shimmering lane, I became aware that 
something moved upon it—something low 
and black, curtesying, coquetting slug- 
gishly with the intricate whirls and con- 
volutions of the watery fire, floating idly 
and yet progressing across the path from 
the east to the west. It swam nearer 
and nearer the western edge, and then, 
just as it was about to vanish from the 
flaming street, it appeared to hesitate, 
then to shrink upon itself, till it showed 
only a fraction of its former bulk. For 
some inexplicable reason, somebody’s 
boat out there had worn around and was 
standing in for the shore and the lantern 
and me. 

It grew before my eyes, sidling down 
along the edge of the light like some 
king’s hunchback of old clinging to the 
balustrade of the palace stairway. All 
my days I had seen boats—boats of 
every kind—but my eyes had never 
rested upon the like of this. It was a 
harlequin of all boats, a travesty on the 
whole beautous race of them. Its mast 
was broken in half, its sails a gossamer of 
rags; it lurched and veered and wal- 
lowed Jike a disreputable vagabond far 
in his cups. 

Thus it came along till the curve of 
the dune obliterated it, so that I could 
not see how it came to the beach. 

I was now so done up with the night, 
and my mind so battered and outraged 
with the things which had been put upon 
it, that I verily believed the thing crawl- 
ing over the shoulder of the hummock a 
little later was the crazy boat itself. The 
black bulk reeled against the sheen of 
the water behind in the same abandoned 
way as it progressed ponderously up the 
long, smooth slope. After the first mo- 
ment of panic I knew that it must be a 
man. And then, as the silhouette broad- 
ened and darkened, I fell into such 
another fright that I could not have 
moved, I believe, had I been struck with 
a whip. 

It was Dedos. 

But Dedos was dead. 
knew Dedos was dead. 

It was Dedos. 
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But I had my mother’s own word for 
it that Dedos was dead. 

Then it was the ghost of Dedos. 

He came up and passed over the ridge, 
no more than fifty feet from where | 
cowered under the lantern. His head 
sank forward upon his chest, his gar- 
ments hung loose about him, as though 
he had lost half his girth. And yet he 
seemed immeasurably larger than I had 
ever seen him in other days—gigantic, 
portentous, terrifying. 

He passed over and down the other 
side. And when I looked dcross the 
little valley, another big black man was 
coming down the opposite slope. It was 
Father Ventura, coming to get me. 
They met at the bottom of the hollow. 
I could see the priest’s arms raised in 
wonder, and even his word came to me: 

“*Dedos!”’ 

Then Dedos was talking and the 
priest listening, raising his arms in other 
wonder and repeating in a different way, 
“* Dedos.”’ 

After that the two big men started 
back up the slope toward the rim of the 
Handkerchief Lady’s cup. As they went 
they grew be monstrous creatures 
that reeled and staggered up an endless 
stairway of cold fire leading away toward 
the moon—but the last part of this was 
in my dream. 


The next thing I knew I was being 
lifted in some one’s arms. I opened my 
eyes to the light of a new day and looked 
down over my father’s shoulder into 
shallow water above white sand. He 
stood to his thighs in our own creek, and 
there, when I lifted my hot lids, was the 
little house, looking thin and unreal in 
the horizontal rays of the sun. It was 
utterly beyond me at that moment to 


try and understand why a multitude of 


people should be crowding along the 
bank and gesticulating in our direction. 
[ closed my eyes again. 

After a little rest I opened them. 
Three or four feet away, and low down, 
was the rail of a wrecked sloop—wrecked, 
in that everything above-decks was 
either washed away or battered to shreds 
and pieces. It was beginning to cant 
to port with the seeping away of the tide. 
It was the Angie. 
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Two figures stood up near the wheel 
in the stern—Dedos and the Handker- 
chief Lady’s girl. Dedos’s huge arm lay 
across the girl’s shoulders, and he looked 
out at the people on shore with some- 
thing so nearly akin to defiance that it 
seemed incredible on the face of fat and 
comical Dedos. There were new lines 
alone his cheeks, his shirt hung about 
him in damp festoons; he was not so 
heavy by twenty pounds as he had been 
when the fleet of draggers went out so 
nicely slanting. 

And the Handkerchief Lady’s girl. I 
don’t know what to say about the 
Handkerchief Lady’s girl, because I find 
no words to tell the way in which she 
stood close to Dedos and looked up at 
him. Never was so much sadness and 
gladness together in any one, not strug- 
gling, but mingling in peace. 

For the Handkerchief Lady’s girl of 
yesterday possessed as fair a name as any 
in Old Harbor this day. There had 
been a marriage as well as a death in 
the house of motley the night be- 
fore. 

I know something of how she felt, 
because I came to love her as one of the 
best friends I have had in life. At her 
house, so long as such remained a coin 
of affection, | was always sure of good 
things to eat, and after I had grown 
beyond en I found her wiser in coun- 
sel than many who have never suffered 
the vacant places. 

Now my father hitched me over to the 
other shoulder and spoke to Dedos. 

““W’ere’s Fadder Ventura?” he asked. 

Dedos pointed back across a corner 
of the bay toward High Head. “He’s 
watchin’,” he said. 

Then, leaving the girl by the wheel, he 
walked forward, got down on his knees, 
lifted a hatch, and plunged his arms into 
the water again. My father and I and 
all the people along the shore saw that 
they were full of mackerel. He threw 
them over the side, went down and 
brought up others and others, casting 
them abroad over the water with a 
gesture which no alien air will ever efface 
in a child of the Islands. 

“By ,’ marveled my father. “He 
got feesh—lek he said. Damn—dat’s 
one good boat—dat Angie.” 
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ORE than once in this place the 
amaze which seizes the returner to 
New York after, say, six months’ 
absence has been expressed: expressed 
measurably, for wonder so great cannot 
be fully uttered. You leave New York 
in May, suppose, and you spend your 
glad exile by the sea or in the hills, or 
perhaps you take an outgoing steamer 
and celebrate your escape in regions gen- 
eralized as Europe. It does not matter 
where you go or stay, what quiet Parises 
or dreamy Londons you sojourn in; 
when you come back to New York it is 
with the same awakening to a mighty 
change, as if you had been lolling on 
the beach or huckleberrying in the hills 
through the intervening months. It is 
still New York, but not the New York 
you left. That has been pulled down or 
swallowed up so largely that only the 
inalienable topographical lines remain. 
The terrible mysterious forces have not 
yet effaced the familiar streets; there are 
still Broadway and Fifth Avenue; there 
is Long Acre Square, and the numbered 
thoroughfares that cross the avenues 
from east to west; there is South Ferry 
and there is Harlem, but on all these, 
while you were away, the sleepless genii 
of enterprise and capital have been at 
work and made the city over, recreated 
it. Where a meek little ten-story edifice 
cowered when you went away an archi- 
tectural geyser or volcano now shoots 
into the air; the winter sky-line has been 
sawed into peaks and chasms, and the 
horizon has been lifted a hundred feet 
above the level where it used to keep the 
beautiful autumn sunset lingering low 
adown. 

Every year when you come back 
you find the air denser, thicker, and 
fouler with the breath of the mul- 
tiform motors, which now pack Fifth 
Avenue so closely, coming and going, 
that you could walk to and fro on their 
tops more safely than you can cross the 
street among them. As for Long Acre 
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Square, it is a terror to the eye which 
shrinks from the snorting and snuffling 
and threatening herd of cars of all types, 
and rests with comparative relief on the 
faces and figures of the passing chorus 
girls, who have the strange property of 
imparting their effect to all the other 
women. In the Avenue it is as #f the 
women wished to appear like the women 
of the Square, but here and elsewhere 
the fog which more and more of late 
years New York has studied in emula- 
tion of the London fog intervenes and 
softens the spectacle. Neither the new 
fashions nor the new edifices are so 
startling as they would be without it. 
If the morning opens clear (as it is still 
apt to do in New York) the afternoon 
closes dim, and the tops of the cliffy 
piles and the feet that hy from the slit 
skirts along their bases are alike sub- 
dued to the wondering eye. The very 
nature of the passing crowd seems differ- 
ent, or its quality. A little while ago 
and there were passers upon whom your 
eye had time to rest with the pleasure 
that gentle faces and figures give the 
beholder; but what has become of them? 
Who is it that walks in Fifth Avenue 
now? No doubt people as fine and good 
as those one sees no more under the 
wild disguises that the pale mist tries to 
hide. There is no long-distance walking 
now; only hurrying swiftly from shop to 
shop, and mounting into motors and 
whirring away. 

It is not only the unique avenue and 
the exceptional square that are changed 
between spring and fall. Every easter- 
ing and westering street from Washing- 
ton Square to Central Park has put on a 
new effect. Terrific sierras of apart- 
ment-houses and office-buildings and vast 
shops and factories have started from 
—~ raves of the simple old high-stoop 

i glish- basement dwellings which 
ou left dreaming of permanence in 
rou and glower upon you from a 
thousand windows, colossal skeletons of 
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steel clothed on with brick or granite 
or marble. The strangest thing of all 
is the convincingness the change has. 
Ir is the pitiless logic of prosperity, of 
unrelenting industry, of all-conquering 
commerce. Farther and farther up-town 
the successful enterprises stride in their 
twenty and thirty storied boots, and plant 
themselves here, there, and everywhere, 
never to be moved from their places 
except by other enterprises of longer 
lees and firmer foothold. If you would 
see a sad, mocking image of the old-time 
leisurely movement of the Fifth Avenue 
crowd, go visit the region of these pro- 
digious shops when at the noon hour they 
pour upon the street the weary thous: inds 
of their workers to breathe the outside 
air a little and to eat their meager mid- 
day meal. They do not walk much; 
they block the pavement with their slow- 
moving or moveless mass; they do not 
exchange the small talk of the gay world; 
they laugh hysterically, some of the 
weary girls; none of the mcn laugh at 
all, and they do not seem to gossip very 
cheerily in their Yiddish or their Polish 
or their Russian, or the obscurer accents 
of their strange central European worlds. 
People with business or pleasure in that 
part of Fifth Avenue must push through 
them or walk round them in the gutter; 
and there begin to be faint murmurs of 
their molestiveness. When they are 
made to keep away (to Heaven knows 
where) there will remain not even the 
wretched ghost of the oid Fifth Avenue 
promenade. 

More and more densely the de- 
partment stores and the factories and 
the apartment-houses and hotels and 
office- buildings must cover the earth 
and blot the sky. Meanwhile we cannot 
deny the immense picturesqueness, the 
lawless magnificence of the effect. The 
eftect is that of the Roman Forum on a 

‘ale for which there is no word adjec- 
tively huge enough. But the clutter 
which made the Roman Forum in its 
glory the ugliest place in the world was 
the tasteless crowding of forms mostly 
beautitul; the clutter of New York is 
the crowding of forms mostly ugly to an 
effect of sublimity. This is what we 
ourselves cannot deny and what all won- 
der-stricken strangers make haste to con- 
fess. They begin to gasp when they 
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come up the North River to their steam- 
er’s dock, whether by day or night, at 
the sky-scrapers glowing or glowering in 
the foreground or background; and if 
they are literary, as they seem so largely 
to be, they begin to sort their adjectives 

while the returning native is lost in an 
anguish of doubt whether he has done 
well to declare everything in his baggage, 
or whether his queasy conscience has not 
added a needless burden to that of the 
poor customs-inspector, who will now 
have to hunt for the dutiable articles 
and get an inspector to value them. 

One of the latest of the glad, astonished 
strangers who have no such doubts to 
torment them, in their immunity from 
our duties on personal effects, has writ- 
ten, upon the whole, one of the most sur- 
prising of the many books written about 
us. But she has apparently done her 
devoir to the alien’s arrival at some for- 
mer time; she skips those marginal sky- 
scrapers, as it were, and launches herself 
in the very heart of our hustle with the 
fearless denial that it is hustle at all, or 
hustle in the matter of swift movement 
in the streets. We do not, she finds, 
walk nearly as fast as the people of the 
European capitals, and if we seem to 
escape with every appearance of flight 
from the rush of motors in our avenues, 
it is an optical delusion which better 
focusing will correct. But there is no 
mistake about the sky-scrapers or the 
ladies’ lunches, and the butter the ladies 

eat, and the cream they consume in every 
manner of sauce, as well as in its native 
richness. In fine, it is a very amusing 
book which Mrs. Alec-Tweedie has writ- 
ten about us, and such as to prove her a 
very eager and pretty accurate observer, 
if not a quite convincing reflector. Yet 
even the reflection is not so bad, and 
since she gives a full list of the people in 
our different cities who entertained her 
as her hosts and hostesses, the proof of 
her opportunities for observation is un- 
questionable. 

What seems to us the most valuable 
thing in her book is the sense of social 
luxury which with us is female luxury. 
One really gets something like an ade- 
quate notion of the feeding, delicate in 
quality, gross beyond belief in quantity, 
which goes on among our women in all 
the great and little social centers of our 
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continent. For every sort of good 
causes and for the improvement of their 
minds and morals, around lunch-tables 
filling the illimitable vistas on every 
hand, millions of mothers and daughters 
are feeding like one on food which is not 
only delicate in itself, but is so beauti- 
fully served in glass and silver and china, 
and is so daintily appareled in laces and 
ribbons of every apposite color, that it 
is almost ‘a greater pleasure to the eye 
than to the palate. 

Of course Mrs. Tweedie sings the 
qualities of our splendid and expensive 
hotels as well as the defects of their 
qualities, and of course she notes that 
our home life is fast disappearing into 
them, where she perceives that so many 
of those fairy lunches are sipped and 
nibbled. The disappearance of our home 
life has been noted before—that is, the 
home life of such of us as can afford to 
be driven from our domestic hearths by 
the lazy, untrained, extortionate ser- 
vants whose worthlessness Mrs. Tweedie 
must have heard bewailed at thousands 
of these ladies’ lunches. Perhaps out of 
say twenty-five million American house- 
keepers a million may have taken refuge 
from their hardships in hotels, but the 
most of the remaining twenty-five mill- 
ions are not cursed with bad servants, 
because they are doing their own house- 
work. Or if they can afford to “keep a 
girl,” they are “around” with her, help- 
ing her and showing hef how to help 
them. So plain a fact, so unhandsome a 
fact, does not show itself to polite obser- 
vation, though many housewives like 
these can read and write, and will be 
interested—perhaps a little enviously, 
but also humorously—to see who “en- 
tertained” Mrs. Tweedie; while they 
wonder how she got her notion that we 
are all living or going to live in hotels. 

It is a very old notion of us, though 
perhaps not so old as the time of Frances 
Anne Kemble’s first visit to America in 
1832, before she was Mrs. Kemble Butler. 
At that time we had not all gone to live 
in hotels because there were almost no 
hotels, and such as there were were so 
bad, according to her tell, that no house- 
wife who could afford to “keep a girl” 
would be willing to live in them. iss 
Kemble went with her father to the 
best of them when she came with him to 


play in New York, and she tells, with 
the frankness which distinguished her 
throughout a life of plain speaking, how 
deplorably uncomfortable and self-satis- 
fied it was. We will not give its long- 
forgotten name; we may better remem- 
ber that Mr. Astor was just then going to 
build the great hotel which was called 
after him and has only now been pulled 
down: he was the one millionaire in New 
York, and he could afford to build the 
Astor House, and risk its paying. That 
was of course a chance, for our city was 
only a goodish-sized town, not long out 
of its villagehood. Miss Kemble found it 
pretty, with rather gay shops and rather 
tasteful dwellings, and on the whole look- 
ing somehow more French than English. 
She found the unscrapered sky beautiful, 
sunny by day and starry by night; but, 
oh, she moans more than once, for a 
wreath of London fog! She walks under 
the bright sky, before and after dark, to 
the Battery, which was once “‘a fashion- 
able resort, but, owing to its being fre- 
quented by the lowest and dirtiest of the 
rabble, who in this land of liberty roll 
themselves on the grass and otherwise 
annoy the more respectable portion of 
the promenaders, it has been deserted 
lately.” When she “came home up 
Broadway,” she noted that it was “a 
long street of tolerable width, full of 
shops; in short, the American Oxford 
Road, where all people go to exhibit 
themselves and examine others. The 
women that I have seen hitherto,” she 
says, “have all been very gaily dressed, 
with a pretension to French style.” 
She does not meet them at white, 
pink, or mauve lunches in the hotels, 
but sometimes she dines at their houses, 
which “‘are all painted glaring white or 
red; the other favorite colors appear to - 
pale straw-color and gray. They hav 

all green Venetian shutters, which <a 
an idea of coolness, and almost every 
house has a tree or trees in its vicinity, 
which look pretty and garden-like. .. . 
The women here, like those of most 
warm climates, ripen very early and de- 
cay proportionately soon. ... They marry 
very young, and this is another reason 
why age comes prematurely upon them. 
...As for their figures, like those of 
Frenchwomen, they are too well dressed 
for one to judge exactly what they are 
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really like; they are, for the most part, 
short and slight, with remarkably pretty 
feet and ankles” —not at all, one would 
say, like the towering, stalwart “sports” 
of our day, but of some such similitude 
as their houses, with green Venetian 
shutters and trees about them, would 
bear to the vast hotels in which Mrs. 
Tweedie says our women now mostly 
live. Miss Kemble does not give a list of 
the people who entertained her, as Mrs. 
Tweedie does, and so we lamentably lack 
the knowledge of who was who, which 
we might have had from her. 

It is the difference which passes be- 
tween things literary and things journal- 
istic. Mrs. Tweedie’s book reads like a 
lively society page from a Sunday edi- 
tion; Miss Kemble’s, with its passion 
for beauty, its girlish gladness in novel 
and agreeable speniehnes, and its de- 
light in nature, has the flavor of an old- 
fashioned romance written in the form 
of a diary. She was afterward to cast 


her happy lot unhappily with us, but she 
was then a bright, eager girl, hating 
her life of actress as she always did, but 
adoring, somewhat critically adoring, her 


father’s beautiful art. No faithfuller 
witness of our life has ever described it, 
and we can send the reader to the 
quaint volumes—they are quaint now— 
with the assurance that if he can find 
them he will find a very uncommon 
pleasure in them. She studies unspar- 
ingly but justly enough Philadelphia and 
Boston as well as New York; but she 
abandons herself to unstinted raptures 
in the beauty of nature as she finds it 
in our new world. Especially she raves 
over the magnificence of the Hudson, a 
stream that has fallen into a sad desue- 
tude with the arts, and is no more 
popular with cultivated visitors than 
with the summer residents who once 
whitened its shores with their villas or 
darkened them with their castles. 

For our own present purpose we could 
have preferred more Broadway and less 
Hudson in Miss Kemble’s intelligent 
page. Yet it is something to know from 
her that in Canal Street, “much broader 
and finer than any” she had seen in New 
York, she “thought the crowd a more 
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civil and orderly one than an English 
one. The men did not jostle or push one 
another, or tread upon one’s feet, or 
kick down one’s shoe-heels, or crush 
one’s bonnet into one’s face, or turn it 
round upon one’s head, all of which I 
have seen done in London,” perhz ips be- 
cause there was really no hustle in our 
streets then, as Mrs. Tweedie says there 
isnot now. “The young men invariably 
made room for the women to pass; as 
they drew near us they took the segar 
from their mouth,” yet Miss Kemble 
was warned not to go out alone with her 
maid at nightlest she should be spoken to. 
Péor old Broadway, now lapsing into 
a country lane with a few trolley-cars 
purling up and down, was beginning 
to be macadamized. It was the great 
street of shops, but would “not bear a 
comparison with the brilliant display of 
Parisian streets, or the rich magnificence 
of our own,” or perhaps with Fifth Ave- 
nue now. We should like for the uses of 
contrast, for the sake of the sensation in 
turning from a picture of that New York 
of 1832 to the actuality of this New 
York of 1913 (it is still last year as we 
write) to have had rather more of these 
vanished streets and avenues, even if we 
must have had less of the Hudson River 
and its shores. Yet we are not sure that 
the shock of such a contrast would in 
some things be more penetrating, more 
interesting, than that afforded by the 
lapse of time any year now between May 
and November. To note this adequately 
we should need the company of the per- 
sonal-journalistic muse of Mrs. Tweedie 
and the emotional-literary muse of Miss 
Kemble; but with one of these on one 
arm and one on the other, the Imagina- 
tion might fare forth in this New York 
of lightning changes and seize an ade- 
quate impression of the astounding facts. 
But better even than this it would b« 
if in successive autumnal returns one 
should find New York changed indeed, 
but changed back, and by some potent 
magic ever changing back till we — 
see it as Miss Kemble saw it, with ; 
macadamized Broadway, and gay little 
houses painted pink and white and 
cooled by green “ Venetian shutters.” 
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T seems now that Science is to find 
its new field of wonder in the 
physical universe, in what we call 

non-living matter. Dr. Henry Smith 
Williams’s recently published book, 
Miracles of Science, is a vividly inter- 
esting as well as a concise and compre- 
hensive summary of what has been 
accomplished by scientific research in 
physics, chemistry, and biology, since 
the close of the nineteenth century, 
the record of whose achievements. in 
science he had already so competently 
presented. The brief period covered by 
this later survey—substantially only a 
decade—is not more remarkable for its 
momentum of progress, its accumula- 
tion of results, which in number and 
importance surpass the array presented 
by the notable century preceding it, 
than for the precedence taken in this 
advance by purely physical science. 

The glory of nineteenth - century 
science was the establishment of the 
evolutionary hypothesis, the fabric of 
which remains to-day as Darwin left it, 
though some of its propositions have in 
their very illumination by Hugo de 
Vries, Mendel, and Morgan been modi- 
fied. It is Herbert Spencer’s philosophic 
exposition of evolution—extending its 
application to the universe, including 
the mind of man and the development 
of human society—that has been most 
radically transformed, not by scientific 
research so much as by the conception 
of all evolution as creative. 

In its original field the idea of evolu- 
tion was incidental to an inquiry as 
to the origin of species and was thus 
associated only with the organic king- 
dom; and to this day very little light 
has been thrown upon the evolution of 
the physical universe, at least by those 
actually engaged in scientific investi- 
gation. No hypothesis corresponding to 
that of organic specialization has been 
forthcoming; the inorganic kingdom has 
had no Darwin. 








The zest with which indications of 
physical evolution have been sought 
is shown by the stress laid by the 
immediate followers of Herbert Spen- 
cer upon the nebular hypothesis as 
conceived by Laplace. Some of our 
readers will recall John Fiske’s enthu- 
siastic lectures in New York fifty years 
ago, illustrating this most fascinating 
theory of the genesis of worlds, and 
ingeniously defending it against assaults 
based upon recent discoveries of con- 
tradictory phenomena. At its best and 
at its plausiblest, it was a barren the- 
ory when placed alongside of Darwin’s 
genealogy of species. The theories 
which have displaced the nebular hy- 
pothesis from Sir Norman Lockyer’s, 
according to which the worlds of space 
have grown by meteoric accretion, to 
the latest modification of this view 
during the present century in the 
planetisimal scheme, in which nuclear 
spots in the nebulz are built up into 
worlds by meteoric bombardment, are 
still more mechanical and repellent to 
the poetic imagination. Even the Milky 
Way has been shorn of its mystery, and, 
instead of being, as was supposed, the 
very realm of nebulosity and the matrix 
of yet unborn stellar systems, is seen to 
be a vast array of such systems already 
perfected or grown old in their well- 
established order ages before the star- 
streams nearer and more familiar to us, 
and to one of which our comparatively 
insignificant sun belongs, were emergent. 
Indeed, it may seem a corollary of 
Professor Svante Arrhenius’s theory 
of light pressure that these nebulous 
streams which we behold in various 
stages of world-formation owe their 
existence to the electrified particles 
driven off by the push of radiant energy 
from that older order of stars, being thus 
by-products of a more ancient but still 
existent universe. 

The reference to “radiant energy” 
and to “electrified particles of matter” 
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suggests a very different kind of astral 
and planetary specialization from that 
indicated by the old nebular hypothesis, 
according to which rings were thrown 
off from a whirling incandescent central 
mass of nebulous vapor, and these rings, 
condensing, sphered into planets and 
planetary satellites. So different is al- 
ways the a priori conception formed by 
the human mind concerning any order of 
things—even if it is a mind like that of 
the poet Lucretius—from that disclosed 
by Nature herself to the patient ob- 
server! The later view, pein clari- 
fied during the present century, rests 
upon actual astronomical observation, 
supplemented by laboratorial research, 
and aided by most ingeniously contrived 
instruments like the spectroscope, the 
bolometer, the radiometer, and the 
photographic film—this last bringing 
within the range of vision vistas of 
outlying phenomena not otherwise ob- 
servable by means of the most powerful 
telescope and microscope; and, after all, 
it is not merely the instruments them- 
selves, some of which antedated our 
century, that have contributed to the 
recent remarkable discoveries, but main- 
ly the more intelligent and competent 
use of them during the last decade. 
The later view of physical evolution 
thus reached may seem to us more 
mechanical than our formerly cher- 
ished fanciful genealogy, when we are 
brought up against “cosmic al dust” and 
“meteoric bombardment”; but every 
new disclosure imparts to it some new 
wonder until it seems almost genetic. 
The infinitesimal particles, charged with 
electricity, thrown off from parental 
stars by radiant pressure, seem to sug- 
gest some analogy to Darwin’s gem- 
mation theory of reproduction in the 
organic kingdom. 

Of course all physical analogues to 
physiological processes must be very 
dim, and must seem remote, by reason 
of the sharp distinction between living 
and non-living matter, but we seek them 
with avidity. From this point of view 
crystallization, so vividly presented in 
moving-pictures to our school-children, 
seems like an 


intimate wonder in its 
simulation of organic functions. We see 
the motions, apparently spontaneous, 


by which the crystals expand as they 
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form and throw off infant crystals, like 


reproducing like. We jealously deny 
spontaneity to these activities and re- 
frain from calling them functional. Our 
regard is fixed upon the motions and 
upon the structure, precisely exact, and 
yet so distinctive in its symmetry that 
we even classify crystals by their angles. 
We call the motions mechanical and the 
growth mere accretion; nevertheless, 
with all these reserves, the analogy is 
impressive. So, too, we behold with a 
kind of awe the elaboration by modern 
synthetic chemistry of compounds hith- 
erto known only as products of organic 
functioning, though only as by-products. 

In what Dr. Williams aptly calls 
“juggling with life,” which has been 
going on since the beginning of this 
century, there have been many won- 
derful results of laboratory experiments. 
Simply by mechanical interference one 
embryo has been made to produce two 
or more individuals (only smaller in size 
than ordinary individuals of the spe- 
cies), and, contrariwise, two ova have 
been blended, developing a single indi- 
vidual, of correspondingly larger size. 
Dr. Alexis Carrel won his Nobel Prize 
for his success in transplanting internal 
organs from one animal into another. 
Working on the basis of Dr. R. S. 
Harrison’s experiments and generalizing 
his method, Drs. Carrel and Burroughs 
have shown that tissues removed from 
an organism, even after the death of the 
animal, not only may be kept alive for 
a considerable period, but may grow, 
developing new cells. 

These results, effected by inventive 
mechanical ingenuity, are very im- 
portant—some of them for the preserva- 
tion of human life, and others (such as 
the experiments with ova and embryo) 
for the new light they throw upon ex- 
ceptional biological phenomena, like 
twin-births and giantism, and for the 
new complications they introduce into 
the problem of individuality itself. 

But Dr. Jacques Loeb’s experiments 
with the eggs of sea-urchins involve 
something more than a merely mechan- 
ical interference with biological proc- 
esses and have an important bearing 
upon the subject we have been con- 
sidering—the analogies that are offered 
of organic in inorganic procedure. The 
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eggs were first placed in a weak acid 
solution and then subjected to a salt 
solution. “The acid,” as Dr. Williams 
explains, “causes the formation of a 
membrane which ordinarily does not 
develop excepting in a fertilized egg. 
The salt solution extracts a certain 
amount of water from the cell, and in 
so doing inaugurates mysterious chem- 
ical changes that result presently in the 
development of an embryo which ad- 
vances, for a time at least, as if the egg 
had been fertilized.” 

Here we have not simply an analogue 
between two kingdoms, but, apparently, 
the actual substitution of a chemical 
for a living process—one kingdom func- 
tioning in the other. It is another 
instance of juggling with individuality. 
Something is lacking in the absence of 
the male parent, and the resulting organ- 
ism is of brief continuance; but the 
remarkable fact remains—the embryo is 
developed, and the event is shorn of 
none of its wonder by any reference to 
the propagation of the lowest organ- 
isms by mere cell division or to par- 
thenogenesis in animals of as complex 
organization as the honey-bee. We may 
as well resume the whole career of cell 
life and inquire as to the origin of proto- 
plasm itself, the primordial mystery. 
One thing only seems reasonably cer- 
tain—the continuity of the purely phys- 
ical into the chemical, then into the 
physiological. The continuity may be 
genetic, and if it is it confirms instead 
of denying the idea of creative speciali- 
zation. 

The very fact that we feel a kind of 
bewilderment in the application of such 
a term as “genetic” to a physical proc- 
ess shows by what a chasm the living 
world, in our thought, is separated 
from the non-living. And yet the word 

nature” is essentially genetic. It is 
because of the definite disclosures of sci- 

ence that matter in general has come to 

te thought of as inert and acted upon by 
detached “forces.” But, prompted by 
the evolutionary idea, during the last 
sixty years men of science have intuitive- 
ly tended toward the conception of a 
living universe, refusing to regard any 
part of it as strictly inorganic, and evo- 
lution itself is more and more thought 
of as creative. 


The discovery of radium has led to 
investigations of radioactive pheno- 
mena, the results of which are the glory 
of the early twentieth century, as Dar- 
win’s experiments in natural selection 
were the glory of the middle nineteenth. 
It is due to these later researches—those 
especially of Thomson, Ramsay and 
Rutherford—that we have any distinct 
conception of physical evolution, of the 
genesis and constitution of matter. We 
are looking to these apostles of a new 
gospel of Science for surprising revela- 
tions in the near future. Their work is 
almost creative, since they have to 
invent the very instruments of that 
inquisition to which they are subjecting 
Nature in their laboratories, asking her 
to disclose the very secret of her life. 
They have their intuitions also, as 
Newton had—the creations of a co- 
ordinative imagination. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, in his conception of the ether, 
unites conscious life with unconscious 
matter in a harmony which has none of 
the sterility of the monistic thoory, and 
even makes the ether the basis of the 
continuity of man’s psychical life after 
physical death. 

We shall continue to have from the 
most fertile scientific investigators their 
wonted terms—molecules, atoms, elec- 
trons, mass, velocity, and the like. But 
Lodge translates mass and velocity into 
functions of matter. We shall still be 
listening to the testimony of appar- 
ently barren though mightily energetic 
structures, and their appeal to our sense 
of wonder will be in terms of quantity— 
of their vastness or their smallness. 
But quantity becomes qualitative when 
it indicates proportion—the mathe- 
matics of morphology. Almost we seem 
to be in a living world when we read of 
the disintegration and transmutation of 
physical elements. We may yet have 
testimony of reintegration, of ascents in 
the inorganic world as well as cathodic 
procedure. 

We think of Nature as wearing a veil. 
But really it is ourselves that wear the 
veil—that of our exquisite but limited 
sensibility, beyond whose range lies 
almost entirely the dynamics of the 
physical universe, untranslatable in the 
terms of our life. We are shut out from 
Nature, not Nature from us. 
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Further Inventions of Professor B. 
House 


GILBERT 


[3 BY BARRY 


THE NOISELESS SOUP-SPOON 
A ND will the wonders never cease! ! ! 


Behold the Prof.’s great Masterpiece. 


“Why, Maud! You’re eating like a goop!” 
“Let’s go and hear the rich eat soup.” 
And other gibes will be extinct 











‘ } a2 aie } 1 ok a 
And suction will do all the rest 


As dinosaur, ornithorinc- 
us, three-toed horse, or mastodon, 
When Maudie tries this soup-spoon on. 


4 (Directions for Using) 


Immerse the bowl. The lid press to 
With fork or knife. The thumb might do. 
Vor. CXXVIII.—No. 765.—60 

















The standpipe to your lips now press, 
And suction will do all the rest. 
Repeat ad lib. 

No noise like croup 


When Maud now sips, for supper, soup. 


\ dozen persons now get done 

With no more noise than one, or none, 
While snowy linen, stainless gown, 
And manners reign in Spotless Town. 


Thus Art, Invention, Science, and 
Dame Etiquette go hand in hand. 


THE BUG-HOUSE BUTTERETTI 
EHOLD the Bug-House Butterette, 
An aid to table etiquette, 

Designed with elegance to spread 
The butter on our daily bread. 





‘The Butterette will butter it” 
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How rude the ancients’ ways appear! 
Our fathers’ customs, oh! how queer! 
Until to-day, in this fair land 

Our bread was buttered all by hand! 
[he modern method here we see. 
The Prof. employs machinery! 





“His mouth hangs open to the sky” 


(Directions for Using) 
The butter on the incline place. 
Revolving knives will scrape its face 
And drop the fragments down upon 
[he roller. (Not the roll.) Then run 
It o’er the bread, and, bit by bit, 
The Butterette will butter it. 


Thus, one by one, the customs rude 
Of former times in taking food 

Are banished by the Prof. Instead 
We learn to dine in ways well-Brep. 


THE SQUIRTOSCOPE 


ET Edison and Westinghouse 


Their puny, feeble glims now douse. 


The ordinary lamp, when lit, 

Sends half its light straight up, to hit 
The ceiling, and one-half the rest 
Across the room, so that at best 

A quarter only of it bides 

To lighten up the hither sides. 

A fraction, less than ten per cent., 
Will strike the book, it’s evident. 


Some ninety-nine and forty-four 


One-hundredths, and perhaps still more 


Per cent. of all the light that flies 
The Squirtoscope will utilize. 

Down from the jet the light is sent, 
Except what passes out the vent. 





“No snore disgraces” 
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A leaden globe and tube of tin 

Are lined with looking-glass within. 

The former all the light collects. 

[he latter all of it reflects 

Down to the nozzle, where the sage 
Squirts it out upon the page 

And floods the book with dazzling light 


The book’s like day; the room’s like night. 


Should he care to move about, 
The candle’s there to help him out. 


THE SAFETY MATTRESS 


Tt Safety Mattress, you'll observe, 
Contains a tunnel on a curve. 

If one upon one’s back should lie, 

His mouth hangs open to the sky. 

If one lies on one’s arm, instead, 

It goes to sleep before one’s head, 
While hard it 1s, unless she’s tied, 

lo keep Friend Wife on her own Si le. 
But the Professor’s little scheme 
Makes night for both a pleasant dream. 
The picture shows in use one side, 
The other not yet occupied. 


(Directions for Using) 


The arm within the tunnel hide; 
Lie down and hang the hand outside 
The mattress anchors one in place 
One lies upon one’s side; and Space 
Is given for one’s arm. Results 

Are room and comfort, quiet pulse, 


And pleasant dreams. No snore disgrace s 


To lie on other arm—swap places. 





DRAWER 481 


THE AUTOMATIC BED 
O scheme so good but that it may 
Be still improved on in some way 
The safety mattress seemed to be 
The acme of u-til-i-ty. 
Not so. The automatic bed 
Will bear away the palm instead. 


[he cogs upon the motor fit 

lhe cogs upon the rod; and 

Is fastened to the mattress, so 

That up the mattress has to go 
Whene’er the rod begins to rise, 

As round and round the motor flies. 


When Norah sleeps, our Norah sleeps! 

W hen Norah sleeps, she sleeps for keeps! 
At least, that always used to be; 

But now, no one gets up like sl 


| pon the left, the scene disclose d 

Is that at night when Norah dozed. 
The clock upon the shelf ts set 

For just the hour our household pet 
Should rise. The view upon the right 
Is Norah in the morning light! 


THE PNEUMAFLYOSLIDI 
HE Pneumaflyoslide, no doubt, 
Will help the fly, and you, too, out. 


No more these pests in buzzing swarms 
The house will fill with germs and forms 


“The automatic bed will bear away the palm instead” 
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Bacterial. They’re put to rout. 

1e Prof.’s machine just whisks them out, 
The Prof I t whisks th t 
And sends them off the way they’ve come 
By the simple use of the vac-u-um. 
Before each hole of an eight-hole trap 
A shelf projects, on which—oh, hap- 

I I 

py thought of the Prof.!—there’s glued 
A bit of imitation food. 





‘ leasure he fly’ 
It must be a pleasure to the fly 


The fly alights—and at once is gone. 

By the suction, down through the tube 
he’s drawn; 

And thence through the larger pipe he’s 
passed, 

And shunted out by the motor’s blast. 

He shoots the chutes through the window- 
pane. 

The method is simple and most humane, 

And we know, as he goes a-sailing by, 

It must be a pleasure to the fly. 


The City Child 


Y small Suzanne, who has recently begun 
to study geography, came to dinner from 
her home work the other evening with a 
puzzled look. “‘ Daddy,” she said, “I don’t 
exactly understand about the Rocky Moun- 
tains—what they divide, I mean. Will you 
explain it to me, please?” At the end of a 
rather detailed explanation she exclaimed, 
joyfully: “Oh, now I understand. Thank 
ou, daddy. You know I always supposed 
before that Fifth Avenue divided the Easz 
from the West.” 
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Nothing Personal 
A WORKER in one of the mission settle- 


ments was speaking to some water-front 
boys with reference to Roman history. He 
touched upon the doings of Nero, giving a 
vivid picture of the cruelty of the Emperor. 
It seemed to the speaker that he had fixed 
the idea of injustice and wickedness in the 
minds of his hearers. Then he began to ask 
a few questions. 

“Boys, what do you think ef Nero?” 

Silence, broken only by an uneasy shifting 
of the lads in their seats. 

“Well, Clancy,” said the lecturer, making 
an individual appeal, “what do you think 
of Nero? Would you say he was a good 
man? Would you like to know him?” 

Clancy hesitated. Finally, after again be- 
ing urged to reply, he did so in these words: 

“Well, he never done nothin’ to me.” 


His Happiest Moment 
A BACHELOR of considerable wealth was 


much sought after by many of the most 
charming young women of the town. 

Minnie Rivers, a very pretty maiden, was 
sure she had brought him almost to the 
point of a proposal. 

“What was the happiest moment of your 
life?’ she asked, while they were taking a 
moonlight stroll one evening. 

“The happiest moment of my life,” an- 
swered the bachelor, with a reminiscent smile, 
“‘was when the jeweler took back an engage- 
ment ring and gave me some cuff-links in 
exchange.” 


Social Gatherings 
HE had lived in the city but a short time 


and was having a talk with a young 
woman one evening. 
**Was there much life in the country town 
from which you came?” she asked. 
“Well, I guess!” he exclaimed, promptly. 
“You ought to have seen the gatherings in 
our cemetery of a Sunday.” 


Raising the Rate 
ITTLE Edward had got into the habit of 


saving “darn,” and his mother very seri- 
ously disapproved. 

“Edward,” she said, “‘I am going to give 
you ten cents if you wil! promise me not to 
say ‘darn’ any more.” 

“All right, mother,” said the boy, as he 
took the money, “I promise.” 

Putting the money into his pocket, he said: 

“Mother, I know a word that’s worth fifty 
cents.” 
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An Emergency 

HE Marine Barracks at Washington was 

visited on one occasion by a party of 
young girls from a Delaware town, friends of 
one of the officers of the barracks. The party 
exhibited much interest in everything per- 
taining to the life and discipline of the post. 

“What do you mean by ‘taps’?” queried 
one of the young women. 

“Taps is played every night on the 
bugle,” answered the officer addressed. “‘It 
means ‘lights out.’ They play 
it over the bodies of dead sol- 
diers.” 

A puzzled look overspread 
the questioner’s pretty face. 
Then she asked: 

“What do you do if you 
haven’t a dead soldier?” 


Subtle 
ILLIAM MACDONALD, 


a youthful Scotchman, 
was seriously in love, but to 
arrive at the point of proposing 
marriage to the fair one of his 
choice was too much for his sen- 
sitive soul. Finally, after many 
hours of deliberation, he hit 
upon a plan. 

It was a moonlight, starry 
night, and he led the maiden of 
his heart to a churchyard, and, 
pointing to the various head- 
stones, said: 

“Allie, my folks are buried 
there. Wad ye like to be buried 
there, too?” 


“Want a cab, sir? 


“Why doesn’t he want it him 


Timid 
RS. FRANKLIN, who had recently re- 
turned from an extensive tour, was re- 
lating some of her experiences to her friend, 
Mrs. Newton, who had only recently ac- 
quired riches. 

“Yes, while we were in Egypt we visited 
the Pyramids. They were literally covered 
with hieroglyphics,” said she. 

“Ugh!” replied Mrs. Newton. ‘‘Wasn’t 
you afraid some of ’em would get on you?” 



































Father Learns the Turkey-trot 


As the Twig is Bent 


BY SARAH REDINGTON 


HEN I was Sweet-and- Twenty 
My mother used to Say: 
“Don’t poke your head and chin out! 
Don’t stand that awkward way! 
Erect, and trim, and tidy 
Young girls should always be.” 
When I was Sweet-and-Twenty 
That’s how she talked to me. 


But modern Sweet-and-Twenty, 
My pretty daughter Anne, 
Has lessons in deportment 
On quite another plan. 
I aim to make her modern 
And smart to a degree, 
So this is what my daughter 
Hears all the time from me: 
“Be limp, my dear, and knock-kneed, 
Affect a slouchy gait, 
Look imbecile and spineless, 
Just like a fashion-plate. 


Do try to poke your chin out, 
And hump your shoulders, too! 

When you look trim and tidy 
I’m quite ashamed of you.” 


And all the time I hate it, 
This fashion of to-day; 

“O Tempora! O Mores!” 
I moralize. . . . But stay! 

A good time may be coming 
When mothers can once more 

Admonish Sweet-and-Twenty 
As in the days of yore: 


“Now please don’t poke your chin out! 
Stand square upon your feet! 

Young girls are not good-looking 
Unless they’re trim and neat.” 

Oh, isn’t that old-fashioned? 
But isn’t it too true! 

That’s how, my Sweet-and-Twenty, 
I long to talk to you! 
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EDITOR’S 
Together 
OUNG Arthur had recently taken up the 
study of anatomy at school and had 
shown a great interest in the course. He 
drank in all information about the various 
parts of the body with absorbing interest. 
lhe progress at school, however, was too 
slow, so he sought to gain more information 
at home. One afternoon upon returning from 
school, as he sat hungrily devouring a gener- 
piece of bread and 
asked his mother, in grave perplexity: 
“Mother, | know where my liver ts, but 
where is my bacon?” 


ous-sized molasse S, he 





“I don’t ky wha re going t ? 
he chickens, and she said she simply cou 
‘Well, I'd rather starve than do it my 
He belor / Nat nal Guard. 


Forethought 


RS. WHANN, the weeping widow of 

a well-known man, requested that the 
words “‘My sorrow is greater than | can 
bear” be placed upon the marble slab of her 
dear departed. 

A few months later the lady returned and 
asked how much it would cost her to have 
the inscription effaced and another substi- 
tuted. 

“No need of that, marm,” replied the man, 
soothingly; “‘you see, I left jes’ enough room 
to add ‘ alone.’”’ 


DRAWER 485 

Scientific Management 

A PROSPEROUS looking drummer en- 
tered the othce of a merchant to whom 

he had sold his new “ Filing System” a short 

while before. 

**Good morning, Mr. Hobbs,” said he in 
his genial way. “And how 1s the ‘Filing 
System’ working?” 

“Great!” said the merchant. 

**Good!” said the agent, rubbing his hands. 
** And how is business?” 

** Business?” echoed the merchant “¢ Yh, 
we have stopped business to attend to the 
fling system.” 














Unimportant 


HEN Mr. Johnson returned home from 

the office the other evening, he found 

his young wife in tears. 
“Why, Grace!’ he 

“ What is the trouble, darling? 
“Oh, Ernest,” she sobbed, “I baked a 
cake this morning and set it on the win- 
dow-sill, and a tramp came along and stole 


cried, in surprise. 


+ 

“Well, don’t cry, dearest,” said the hus- 
band, consolingly. “‘One tramp less in the 
world doe sn’t matter.” 
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‘* Be still, William! Here comes our minister’”’ 





The Lure of the Unknown 


‘VE often wondered, for the nonce, 
What people do when they ensconce. 
I’ve sat on sofas and on chairs, 
On davenports and on the stairs, 
On hammocks and piazza ‘swings; 
On ruined thrones of ancient kings. 
But, whether upon this or that, 
I’ve simply, solely, plainly sav. 

And ere I’m laid upon the shelf, 
I’m anxious to ensconce myself. 
It’s often done in story-books 


Mostly édii1or de iXé 
Where ladies of patrician mien, 


Attired in robes of silken sheen, 
Ensconce themselves on divans rich, 
Behind the arras—in a niche 

(Or some such place, at any rate; 

I am not sure | have it straight) 

And when they are ensconced, they meet 
Some great adventure—dire or sweet. 


Of course, | count such things as naught. 


*Twas but a passing, idle thought. 
But I'd ensconce just once, to see 


What then ld happen unto me! 


Carotyn WELLS. 


The Smoking Chimney 

N London they tell of a certain distin- 

guished statesman who ts an optimist on 
all points save marriage. 

One afternoon this statesman was proceed 
ing along a country road when he saw a cot- 
tager eating his supper alone in the road 
before his dwelling. 

“Why, Henry,’ asked the statesman, 
‘“‘why are you eating out here alone?” 

“Well, sir, er—’ the man stammered, 
** the—er—chimney smokes.” 

*That’s too bad,” said the statesman, his 
philanthropic sentiments at once being 
aroused. “I'll have it fixed for you. Let’s 
have a look at it.” 

And before the cottager could stay him 
the statesman proceeded to enter the cot- 
tage. As soon as he had opened the door a 
broomstick fell upon his shoulders and a 
woman’s voice shrieked: 

“Back here again, are you, you old 
rascal! Clear out with you or I’Il—” 

The statesman retired precipitately. The 
cottager sat in the road shaking his head in 
sorrow and embarrassment. The statesman 
bent over him and laid his hand in kindly 
fashion on his arm. 

““Never mind, Henry,” said he, consol- 
ingly, “‘my chimney smokes sometimes, too.” 
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Painting by Walter Bigg I!ustration fer “ The Blue Dimity Dress” 


MILLY LOOKED IMPATIENTLY FROM ONE TO THE OTHER 





